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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE fentiments advanced in the prefent Work, and the point 
of ‘view in which fome of the faéts are confidered, being fo very 
different .from the almoft univerfally received opinion, and 
fome of them from the opinion of thofe to whofe friendfhip the 
Author is particularly indebted for various literary communi- 
cations, he thinks it right to declare, that they are the unbiafled 
conclufions of his own mind, founded altogether on his own 
obfervations; and he trufts that the Public, in confidering him 
alone refponfible, will receive them with its ufual candour. 


TRAVLES 


TRAVELS 


IN 
CHINA. 
CHAP. I. 
PRELIMINARY MATTER. 


JntredubtionmGeneral View of what Travellers-are likely to meet with in China 

| Mifiehen Notions entertained with regard to the Britipp Embaffy—corvelted by the 

Reception and Treatment of the Jubfequent Dutch Embafy. —Suppofed Points of 
Failure in the former, as + fated by « French Mifponary from Pekin, refuted.— 
Kien Long’s Letter to the King of Holland.—-Difference of Treatment experienced 
by the two Embaffies explained.—Intrigues of Miffonaries in foreign Countries.— 
Pride and Self-Importance of the Chinefe Court—Lift of European Embafies, 
and ihe Time of their Abode ins sar ea of Preliminary Subjef. 


It: is hardly ancalary to divs that, after the able and i inte. 
refting account: of the proceedings and refult of the Britith 
Embaffy to the, court of China, by the late Sir George Staun- 
ton (who was no lels amiable for liberality of fentiment, than 
remarkable for vigour “of intelle@) it would be an idle, and, 
indeed, a fuperfluous undertaking, in any other perfon who de- 
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companied the embaffy, to dwell on thofe fubjeéts which have 
been treated by him in fo mafterly a manner; or to recapi- 
tulate thofe incidents and tranfaGtions, which he has detailed 
with equal elegance and accuracy. 


But, as it will readily occur to every orfe, there are ftill many 
interefting fubje&ts, on which Sir George, from the nature of 
his Work, could only barely touch, and others that did not 
come within his plan, one great obje@&t of which was to un- 
fold the views of the embafly, and to thew that every thing, 
which could be done, was done, for promoting the interefts of 
the Britifh nation, and fupporting the dignity of the Britith 
charaéter; the Author of the prefent work has ventured, 
though with extreme diffidence, and with the confcioufnefs of 
the difadvantage under which he muft appear after that ‘ Ac- 
“count of the Embaffy,” to “lay before the public the point 
of view in which 4e faw the Chinefe empire, and the Chinefe 
character. In doing this, the fame fas will fometimes necef- 
farily occur, that have already been publifked, for reafons that 
it would be needlefs to mention; but whenever that happens 
to be the eafe, they will briefly be repeated, for the purpofe of 
illuftrating fome pofition, or for deducing fome general infe- 
rence. Thus, for inftance, the document given to the Embaf- 
fador of the population of China will be noticed, not however 
under the colour of its being an unqueftionably accurate ftate- 
ment, but, on the contrary, to fhew thar it neither is, nor can 
be, correct; yet at the fame time to endeavour to prove, by 
facts and analogy, that, contrary to the received opinion, the 
country is capable of fupporting not only threé “hundred and 

; thirty- 
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thirty-three millions of people, but that it might aQually afford 
the means of fubfiftence to twice that number. The confirma- 
tion, indeed, of new and important faéts, though very dif- 
ferent conclufions be drawn from them, cannot be entirely 
unacceptable to the reader; for as different perfons will gene-~ 
rally fee the fame things in different points of view, fo, perhaps, 
by combining and comparing the different defcriptions and 
colouring that may be given of the fame objets, the public is 
enabled to obtain the moft corre& notions of fuch matters as 
can be learned only from the report of travellers. 


With regard to China, if we except the work of Sir George 
Staunton, and the limited account of Mr. Bell of Antermony, 
which was not written by himfelf, it may be confidered as 
unbeaten ground by Britons, -We have heard a great deal of 
Chinefe knavery practifed at Canton, but, except in the two 
works abovementioned, we have not yet heard the fentiments 
of an Englifhman at all acquainted with the manners, cuftoms, 
and charaéter of the Chinefe nation. The voluminous commu- 
nications of the miffionaries are by no means fatisfactory ; and 
fome of their defe&s will be noticed and accounted for in the 
courfe of this work; the chief aim of which will be to thew 
this extraordinary people in their proper colours, not as their 
own moral maxims would reprefent them, but as they really 
are—to diveft the court of the tinfel ‘and the tawdry varnith 
with which, like the palaces of the Emperor, the miffionaries 
have found it expedient to cover it in their writings; and to 
endeavour to draw fuch a fketch of the manners, the ftate of 
fociety, the language, literature and fine arts, the fciences 
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country, as far as regards the fifteen ancient provinces, is fubje& 
to little variation, and efpecially thofe parts over which the 
grand inland navigation is carried; the only parts, in fact, that 
foreigners travelling in China have any chance of vifiting. 


In this route no very great variety nor number of fubjects 
occur in the department of natural hiftory. Few native plants, 
and Will fewer wild animals, are to be expected in thofe parts of 
a country that are populous and well cultivated. Indeed the 
rapid mahner in which the prefent journey was made, was ill 
{uited for collecting and examining fpecimens even of thofe few 
that did occur. 


On thefe confiderations it is hoped that the indulgence of 
the reader will not be withheld, where information on fuch 
points may appear to be defective. A French critic * (perhaps 
without doing him injuftice he may be called a hypercritic) who 
happened to vifit Canton for a few months, fome fifty years 
ago, has, with that happy confidence peculiar to his nation, not 
only pointed out the errors and defects of the information com- 
municated to the world by the Englifh and the Dutch embaffies, 
but has laid down a fyllabus of the fubjeCts they ought to have 
made themfelves completely acquainted with, which, inftead of 
feven months, would feém to require arefidence of feven years in 
the country. But the author of the prefent work refts his confi- 
dence in the Englith critics being lefs unreafonable in their de- 
mands ; and that their indulgences will be proportioned to the 
difficulties that occurred in: collecting accurate information. 


* Monfieur ([ beg his pardon) Citoyen Charpentier Coffigny. 
With 
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With this reliance, the defcriptions, obfervations, and compari- , 
fons, fuch as they are, he prefents to the public, candidly ac- 
knowledging that he is a€tuated rather by the hope of meeting its 
forbearance, than by the confidence of deferving its approbation. 


Perhaps it may not be thought amifs, before he enters on the 
more immediate fubje& of the work, to correc, in this place, a 
very miftaken notion that prevailed on the return of the embaffy, 
which was, that an unconditional compliance of Lord Macartney 
with all the humiliating ceremonies which the Chinefe might 
have thought proper to exact from him, would have been pro- 
ductive of refults more favourable to the views of the embaffy. 
Affertions of fuch a general nature are more eafily made than 
refuted, and indeed unworthy of attention; but a letter of a 
French miffionary at Pekin to the chief of the Dutch fatory 
at Canton is deferving of fomc notice, becaufe it fpecifies the 
reafons to which, according to the writer’s opinion, was owing 
the fuppofed failure of the Britifh embafly. In {peaking of 
this fubyeét he obferves, ‘‘ Never was an embafly deferving of 
“© better fuccefs! whether it be confidered on account of the 
“ experience, the wifdom, and the amiable qualities of Lord 
“© Macartney and Sir George Staunton; or of the talents, the 
‘‘ knowledge, and the circum{pe& behaviour of the gentlemen 
“who compofed their Suite; or of the valuable and curious 
‘ prefents intended for the Emperor—and yet, ftrange to tell, 
never was there an embafly that fucceeded fo ill! 


“You may be curicus, perhaps, to know the reafon of an 
“¢ eyent fo unfavourable and fo extraordinary. I will tell you 
&¢ in 


nd 
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ina few words. Thefe gentlemen, like all ftrangers, who 
know China only from books, were ignorant of the manner 
of proceeding, of the cuftoms and the etiquette of this court ; 
and, to add to their misfortune, they brought with them a 
Chinefe interpreter fill lefs informed than themfelves. The 
confequence of all which was that,*in the firft place, they 
came without any prefents for the Minifter of State, or for 
the fons of the Emperor. Secondly, they refufed to go 
through the ufual ceremony of faluting the Emperor, with- 
out offering any fatisfaCtory reafon for fuch refufal. Thirdly, 


They prefented themfelves in clothes that were too plain, 


and too common. Fourthly, They did not ufe the precaution 
to fee (graiffer la patte) the feveral perfons appointed to the 
fuperintendance of their affairs. Fifthly, Their demands 
were not made in the tone and ftyle of the country. Ano- 
ther reafon of their bad filccefs, and, in my mind, the prin- 
cipal one, was owing to the intrigues of a certain miffionary, 
who, imagining that this embafly might be injurious to the 
interefts of his own country, did not fail to excite unfavour- 
able impreffions againft the Englifh nation.” | 


The points of failure enumerated in this letter of Monfieur 


Grammont, were fo many fpurs to the Dutch fadory to try 
their fuccefs at the court of Pekin the following year. No 
foener did Mr. Van Braam receive this difpatch, by the return 
of the Englifh embafly to Canton, than he prepared a letter 
for the Commiffaries General at Batavia, in which he informed 
them, that as it was the intention of the different nations who 
had factories eftablifhed in Canton, to fend embafladors to the 


capital, 
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Capital, for the purpofe of congratulating the Emperor on his 
attaining the age of eighty-four years, which would be in the 
fixtieth year of his reign, he had refolved to proceed on fuch 
a miffion on the part of the Batavian Republic, and requefted 
that he might be furnifhed, without delay, with fuitable cre- 
dentials. To this apptication the Commiffaries General, who 
had been fent out the fame year to retrench the expences of 
the Company in their Indian fettlements, and to reform abyfes, 
returned for anfwer, That, ‘“ however low and inadequate their 
‘* finances might be to admit of extraordinary expences, yet 
‘“* they deemed it expedient not to fhew any backwardnefs in 
‘¢ adopting fimilar meafures to thofe purfued by other Euro- 
“ peans trading to China; and that they had, accordingly, 
“ nominated Mr. Titfingh as chief, and himfelf (Mr. Van 
‘© Braam) as fecond Embaflador to the Court of China.” 


Mr. Titfingh loft no time in repairing to Canton, and thefe 
two Embafladors, determining to avail themfelves of the hints 
thrown out in Monfieur Grammont’s letter, and thereby to 
avoid fplitting on the fame rock which, they took for granted, 
the Britifh Embaffador had done, cheerfully fubmitted to every 
humiliating ceremony required from them by the Chinefe, who, 
in return, treated them in the moft contemptuous and indignant 
manner. At Canton they were ordered to affift in a folemn 
proceffion of Mandarines to a temple in the neigbourhood, and 
there, before the Emperor’s name, painted on cloth, and fuf- 
pended above the altar, to bow their heads nine times to the 
ground, in token of gratitude for his great condefcenfion in. 
permitting them to proceed to his prefence, in order to offer 

c him 
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him tribute. Thcy fubmitted even to the demands of the ftate- 
officers of Canton, that the letter, written by the Commif- 
faries General at Batavia to. the Emperor of China, and tranf- 
lated there into the Chinefe language, fhould be broke open, 
and the contents read by them; and that they fhould further 
be allowed to make therein fuch alterations and additions as 
they might think proper. The Embaflador, refolving not to 
be wanting in any point of civility, requefted to know when 
he might have the honour of paying his refpedts to the Viceroy ; 
and received for anfwer, that the cuftoms of the country did 
not allow a perfon in his fituation to come within the walls 
of the Viceroy’s palace, but that one of his officers fhould re- 
ceive his vifit at the gate; which vifit ¢o the gate was literally 
made. Mr. Van Braam, in relating this circumftance in his 
journal, obferves, that the Viceroy “ affured his Excellency, he 
* ought not to take his refufdl amifs, as the fame terms had 
“ been prefcribed to Lord Macartney the preceding year.” 
Mr. Van Braam knew very well that Lord Macartney never 
fubjected himfelf to any fuch refufal; and he knew too, that 
the fame Viceroy accompanied his Lordfhip in a great part 
of ais journey from the Capital: that he partook of a repaft, 
on the invitation of Lord Macartney, at the Britifh factory ; 
when, for the firft time, both Mr. Van Braam and the fuper- 
cargoes of all the European nations had been permitted to fit 
down in the prefence of one of his rank. 


At Pekin they were required to humiliate themfelves at leaft 
thirty different times, at each of which they were obliged, on 
their knees, to knock their heads nine times againft the ground, 

which 
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which Mr. Van Braam, in his journal, very coolly calls, per- 
forming the falute of honour, “ faire le falut dbonncur.” 
And they were finally difmiffed, with a few paltry pieces of 
filk, without having once been allowed to open their lips on 
any kind of bufinefs ; and without being permitted to fee either 
their friend Grammont, or any other European’ miffionary, 
except one, who had fpecial leave to make them a vilit of half 
an hour, the day before their departure, in prefence of ten or 
twelve officers of government. On their arrival in this Capital 
they were lodged, literally, ina flable; under the fame cover, 
and in the fame apartment, with a parcel of cart-horfes. Mr. 
Van Braam’s own words are, ** Nous voila donc a notre arrivée 
“© dans la celébre refidence impcriale, loges dans une efpéece d’¢curic. 
“ Nous ferions nous attendus a une pareille avanture !” 


After fuch a vile reception and degrading treatment of the 
Dutch Embafly, what advantages can reatonably be expected 
to accrue from a fervile and unconditional compliance with the 
fubmiffions required by this haughty government? It would 
rather feem that their exactions are proportioned to the com- 
plying temper of the perfons with whom they have to treat. 
For it appears, not only from Mr. Van Braam’s own account 
of the Embafly, but alfo frem two manui{cript journals in the 
Author’s poffeffion, one kept by a Dutch gentleman in the 
fuite, and the other by a native Chinefe, that the Embafladors 
from the Batavian Republic were fully prepared to obviate 
every difficulty that might arife from the fuppofed points of 
failure in the Britifh Embafly, as directed to their notice 
by M. Grammont. In the firft place, they not only carried 

c2 prefents 
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prefents for the Minifters of State, but they calmly fuffered 
thefe gentlemen to trick them out of the only curious and valu- 
able articles among the prefents intended for the Emperor, and 
to fubftitute others, of a mean and common nature, in their 
place. Secondly, they not only complied with going through 
the ufual ceremony of faluting the Emperor, but alfo of falut- 
ing the Empcror’s name, painted on a piece of filk, at leaft fifty 
times, on their journey to and from the Capital: which de- 
grading ceremony they even condefeended to perform before 
the perfon of the Prime Minifter. With regard to the third 
point, it certainly appears that no expence had been {pared in 
providing themfelves with fplendid robes for the occafion; but, 
unfortunately, they had but few opportunities of making ufe 
of them, their baggage not arriving at the Capital till many 
days after they had been there. Nor does it feem that the 
drefs of a foreign Embaffador is confidered of much confe- 
quence in the eyes of the Chinele ; for, when thcfe gentlemen 
wifhed to excufe themielves from going to court, on account 
of their dufty and tattered clothes, in which they had per- 
formed a moft painful journey, the Matter of the Ceremonies 
obferved, that it was not their dre/s, but their perfons, which 
the Emperor, his mafter, was defirous to fee. And, it can 
hardly be fuppofed, they would omit obferving the fourth 
article, which, Mr. Grammont is of opinion, was negleéted by 
Lord Macartney. And, in the laft place, they ftand fully 
acquitted of any want of humility in the tone and {tyle of their 
communications, after having allowed their credentials to be 
new modelled by the officers of Government at Canton; from 
which city they had alfo an interpreter, a very proper one, no 


doubt, appointed to attend them. 
3 Their 
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Their miffion, it is true, was not well calculated for making 
terms or rejecting propofals. The Chinefe were not unac- 
quainted with the declining finances of the Dutch; they knew 
very well that the embaffy had originated in Canton, and that it 
was accredited only from their fuperiors in Batavia. In their 
journey they were haraffed beyond meafure; fomttimes they 
were lodged in wretched hovels, without furniture and without 
cover; fometimes they were obliged to pafs the night in ,the 
open air, when the temperature was below the freezing point ; 
frequently for four and twenty hours they had nothing to eat. 
Van Braam obferves that, owing to the fatigues of the journey, 
the badnefs of the victuals, their early rifing and expofure to 
the cold, he loft about five inches in the circumference of his 
body. Being rather corpulent, and not very expert in perform- 
ing the Chinefe ceremony at their public introduction, his hat 
happened to fall on the ground,,upon which the old Emperor 
began to laugh. ‘* Thus,” fays he, “I received a mark of dif- 
“‘ tinGtion and predilection, fuch as never Embaflador was ho- 
“ noured with before. I confefs,” continues he, * that the recol- 
'JeGtion of my fufferings from the cold in waiting fo long in the 
‘“‘ morning, was very much foftened by this incident.” No man 
will certainly envy this gentleman’s happy turn of mind, in 
receiving fo much fatisfaclion in being laughed at. 


The tone of the Emperor’s letter, with which they were dif- 
miffed, while it fpeaks the vain and arrogant fentiments of this 
haughty government, fhews at the fame time how well ac- 
quainted they were with the circumftances that gave rife to the 
miffion, and the degree of eftimation in which they held it. It 

was 
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was written in the Tartar, Chinefe, and Latin languages, from 
the laft of which, as rendered by the miffionaries, the following 
is a literal tranflation. The contents were addrefled to the 
Council of India, but on the outfide wrapper, ** Jo the King of 
“© Folland.” It may ferve at the fame time asa fpecimen of 
Chinefe compofition. 


*f I have received from heaven the fceptre of this vaft empire. 
‘“* T have reigned for fixty years with glory and happinefs ; and 
“« have eftablifhed the moft profound peace upon the four 
“¢ feas* of the faid empire, to the benefit of the nations bor- 
“ dering upon them. The fame of my majefty and proofs of 
‘““ my magnificence have found their way into every part of the 
‘* world, and they conftitute the pride and the pleafure of my 
“ vaft domains. 


““ I confider my own happy empire, and other kingdoms, 
as one and the fame family ; the princes and the people are, 
in my eye, the fame men. I condefcend to fhed my bleffings 
over all, ftrangers as well as natives; and there is no country, 
however diftant, that has not received inftances of my bene- 
volence. Thus, all nations fend to do me homage, and to 
congratulate me inceflantly. New and fucceffive Embaffadors 
arrive, fome drawn in chariots over land, and others traverfe, 
in their fhips, the immenfity of the feas. In fad, I attend 
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* This cxpreffion alludes to the ancient opinion that China was furrounded by the fea, 
and that the reft of the world was made up of iflands. Yet though they now poffefs a 
tolerable notion of geography, fuch is their inveterate adherence to ancient opinion, that 
they prefer retaining the moft abfurd errors, rather than change one fingle fentiment or 
expreffion that Confucius has written. 
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to nothing but the good adminiftration of my empire. I feel 
a lively joy in obferving the anxiety with which they flock 
together from every quarter to contemplate and admire the 
wife adminiftration of my government. I experience the 
moft agreeable fatisfaction in participating my happinefs 
with foreign ftates. -1 applaud therefore your government, 
which, although feparated from mine by an immenfe ocean, 
has not failed to fend me congratulatory letters, accompanied 
with tributary offerings. 


‘* Having perufed your letters, 1 obferve that they contain 
nothing but what I confider as authentic teftimonies of your 
great veneration for me, from whence I conclude that you 
admire my mode of governing. . In faét, you have great 
reafon to applaud me. Since you have carried on 
your trade at Canton, (and it ie now many years,) ftrangers 
have always been well treated in my empire; and they have 
individually been the objects of my love and affection. I 
might call to witnefs the Portuguefe, the Italians, the Englith, 
and others of the fame fort of nations, who are all equally 
efteemed by me, and have all prefented me with pre- 
cious gifts. All have been treated, on my part, after the 
fame manner, and without any partiality. I give abundantly 
even when thofe things I received from them are of no 
value. My manner of doing thefe things is undoubtedly 


known in your country. 


* Concerning your Embaffador, he is not, properly {peaking,. 


* {ent by his King; but you, who are a company of merchants, 


“ have 
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“have fuppofed yourfelves authorized to pay me this refpect. 
** Your Sovereign, however, having directed you to chufe a fa- 
“ yourable moment of my reign, you have now fent to felicitate me 
*“* accordingly in the name of your faid Sovereign. The fixtieth 
“© year of my reign was about to becompleted. You, a com- 
* nany, too diftant from your Sovereign, could not announce it 
“ tohim. Interpreting this to be his pleafure, you have under- 
** teken to fend, in his name, to do me homage ; and I have no 
“© doubt this prince is infpired towards me with the fame fenti- 
** ments,which I have experienecd in you. I have, therefore, 
“ received your Embaflador as if he had been fent immediately 
“ by his King. And I am defirous you fhould be made ac- 
“© quainted that I have remarked nothing in the perfon of your 
‘© Embaflador, but what bore teftimony of his refpect for me, 
‘© and of his own good conduct. 


“ I commanded my great officers to introduce him to my 
prefence. I gave him feveral entertainments, and permitted 
‘© him to fee the grounds and the palaces that are within my vaft 
“ and magnificent gardens of Yuen min Yuen. I have fo acted 
“ that he might feel the effects of my attention, dividing with 
“him the pleafures which the profound peace of my empire 
** allows me to enjoy. I have, moreover, made valuable pre- 
‘* fents, not only to him, but alfo to the officers, interpreters, 
“* foldiers, and fervants of his fuite, giving them, befides what 
“* is cuftomary, many other articles, as may be feen by the 
** catalogue. 
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* Your Embaffador being about to return to the prefence of 
** his fovereign, I have directed him to prefent to this Prince 
“* pieces of filk and other valuable articles to which I have 
‘“* added fome antique vafes. 


“¢ May your King receive my prefeut. May he govern his 
‘“* people with wifdom ; and give his fole attention to this grand 
© object, acting always with an upright and fincere heart: 
© and, laftly, may he always cherifh the recolleCtion of my 
“ beneficence ! May this King attentively watch over the affairs 
“ of his kingdom. I recommend it to him ftrongly and ear- 


 neftly. 


“ The twenty-fourth day of the firft moon of the fixtieth. 
year of the reign of Kien Long.” 


4 


o 


The very different treatment which the Englith embaffy receiv- 
ed at the court of Pekin is eafily explained. The Chinefe are well 
informed of the fuperiority of the Englith over all other nations 
by fea; of the great extent of their commerce; of their vaft 
poffeffions in India which they have long regarded with a jea- 
lous eye; and of the character and independent {pirit of the 
nation. They perceived, in the manly and open conduét of 
Lord Macartney, the reprefentative of a fovereign in no way in- 
ferior to the Emperor of China, and they felt the propriety, 
though they were unwilling to avow it, of exacting only the 
fame token of refpect from him towards their fovereign, that one 
of their own countrymen, of equal rank, fhould pay to the por- 
trait of his Britannic majefty. It muit, however, have been a 

n hard 
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hard ftruggle between perfonal pride, and national importance, 
before they refolved to reje&t fo fair a propofal, and confent to 
wave a ceremony which had never, on any former occafion, 
been difpenfed with. It ts eafy to conceive how ftrong an im- 
preffion the refufal of an individual to comply with the cere- 
monies of the country was likely to make on the minds of the 
Emperor and his court: how much they muft have fuffered in. 
thefr own opinion, and how greatly muft their pride have been 
mortified, to find that by no trick, nor artifice, nor ftretch of power, 
could they prevail on an Englifh Embaffador to forego the dig- 
nity and refpe& duc to the fituation he held at their court, whi- 
ther they were now convinced he had not come, as was fignified 
in painted letters on the colours of the fhips that tranfported the 
embafly up the Pe:-ho, “to offer tribute to the Emperor of 
China.” 


With regard to the intrigues of the Portugueze miffionary, 
mentioned in Mr. Grammont’s letter, Lord Macartney was fuf- 
ficiently aware of them long before his arrival in the capital, and 
took fuch meafures, in confequence of the information, as were 
moft likely to be effe€tual in counteracting any influence that 
he might fecretly exert, injurious to the interefts of the Britifh 
nation. But the intrigues of churchmen are not always eafily 
obviated, efpecially where they are fufpicious of their errors being 
expofed or their ignorance detected. It is a painful truth (and 
is noticed here with relutance, on account of the many worthy 
members of the focicty) that the minifters of a certain branch of 
« religion whole diftinguifhing feature is meeknefs and forbear- 
ance, fhould have fo far perverted the intention of its benevo- 
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lent author, as to have produced more intrigues, cabals, and 
perfecutions, than even the relentlefs Mahomedans, whofe firft 
article of faith inculcates merit in deftroying thofe of a different 
perfuafion. Their political intrigues and interference in ftate 
affairs, have done material injury to the caufe of Chriftianity in 
almoft every country into which their miffions have extended. 


The malignant fpirit of this fame Portugueze miffiionary was 
not confined to the framing of falfhoods and mifreprefentations 
with regard to the views of the Britifh embafly, but Kas con- 
tinued to exert its influence at the court cf Pekin, in the fame 
fecret and difhonourable way, whenever an opportunity oc- 
curred that feemed favourable for raifing unwarrantable fufpi- 
cions in the minds of the Chinefe againft the Englith nation. 
Towards the clofe of the laft war, when it was foynd expedient 
to take poffefiion of fome of the Portugueze colonies, and an 
expedition for this purpofe was actually fent out to fecure the 
peninfula of Macao, this miffionary loft no time in fuggefting 
to the Chinefe court, that the deligns of the Englifh in getting 
poffeffion of Macao might be of the fame nature as thofe they 
had already practifed in India; and that if they were once fuf- 
fered to get footing in the country, China might experience 
the fame fate as Hindoftan. Fortunately for the concerns of 
the Britifh Eaft India Company this officious interference and 
the malevolent infinuations of Bernardo Almeyda took a very 
different turn to what he had expected. The intelligence of a 
hoftile force fo near the coaft of China coming firft from an 
European miffionary, implied a ncegle@ in the Viceroy of Can- 
ton, and an angry letter was addrefled to him from court, 
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ordering him to give immediate and accurate information on 
the fubje&t. The Viceroy, nettled at the officious zeal of the 
Portugueze, pofitively denied the fat of any holtile intention 
of the Englifh, “ who, being a brave people, and terrible in 
‘“* arms, had intimidated the Portugueze at Macao, though 
“ without reafon, as their fhips of war, as ufual, came only to 
* protect their fhips of commerce againft their enemies.’” When 
this difpatch of the Viceroy reached Pekin, the Emperor was 
fo exafperated to think that the Court had fuffered itfelf to be 
mifled by an European miffionary, that he ordered Almeyda to 
appear before the mafter of the houfchold, and on his knees 
to afk forgivenefs of crime, which, he was told, deferved to be 
punifhed with death; and he was difmiffed with a caution never 
more to interfere in the ftate affairs of China. The whole of this 
curious tranfaction is publifhed in the Pekin Gazette of laft 
year; fo that the Englith have gained a confiderable degree of 
Feputation by it, fo much, indeed, that the Chinefe at Canton 
(and a great deal depends upon their reprefentations) would 
have no objection to fee the Englifh in poffeffion of Macao; 
for they cordially hate, I believe it is not too much to fay 
they defpife, the Portugueze, and they fpeak with horror of 
the French. What a moment then is this for England to turn 
to its advantage ! 


Independent, however, of the machinations of miffiona- 
ries, fuch is the pride and the haughty infolence of the Chinefe 
government, that, in no inftance on record, but that of the 
Britith embaffy, has it ever relaxed from its long eftablithed 
cuftoms, nor acquiefced in any demands of foreign embaffadors, 

whether 
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whether the tone in which they were made was fupplicating or 
authoritative. The forms of the court they contend to be as 
immutable as were the laws of the Medes and Perfians. Every 
thing muft be conduéted by prefcriptive ufage, and no devia- 
tion allowed from the rules which for ages have been eftablifhed 
by law, and regiftered by the council of ordinances; much 
lefs the remiffion of any duty that might derogate from the 
reverence and refpe&t which are confidered to be due to the per- 
fon of the Emperor. 


It may be imagined, then, that an event fo new as a refufal 
to fubmit to the degrading ceremony required from an embaf- 
fador, at his public introduétion, could not fail of making a 
very {trong impreffion on the minds of thofe about the perfon 
of his Imperial Majefty ; who, as Mr. Van Braam fays, were 
(and without doubt they were much better fatisfied with the 
complying temper of the Dutch, than with the inflexible pertina- 
city of the Englifh. Yet, they did not venture to lodge the latter 
in a ftable, nor think proper to perfevere in demanding unrea- 
fonable homage. Neither was any pique or ill-nature apparent 
in any fingle inftance, after the departure of the embafly from 
the capital, but very much the contrary. The officers ap- 
pointed to conduct it to Canton teftifted the moft earneft 
defire to pleafe, by a ready attention to every minute circum- 
ftance that might add to the comforts of the travellers, or alle- 
viate, if not entirely remove, any little inconvenience. It was 
a flattering circumftance to the embaflador to obferve their 
anxiety for the favourable opinion of a nation they had now 
begun to think more highly of, and of whom, in meufuring 

3 with 
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with themfelves, it was not difficult to perceive, they felt, 
though too cautious to avow, the fuperiority. 


The Britith embafly was a meafure which it was abfolutely 
neceflary to adopt, for reafons that are flated at full length in 
the tirft chapster of Sir George Staunton’; valuable work, and 
the foundation it has laid for future advantages more than 
counterbalances the trifling expence it occafioned to the Eaft 
India Company, which did not exceed two per cent. on the 
annual amount of their trade from England to Canton. Thofe 
who had formed immoderate expectations muft have little un- 
derflcod the laws and cuftoms of China, which admit not the 
fyfiem of mutual intercourfe between diftant nations, by means 
of embaffadors or refident minifters at the refpective courts. 
Their cuftom is to receive embafladors with refpect and hofpi- 
tality; to confider them as vifitors to the Emperor, and to 
entertain them accordingly as his particular guefts, from the 
moment they enter the country tll they return to the bounda- 
ries of his empire. This being neceflarily attended with an 
enormous expence *, the court of ceremonies has prefcribed 
forty days for the refidence of foreign embafladors, either in 
the capital, or wherever the court may happen tobe; though on 
particular occafions, or by accident, the term may fometimes 
be extended to double that time. 


Thus by coniulting the accounts of the different European 
embafhies that have been fent to China in the two laft centu- 


* The expence occefioned to the court of China by the Britith embafly, will be 
fated in a fubfequent chapter. 


T1es, 
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The Portugueze embafly entered Pekin the 1ft May 1753, 
and left it the 8th June following, being only thirty-nine days. 


The Britith embafly arrived in Pekin the 21ft Auguft 1793, 
and departed the 7th October, being forty-feven days. 


The third Dutch embafly entered the capital the roth 
Janwary 1795, and left it the 15th February, being thirty-fix 
days. 


On the whole, then, it may be concluded, that neither Mon- 
fieur Grammont, nor they who conceived that an unconditional 
and fervile compliance, on the part of the Britifh Embaffador, 
would have been produGtive of more favourable refults, were 
right in their conjectures. On the contrary, it may, perhaps, 
be rather laid down as a certain confequence, that a tone of 
{ubmiffion, and a tame and paffive obedience to the degrading 
demands of this haughty court, ferve only to feed its pride, and 
add to the abfurd notions of its own vaft importance. 
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CHAP. II. 


Occurrences and Obfervations in the Navigation of the Yellow 
Sea, and the Paflage up the Pei-ho, or White River. 


Different Teftimonies that have been given of the Chinefe Charatter.—Compavifon of 
China with Europe in the fixteenth Century.— Motives of the Miffionaries in ther 
Writings.—Britifo Embaffy paffes the Streights of Formofa. — Appearance of a 
Ta-fung-—Chufan Iflands.—Inflance of Chinefe Amplification. — Various Chinefe 
Veffels.—Syftem of their Navigation—their Compa/s, probably of Scythian Origin 
—foreign Voyages of.—Traces of Chinefe in America—in an Ifland of the 
Tartarian Seasin the Perfian Gulph—traded probably as far os Madagafcar.— 
Commerce of the Tyrians.—Reafons for conjecturing that the Hottentots may 
have derived their Origin from China.—Portrait of a Chinefe compared with that 
of a Hottentst.— Malays of the fame defeent as the ChinefeomCurious coincidences 
in the Cuffoms of thefe and the Sumatrans. —Cingale/e of Chinefe Origin. —One 
of the Brigs difpatched to Chu-fan for Pilots.—Rapid Currents among the 
Ilands.—Vifit to the Governor.— Difficulties in procuring Pilots.—Arbitrary Pro- 
ceeding of the Governor. — Pilots puzzled with our Corpafs—Ignorance of — Arrive 
in the Guiph of Pe-tehe-lee.—Vifit of two Officers from Court, and their Prefent 
wmenter the Pei-ho, and embark in convenient Yachts.—Accommodating Condué? 
of the two Officers. Profupfion of Provifions.— Appearance of the Country —of the 
People.— Drefs of the Women.—-Remarks on their fmall Feet.—Chinefe an un- 
cleanly and frowzy People.—Immenfe Crowds of People and River Craft at Tien- 
Sing.—Decent and prepoffiffing Conduct of the Multitude.—Mujfical Air fung by 
the Rowers of the Y. achts.— Favourable Traits in the Chinefe Chara&er.—Face 
and Produéts of the Country.—-Miultitudes of People Inhabitants of the Water— 
Another Inflance of arbitrary Power.—~Difembark at Tong Tchoo, and are lodged 


in a Temple. 


Ir any man fhould make a colleCtion of all the inventions, 


“© and all the produdtions, that every nation, which now is, 
E & or 
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‘or ever has been, upon the face of the globe, the whole: 
** would fall far fhort, either as to number or quality, of what 
“is to be met with in China.” Thefe, or fomething fimilar, 
are the words of the learned Haac Vollius. 


The teftimony given by the celebrated authors of the Ency- 
clopedie des Connoiffances bumaines is almoft equally ftrong: 
‘“ The Chinefe who, by common confent, are fuperior to all. 
* the Afiatic nations, in antiquity, in genius, in the progrefs. 
* of the {ciences, in wifdom, in government, and in true phi- 
* lofophy ; may, moreover, in the opinion of fome authors, 
* enter the lifts, on all thefe points, with the moft enlightened 
“ nations of Europe.” 


How flattering, then, and-gratifying muft it have been to 
the feelings of thofe few favoured perfons, who had the good. 
fortune to be admitted into the fuite of the Britifh Embaffador,. 
then preparing to proceed to the court of that Sovereign who. 
held the government of fuch an extraordinary nation; how 
greatly muft they have enjoyed the profpect of experiencing, 
im their own perfons, all that was virtuous, and powerful, and. 
grand, and magnificent, concentrated in one point—in the city 
of Pekin ! 


And if any doubts might have arifen, on confideration that nei- 
ther the learned Canon of Windfor, nor the celebrated Authors. 
of the Encyclopedie, were ever in China; that the firft was won- 
derfully given to the marvellous, and the latter had no other 
authorities, than thofe of the Jefuits, and other miffionaries for. 
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propagating the Chriftian faith, yet fuch doubts were more 
inclined to yield to the favourable fide, as being fupperted by 
the almoft unanimous concurrence of a multitude of teftimanies, 
contained in the relations that have, at various times, been pub- 
lifhed not only by the miffionaries, but alfo by fome other tra- 
vellers. 


The late Sir William Jones, indeed, who defervedly took 
the lead in oriental literature, had obferved, in {peaking ‘of the 
Chinefe, that “ By fome they have been extolled as the oldeft 
“ and wifeft, as the moft learned, and moft ingenious, of na~ 
“ tions; whilft others have derided their pretenfions to anti- 
“© guity, condemned their government as abominable, and 
“ arraigned their manners as inhuman; without allowing 
“ them an element of fcience, or a fingle art, for which 
“ they have not been cneente to fome more ancient and more 
“ civilized race of men.” 


It is true, alfo, the refearches of Mr. Pauw, the fagacious 
philofopher of Berlin, and the narrative of the elegant and 
impreffive writer of Lord Anfon’s Voyage, convey to the 
reader’s mind no very favourable ideas of the Chinefe charac- 
ter; yet, as the enquiries of the one were entered upon in a 
fpirit of controverfy, and dire&ted to one fingle point, and the 
author, as juftly has been obferved of him, delights fometimes to 
take a {wim againft the ftream, many deduCtions were clearly to 
be made from the conclufions of Mr. Pauw. And with regard 
to the Narrative of Mr. Robins, it may be remarked that, to 
decide upon the general charaGter of the Chinefe, from the 
dealings Lord Anfon had with them in the port of Canton, 
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would be as unfair, as it would be thought prefumptuous in 2 
foreigner to draw the charaéter of our own nation from a 
cafual vifit to Falmouth, Killybeggs, or Aberdeen. The fame 
remark will apply tothe accounts given of this nation by 
Toreen, Ofbeck, Sonnerat, and fome others, who have vifited 
Canton in frading fhips, none of whom were five hundred 
yards beyond the limits of the European faftories. 


It would alfo have been highly illiberal to fuppofe, that a 
body of men, remarkable, as the early Jefuit miffionaries were 
thought to be, for probity, talent, and difintereftednefs, fhould 
ftudioufly fit down to compofe fabrications for the mere pur- 
pofe of deceiving the world. Even Voltaire, who had little 
partiality for the facerdotal character, is willing to adnyit, that 
their relations ought to be confidered as the productions of the 
moft intelligent travellers that have extended and embellifhed 
the fields of Science and Philofophy. This remark, with pro- 
per allowances being made for the age in which they were 
written, may perhaps be applied to the narratives of the early 
miffions to China, though not exactly to fome others of a more 
modern date. All the praifes beftowed by the former on this 
nation, the latter, it would feem, have, injudicioufly, confidered 
themfelves bound to juftify ; without taking into account the 
progreflive improvements of Europe within the laft century 
and a half. 


That China was civilized to a certain degree before moft of 
the nations of Europe, not even Greece excepted, is a fact that 
will not admit of a doubt; but that it has continued to im- 
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prove, fo as ftill to vie with many of the prefent European 
ftates, as the miffionaries would have it fuppofed, is not by any 
means fo clear. From the middle to the end of the fixteenth 
century, compared with Europe in general, it had greatly the 
‘fuperiority,. if not in fcience, at leaft in arts and manufactures, 
in the conveniencies, and the luxuries of life. The Chinefe 
were, at that period, pretty much in the fame ftate in which 
they ftill are; and in which they are likely to continue. When 
the firft Europeans vifited China, they were aftonithed to find 
an univerfal toleration of religious opinions; to obferve Lamas 
and Zao-tees, Fews, Perfees, and Mabomedans, living quietly 
together, and each following his own creed without moleftation ; 
whilft moft of the countries in Europe were, at that time, torn 
in pieces by religious fchifms; and man. was labouring with 
enthufiaftic fury to deftroy his fellow-creatures, in honour of 
his Creator, fora flight difference of. opinion in matters of no 
real importance, or even for a different acceptation of a word. 
In China, every one was allowed to think as he pleafed, and to 
chufe his own religion. The horrid maffacre of the proteftants 
in Paris had terrified all Europe. China knew nothing of in- 
ternal commotions, but fuch as were fometimes occafioned by 
a partial fearcity of grain. “The art of improving vegetables 
by particular modes of culture, was juft beginning to be known 
in Europe. All China, at that time, was comparatively a par- 
den. When the King of France introduced the luxury of filk 
ftockings, which, about eighteen years afterwards, was adopted 
by Elizabeth of England, the peafantry of the middle provinces 
of China were clothed in filks from head to foot. At this 
period, few or none of the little elegancies or conveniencies of 
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life were known in Europe ; the ladies’ toilet had few effences 
to gratify the fenfe of fmell, or to beautify, for a time, the 
complexior ; the {fcifflars, needles, pen-knives, and other little 
appendages, were then unknown; and rude and ill-polithed 
fkewers ufurped the place of pins. Im China, the ladies had 
their needlework, their paint-boxes, their trinkets of ivory, of 
filver in fillagree, of mother-pearl, and of tortoife-fhell. Even 
the Galendar, at this time fo defective in Europe, that Pope 
Gregory was urged to the bold undertaking of leaping over, or 
annihilating, ten days, was found to be, in China, a national 
concern, and the particular care of government. Decimal 
arithmetic, a new and ufeful difcovery of the feventeenth cen- 
tury in Europe, was the only fyftem of arithmetic in ufe in 
China. In a word, when the nobility of England were Seep- 
ing on flraw, a peafant of China had his mat and his piflew ; 
and the man in office enjoyed his filken mattrefs. One cannet, 
therefore, be furprized if the impreffions mede upon thefe 
holy men were powerfully felt, or if their defcriptions fhould 
feem to incline a little towards the marvellous. Nor muy per- 
haps their relations be found to be much embellitfhed, on a fair 
comparifon of the ftate of China with that of Earope in gene- 
ral, from the year 1560 to the clofe of the fame century. 


Thefe religious men, however, might have had their motives 
for fetting this wonderful people in the faireft point of view. 
The more powerful and magnificent, the more fearned and 
refined they reprefented this nation to be, the greater would 
be their trimmph in the event of their efiecting a change of the 
national faith. It may alfo have occurred to them, that com- 
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mon prudence required they fhould {peak favourably, at leaft, 
of a nation under whofe power and protection they had volun- 
tarily placed themfelves for life. There is every reafon to fup- 
pofe, that in general they mean to tell the truth, but by fuppref- 
fing fome part of it, or by telling it in fuch a manner as if they 
expected it would one day get back to China in the language of 
that country, their accounts often appear to be contradictory in 
themfelves. In the fame breath that they extol the wonderful 
ftrength of filial piety, they {peak of the common prattices of 
expofing infants; the ftri€t morality and ceremonious conduct 
of the people are followed by a lift of the moft grofs debauch- 
eries; the virtues and the philofophy of the learned are ex- 
plained by their ignorance and their vices ; if in one page they 
fpeak of the exceffive fertility of the country, and the amazing 
extenfion of agriculture, in the next, thoufands are feen perifh- 
ing by want; and whilft they extol with admiration the pro- 
grefs they have made in the arts and {ciences, they plainly in- 
form us that without the aid of foreigners they can neither caft 
a cannon, nor calculate an eclipfe. 


Upon the whole, however, the Britith embaffy left England 
under a favourable impreffion of the people it was about to vilit. 
Whether the expeCtations of all thofe who compofed it, inde- 
pendent of any politieal confideration, were realized, or ended 
in difappointment, may partly be collected from the following 
pages. The opinions they contain are drawn from {uch inci- 
dents and anecdotes as occurred in the courfe of an eight months” 
vifit and from fuch as feemed beft calculated to illuftrate the- 
condition of the people, the national character, and the nature 

of 
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of the government. A fhort refidence in the imperial palace of 
Yuen-min-yuen, a greater fhare of liberty than is ufually per- 
mitted to ftrangers in this country, with the affiftance of fome 
little knowledge of the langudge, afforded me the means of col- 
lecting the faéts and obfervations which I now lay before the 
public ; and in the relation of which I’have endeavoured to ad- 
here to that excellent rule of our immortal poet, 





«* Nothing extenuate, 
“: Nor fet down aught in malice.’’ 


And as the qualities of good and evil, excellence sill mediocrity, 
in any nation, can only be fairly eftimated by a comparifon with 
thofe of the fame kind in others, wherever a fimilitude or a con- 
traft in the Chinefe charater or cuftoms with thofe of any other 
people ancient or modern occurred to my recollection, I have 
confidered it as not wholly uninterefting to note the relation or 
difagreement. 


The difpatches from China, received by the Britifh Embaffa- 
dor on his arrival at Batavia, communicated the agreeable intel- 
ligence that his Imperial Majefty had been pleafed, by a public 
edict, not only to declare his entire fatisfa@tion with the intended 
embaffy, but that he had likewife iffued ftri@ orders to the com- 
manding officers of the feveral ports along the coaft of the Yel- 
low Sea, to be particularly careful that Pilots fhould be ready, 
at a moment's notice, to condu@ the Englith fquadron to Zien- 
fing, the neareft port to the capital, or to any other which 
might be confidered as more convenient and fuitable for the 
Britifh fhips. 

By 
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By this communication a point of fome difficulty was now con- 
fidered to be removed. It was deemed a defireable circumftance 
to be furnifhed with the means of proceeding direQtly to Pekin 
through the Yellow Sea, and thus to avoid any intercourfe with the 
port of Canton; as it was well known the principal officers of the 
government there were-prepared to throw every obftacle in the 
way of the embaffy, and if not effeQtually to prevent, at leaft to 
counteract, any reprefentations that might be made at the impe- 
rial court, with regard to the abufes that exift in the adminjftra- 
tion of the public affairs at that place, and more efpecially to the 
exactions and impofitions to which the commercial ‘eftablifh- 
ments are liable of the different nations whofe fubjcéts have efta- 
blifhed factories in this fouthern emporium of China. It could 
not be fuppofed, indeed, that their endeavours would be lefs ex- 
erted, in this particular inftance, than on all former occafions of 
a fimilar nature. 


The navigation of the Yellow Sea, as yet entirely unknown 
to any European nation, was confidered as a fubje@& of fome 
importance, from the information it would afford the means of 
fupplying, and which, on any future occafion, might not only 
leffen the dangers of an unknown paflage, but prevent alfo much 
delay by fuperfeding the neceflity of running into different ports 
in fearch of Chinefe Pilots, whom, by experience, we afterwards 
found to be more dangerous than ufeful. 


We paffed through the ftreight: of Formofa without feeing 
any part of the main land of China, or of the ifland from 


whence the ftreight derives its name, except a high point 
r towards 
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towards the narthern extremity. The weather, indeed, during 
three fuccgfflive days, the 25th, 26th, and 27th July was fo 
dark and gloomy, that the eye could fcarcely difcern the largeft 
objects at the diftance of a mile, yet the thermometer was from 
80° to 83° the greater part of thefe days. A heavy and almoft in- 
ceffant fall ef rain was accompanied with wiolent fqualls of wind,. 
and frequent burfts of thunder and flathes of lightning ; which, 
with the crofs and confufed fwelvin the fea, made the paflage not 
only uncomfortably irkfome, but alfo extremely dangerous, on. 
account of the many iffands interfperfed in almoft every part: 


of the ftrait. 


On the evening of the 25th the fun fet in a bank of fog,, 
which made the whole weftern fide of the horizon look. 
like a blaze of fire, and the barometer was obferved to have 
fallen near one third of af inch, which, in thefe latitudes. 
and at fea, is confidered as a certain indication of a change of 
weather, There were on board fome Chinefe fitfhermen who 
had been driven out to fea in one of the Eaft India company’s 
fhips, which we met with in the flraits of Sunda. Thefe men 
affured us that the appearance of the heavens prognofticated one 
of thofe tremendous. gales. of wind which are well. known to 
Europeans by the name of Ty-phoon and which fome ingenious 
and learned men have fuppofed to be the fame as the Typhon. 
of the Egyptians or rupwy of the Greeks. ‘The Chinefe, how- 
ever have made ufe of no mythological allufion in naming this 
hurricane. They call it Za-fumg which literally. fignifies a. 
a great wind. ‘The wind was certainly high the whole of the- 
night and the following day, the thunder and lightning dread- 
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ful, and the.variable fqualls and rain frequent and heavy; the 
depth of the fea from 25 to 30 fathoms, 


The charts, however, of this paflage into the Yellow Sea, 
conftruéted by Europeans when the Chinefe permitted foreign 
nations to trade to Chu-fan, are confidered as fufficiéntly exad 
for fkilful navigators to avoid the dangerous rocks and iflands, 
By the help of thefe charts our {quadron ventured to ftand 
through the ftill more intricate and narrow paflages of the Chu- 
fan Archipelago, where, in the contracted fpace of about eight 
hundred fquare leagues, the furface of the fea is ftudded with a 
clufter, confifting, nearly, of four hundred difting iflands. 


Thefe iflands appeared to us, in failing among them, to be 
moftly uninhabited, extremely barren of trees or fhrubs, and 
many of them deftitute even of herbage, or verdure of any kind. 
In fome of the creeks we perceived a number of boats and other 
{mall craft, at the upper ends of which were villages compofed 
of mean looking huts, the dwellings moft probably of fifhermen, 
as there was no appearance of cultivated ground near them to 
furnith their inhabitants with the means of fubfiftence. 


The fquadron having dropped anchor, we landed on one of 
the largeft of thefe iflands ; and walked a very confiderable dif- 
tance before we faw a human being. At length, in defcending a 
valley, in the bottom of which was a {mall village, we fell in - 
with a young peafant, whom with fome difficulty, by means of 
an interpreter, we engaged in converfation. Embarrafled in thus 


fuddenly meeting with ftrangers, fo different from his own 
F 2 coun~ 
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countrymen, in drefs, in features, and complexion, his timidity 
might almoft be faid to affume the appearance of terror. He foon, 
however, gained confidence, and became communicative. He 
affured us that the ifland on which we were, and of which he was a 
native, was the beft in the whole groupe, and the moft populous, 
except that of Chu-/an ; the number of ts inhabitants being ten 
thoufand fouls. It was difcovered, however, before we had 
been long in the country, that when a Chinefe made ufe of the 
monofyllable va, which in his language fignifies ten thoufand, 
he was not to be underftood as {peaking of a determinate or 
precife number, but only as making ufe of a term that implied 
amplification. A ftate criminal, for example, is generally con- 
demned to undergo the punifhment of being cut into ten thou- 
fand pieces ; the great wall of China is called the wan-/ee-tchin, 
or wall of ten thoufand lee, or three thoufand Englifh miles, a 
length juft double to that which the moft authentic accounts 
have given of it. But when he means to inform any one that 
the emperor has fen thoufand large veflels, for the purpofe of 
collecting taxes paid in kind, on the grand canal, inftead of the 
monofyllable van he invariably makes ufe of the expreffion nine 
thoufand nine hundred and ninety-nine, as conveying a fixed 
and definite number, and, in this cafe, he will be underftood 
to fignify literally ten thoufand. In this manner, I fuppofe, 
we were to underftand the population-of the ifland Lo-ang. 


At the fight of our large fhips, fo different in their appear- 
ance from any of thofe belonging to the Chinefe, a vatt 
number of boats, iffuing from every creek and cove, prefently 
crowded together, tn fuch a manner, and with fo little manage- 
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The diameter of the mainmaft of one of the larger kind of 
MChinefe veflels, fuch as trade to Batavia, is not lefs than that of 
an Englifh man of war of fixty-four guns. And it is fixed 
in a bed of maffive timber laid acrofs the deck. On each 
maft is a fingle fail of matting, made from the fibres of 
the bamboo, and ftretched by means of poles of that reed, 
running acrofs, at the diftance of about two feet from each other. 
Whefe fails are frequently made to furl and unfurl like a fan. 
When well hoifted up and braced almoft fore and aft, or 
paralbel with the fides of the fhip, a Chinefe veffel will fail 
within three and a half, or four points of the wind; but they 
lofe all this advantage over thips of Europe by their drifting to 
leeward, in confequence of the round and clumfy fhape of 
the bottom, and their want of keel. The rudder is fo placed, 
in a large opening of the ftern, that it can occafionally be 
taken up, which is generally done on approaching fands and 
fhallows. 


The Chinefe, in fa&, are equally unfkilled in naval archi- 
tecture, as in the art of navigation, They keep no reckoning 
at fea, nor poffefs the leaft idea of drawing imaginary lines 
upon the furface of the globe, by the help of which the pofi- 
tion of any particular fpot may be afligned; in other words, 
they have no means whatfoever of afcertaining the latitude or 
the longitude of any place, either by eftimation from the diftance 
failed, or by obfervation of the heavenly bodies, with inftru- 
ments for that purpofe. Yet they pretend to fay, that many 
of their early navigators made long voyages, in which they 
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were guided by charts of the route, fometimes drawn on paper, 
and fometimes on the convex furface of large gourds or 
pumpkins. From this circumftance, fome of the Jefuits have 
inferred, that fuch charts muft have been more correct than 
thofe on flat furfaces. If, indeed, the portion of the convex _ 
furface, employed for the purpofe, was the fegment of a fphere, 
and occupied a fpace having a comparative relation to that 
part of the furface of the earth failed over, the inference might 
be allowable ; but this would be to fuppofe a degree of know-, 
ledge to which, it does not appear, the Chinefe had at any time 
attained, it being among them, in every period of their hiffory, 
an univerfally received opinion, that the earth is a f{quare, and 
that the kingdom of China is placed in the very center of its 
flat furface.. 


The prefent fyftem of Chinefe navigation is to keep as near 
the fhore as poffible; and never to‘ lofe fight of land, unlefs 
in voyages that abfolutely require it; fuch as to Japan, Batavia, 
and Cochin-China. Knowing the bearing, or direction of the 
port intended to be made, let the wind be fair or foul, they 
endeavour, as nearly as poffible, to keep the head of the thip 
always pointing towards the pert by means of the compafs. 
This inftrument, as ufed in China, has every appearance of 
originality. ‘The natives know nothing, from hiftory or tra- 
dition, of its firft introduction or difcovery ; and the ufe of the 
magnet, for indicating the poles of the earth, can be traced, 
from their records, to a period of time when the greateft part 
of Europe was.in a ftate of barbarifm. It has been conjectured, 
indeed, that the ufe of the magnetic needle, in Europe, was 


firft brought from China by the famous traveller Mario Polo- 
the 
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the Venetian. Its appearance immediately after his death, or, 
according to fome, while he was yet living, but at all events, in 
his own country, renders fuch a conjecture extremely probable. 
The embaffies in which he was employed by Kublai-Khan, and 
the long voyages he performed by fea, could fcarcely have been 
practicable without the aid of the compafs. Be this as it may, the 
Chincfe were, without doubt, well acquainted with this inftru- 
ment long before the thirteenth century. It is recorded in their 
‘eft authenticated annals merely as a fat, and not as an~ ex- 
traordinary circumftance, that the Emperor Chung-ho prefented 
an embaffador,of Cochin-China, who had loft his way in coming 
by fea, with a Ting-nan-tchin “a needle pointing out the fouth,” 
the name which it ftill retains. Even this idea of the feat of 
magnetic influence, together with the conftruCtion of the com- 
pafs-box, the divifion of the card into eight principal points, and 
each of thefe again fubdivided into three, the manner of fuf- 
pending the needle, and its diminutive fize, feldom exceeding 
in length three quarters of an inch, are all of them ftrong 
prefumptions of its being an original, and not a borrowed 
invention. 


By fome, indeed, it has been conjetured, that the Scythians, 
in the northern regions of Afia, were acquainted with the 
polarity of the magnet, in ages antecedent to all hiftory, and that 
the virtue of this foffil was intended to be meant by the flying 
arrow, prefented to Abaris by Apollo, about the time of the 
Trojan war, with the help of which he could tranfport him- 
felf wherever he pleafed. The abundance of iron ores, and 
perhaps of native iron, in every part of Tartary, and the very 
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early period of time in which the natives were acquainted with 
the procefs of {melting thefe ores, render the idea not impro- 
bable, of the northern nations of Europe, and Afia, (or the Scy- 
thians,) being firft acquainted with the polarity of the magnet. 


Yet even with the affiftance of the compafs, it is 
furprizing how the clumfy and ill-conftruéted veffels of the 
Chinefe can perform fo long and dangerous a voyage as that to 
Batavia. For, befides being thrown out of their courfe by 
every contrary wind, their whole conftru@ion, and particularly 
the vaft height of their upper works above the water; feems 
little adapted to oppofe thofe violent tempefts that prevail on 
the China feas, known, as we have already obferved, by the 
name of Ta-fung. Thefe hurricanes fometimes blow with 
fuch firength that, according to the affertion of an experienced 
and intelligent commander of one of the Eaft India Company’s 
fhips, “* Were it poffible to blow ten thoufand trumpets, and 
‘* beat as many drums, on the forecaftle of an Indiaman, in the 
“ height of a Za-fung, neither the found of the one nor the 
** other would be heard by a perfon on the quarter-deck of the 
“fame fhip.” In fad, vaft numbers of Chinefe veffels are 
loft in thefe heavy gales of wind; and ten or twelve thoufand 
{ubje&ts from the port of Canton alone are reckoned ‘to perifh 
annually by fhipwreck. 


When a fhip leaves this port on a foreign voyage, it is con- 
fidered as an equal chance that fhe will never return; and when 
the event proves favourable, a general rejoicing takes place 
among the friends of all thofe who had embarked in the 
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hazardous enterprize. .Some of thefe fhips are not lefs than a 
thoufand tons burden, and contain half that number of fouls, 
befides the paffengers that leave their country, in the hope of 
making their fortunes in Batavia and Manilla. A fhip is fel- 
dom the concern of one man. Sometimes forty or fifty, or 
even a hundred different merchants purchafe a veflel, and 
divide her into as many compartments as there are partners, 
fo that each knows his own particular place in the fhip, which 
he%is at liberty to fit up and to fecure as he pleafes. He fhips 
his goods, and accompanies them in perfon, or fends his fon, 
cr a neat relation, for it rarely happens that they will truft 
each other with property, where no family connexion exifts. 
Each fleeping-place is juft the length and breadth of a man, 
and contains only a {mall mat, fpread on the floor, and a pil- 
low. Behind the compafs is generally placed a {mall temple, 
- with an altar, on which is continually.kept -byrning a fpiral 
taper compofed of wax, tallow and fandal-wood: duft. This 
holy flame anfwers a double purpofe; for while the burning 
of it fulfils an aét of piety, its twelve equal divifions ferve 
to meafure the twelve portions of time, which make up a 
complete day. It fhould feem that the fuperftitious notions 
inculcated in the people have led them to fuppofe, that fome 
particular influence refides in the compafs; for, on every ap- 
pearance of a change in the weather, they burn incenfe before 
the magnetic needle. 


The loffes occafioned among the fhips that were employed 
to tranfport the taxes paid in kind from the ports of the 
fouthern and middle provinces to the northern capital, were fo 
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great, at’the time of the Tartar Conqueft, in the thirteenth 
century, that the fucceflors of Gengis-Khan were induced to 
open a direct communication between the two extremes of the 
empire, by means of the rivers and canals; an undertaking 
that refleéts the higheft credit on the Mongul Tartars, and 
which cannot fail to be regarded with admiration, as long as.it 
fhall continue to exift. The Chinefe, however, fay, that the 
Tartars only repaired the old works that were fallen into 
decay. . 


Six centuries previous to this period, or about the feventh 
century of the Chriftian era, the Chinefe merchants, according 
to the opinion of the learned and ingenious Mr. de Guignes, 
carried on a trade to the weft coaft of North America. That, 
‘at this time, the promontory of Kamfkatka was known to 
them under thes#améeg§,Za-Shan, many of their books of 
travels fufficlently’teftify ; but their journies thither were gene- 
rally made by land. One of the miffionaries affured me that, 
in a collection of travels to Kamfkatka, by various Chinefe, 
the names of the feveral Tartar tribes, their manners, cuftoms, 
and charatters, the geographical defcriptions of lakes, rivers, 
and mountains, were too clearly and diftinGly noted to be mif- 
taken. It is, however, extremely probable that, as furs and 
peltry were always in great demand, they might alfo have fome 
commun‘zation with the faid promontory from the ifles of 
Jeffo, to which they were known to trade with their fhipping ; 
and which are only a very fhort diftance from it. Mr. de 
Guignes, in fupport of his opinion, quotes the journal of a 


Bonze, as the priefts of Fo have ufually been called, who 
G2 failed 
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failed eaftward from Kamfkatka to fuch a diftance as, in his 
mind, puts it beyond a doubt that the country he arrived at 
was no other than the coaft of California. The Spanifh writers, 
indced, of the early voyages to this country, make mention of 
various wrecks of Chinefe veffels being found in different parts 
of the weftern coaft of the New Continent; and they obferve 
that the natives here were, invariably, more civilized than in 
the interior and eaftern parts of America. 


Even thofe on the eaftern coaft of South America have a 
very ftrong refernblance to the Chinefe in their perfons, though 
not in their temperament and manners. The Viceroy of the 
Brazils retains a dozen of thefe people in his fervice, as rowers 
of his barge, with the ufe of which he one day honoured us, 
to make the tour of the grand harbour of Rio de Janeiro. 
We obferved the Tartar or, Chinefe features, particularly the 
eye, ftrongly marked in the countenances of thefe Indians; thc 
copper tinge was rather deeper than the darkeft of the Chinefe ; 
but their beards being moftly confined to the upper lip and 
the point of the chin, together with their ftrong black hair, 
bore a very near refemblance. 


The ifland of Tcho-ka, or Saghalien, in the Tartarian fea, 
oppofite the mouth of the Amour, has evidently been peopled - 
by the Chinefe. When Monfieur la Peroufe vifited this ifland, 
he found the inhabitants clothed in blue nankin, and “ the 
*‘ form of their drefs differed but little from that of the 
** Chinefe; their pipes were Chinefe, and of Toftanague ; they 
“ had long nails; and they faluted by kneeling and proftration, 

* like 
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“ like the Chinefe. If,” continues the navigator, “ they have a 
“common origin with the Tartars and Chinefe their fepa- 
“ ration from thefe nations muft be of very ancient date, for 
** they have no refemblance to them in perfon, and little in man- 
“ ners.” Yet from his own account it appears that both their 
manners and cuftoms have a'very clofe refemblance. 


The Chinefe at one period carried on a very confiderable 
commerce with Buffora and other fea-ports in the Perfian 
guiph, particularly Siraff, near which fome fmall iflands, ‘as 
well as feveral remarkable points and headlands of the coaft, 
ftill bear Chinefe names. In fome of the voyages it is obferved 
that a Colony of Chinefe had apparently fettled in the kingdom 
of Soffala, the defcendants of whom were, in the time of the 
writers, eafily diftinguifhed from the other natives, by the dif- 
ference of -their colour and their features. The early Portu- 
guefe navigators alfo obferve that on ‘the ifland St. Laurence 
or Madagafcar they met with people that refembled the Chi- 
nefe. ‘That the celebrated traveller Marco Polo vifited Mada- 
gafcar in a Chinefe veffel there can be little doubt, unlefs indeed, 
like his own countrymen, we chufe rather to reject the proba- 
ble parts of his narrative as fabulous, and to believe the miracles 
performed by the Neftorian Chriftians in Armenia as the only 
truths in his book. 


It is impoffible not to confider the notices given by this early 
traveller as curious, interefting and valuable; and, as far as 
they regard the empire of China, they bear internal evidence of 


being generally corre&. He failed from China in a fleet con- 
fifting 
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fifting of fourteen fhips, each carrying four mafts, and having 
their holds partitioned into feparate chambers, fome containing 
thirteen ditin& compartments. This is the exact number of 
divifions into which a// the holds of thofe fea-faring veflels 
were partitioned that tranfported the prefents and baggage from 
our own fhips in the gulph of Pe-¢che-/ee into the river Per-bo ; 
and we obferved many hundreds of a ftill larger defcription, that 
are employed in foreign voyages, all carrying four matts; fuch vel- 
fels, our failors who are remarkable for metamorphofing foreign 
names, wlually call Funks, from Tchuan which fignifes a fhip ; the 
Tfong-ico or viceroy of a province is called by them Yobn Tuck. 


Not only the form of the fhips, but the circumftances of the 
voyage taken notice of by this ancient navigator ftamp his rela- 
tion with authenticitv. The ftrong current between Madagal- 
car and Zanzebar rendering it next to impoffible for fhips to get 
back to the northward; the‘black natives on that coaft, the 
produds of the country which he enumerates; the true defcrip- 
tion of the Geraffe or Camelopardalis, at that time confidered in 
Europe as a fabulous animal, are fo many and fuch ftrong evidences 
in favour of his narrative, as to leave little doubt that he either 
was himfelf upon the eaft coaft of Africa, or that he had received 
very correct information from his Chinefe fhipmates concerning 
it. Yet Doctor Vincent has afferted, in his Periplus of the Ery- 
threan Sea *, that in the time of this Venetian traveller none but 
Arab or Malay veflels navigated the Indian Ocean. With all due 
deference to fuch high authority I cannot forbear obferving that the 
* In the very next page (202) he however corrects himfelf, by obferving that either 
the Chinefe or Malays navigated as far as Madagafcar. | 
fimple 
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fimple relation of Marco Polo bears internal and irrefiftible evi- 
dence that the fleet of fhips in which he failed were Chinefe, of 
the fame kind to all intents and purpofes as they now are. 
Nor have we any reafon for doubting the authority of the two 
Mahomedans who vifited China in the ninth century, when 
they tell us that Chinefe dhips traded to the Perfian gulph at 
that time. Ina chart made under the direction of the Vene- 
tian traveller and ftill preferved in the church of St. Michael de 
Murano at Venice, the fouthern part of the continent of Africa is 
faid to be diftin@ly marked down, though this indeed might 
have been inferted after the Cape of Good Hope had been 
doubled by the Portugueze. 


Whether the Prince of Portugal had feen or heard of this 
chart, or confulted the Arabian Geographers, or had read of the 
circumnavigation of Africa in the firrft tranflation of Herodotus 
that made its appearance but a few years before the difcovery 
of the fouthern promontory of this continent by Bartholomew 
Diaz; or whether the voyages were undertaken at that time 
on a general plan of difcovery, authors feem not to have 
agreed, but the opinion, I underftand, among the Portugueze is 
that Henry had good grounds for fuppofing that the circumna- 
vigation of Africa was practicable. 


And whether the Phoenicians did or did not, in the earlieft 
periods of hiftory, double the Cape of Good of Hope there 
is abundant reafon for fuppofing they were well acquainted with 
the eaft coaft of Africa as far as the Cape of Currents. Nor is it 
probable that the extent and flourifhing condition of the trade 

and 
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and commerce of Zyrus fhould have been limited to that part 
of the Indian ocean to the fouthward of the Red Sea, which 1s 
a more difficult navigation than to the northward. That this 
commerce was extenfive we have the authority of the prophet 
Ezekiel, who, in glowing terms, has painted its final deftruction, 
and. who, it may be remarked, is fuppofed to have lived at the 
very time the Phoenicians failed’‘round Africa by order of Necho. 
‘* Thy riches and thy fairs, thy merchandife, thy mariners and 
“ thy pilots, thy caulkers, and the occupiers of thy merchan- 
“* dize, and all thy men of war that are in thee, and in all thy 
“ company which is in the midft of thee, fhall fall into the 
“ midift of the feasin the day of thy ruin.” It is probable there- 
fore that the navigation of the Eaftern Seas was known in the 
earlieft periods of hiftory, and there feems to be no reafon for 
fuppofing that the Chinefe fhould not have had their fhare in it. 


Without, however, making any enquiry into the proba- 
bility that an ancient intercourfe might have fubfifted between 
China and the Eaft coaft of Africa, either by. convention for 
commercial purpofes, or that Chinefe failors might have been 
thrown on that coaft either in Phoenician, or Arabian, or their own 
veflels, 1 happened to obferve in a former publication of “ Travels 
“* in Southern Africa,” as a matter of fact, “ that the upper lid of 
** the eye of a real Hottentot, as in that of a Chinefe, was 
“* rounded into the lower on the fide next the nofe, and that it 
“‘ formed not an angle as in the eye of an European—that 
“‘ from this circumftance they were known in the colony of 
“‘ the Cape by the name of Chinefe Hoitentots.” Further ob~ 
fervations have confirmed me in the very firiking degree of re- 
femblance between them. Their phyfical chara¢ters agree in 

almoft 
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almoft every point. The form of their perfons in the remark- 
able {fmallnefs of the joints and the extremities, their voices and 
manner of {peaking, their temper, their colour and features, and © 
particularly that fingular fhaped eye rounded in the corner next 
the nofe like the end of an ellipfis, probably of Tartar or Scy- 
thian origin, are nearly alike. They alfo agree in the broad root 
of the nofe; or great diftance betwcen the eyes: antl in the 
oblique pofition of thefe, which, inftead of being horizontal, 
as is generally the cafe in European fubjects, are deprefled 
towards the nofe. A Hottentot who attended me in travelling 
over Southern Africa was fo very like a Chinefe fervant I had 
in Canton, both in perfon, features, manners, and tone of voice, 
that almoft always inadvertently I called him by the name of 
the latter. ‘Their hair, it is true, and that only differs. This, 
in a Hottentot, is rather harfh and wiry, than woolly, neither 
long, nor fhort, but twifted in hard curling ringlets refembling 
fringe. I poffefs not a fufficient ‘degrée of fkill in plryfiology 
to fay what kind of hair the offspring would have of a Chi- 
nefe man and Mofambique woman; much lefs can I pretend 
to account for the origin of the Hottentot tribes, infulated on 
the narrow extremity of a large continent, and differing {fo 
remarkably from all their neighbours, or where to look for 
their primitive ftock unlefs among the Chinefe. 


I am aware it will appear rather fingular to thofe, who may 
have attended to the accounts that generally have been given 
of thefe two people, to meet with a comparifon between the 
moft polifhed and the moft barbarous, the wifeft and the moft 
ignorant of mankind; and I am therefore the lefs furprized at 

H an 
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at an obfervation sande by the writers of the Critical Review 
“ that the foetus of the Hottentots may refemble the Chinefe, as- 
“ the entrails of a pig refemble thofe of a man; but on this 
** topic our ingenious author feems to wander beyond the circle 
“ef his knowledge.” I hope thefe gentlemen will not be of- 
femtled at my: taking this occafion to affure them that the com- 
parifon Was not even then made on leofe grounds, although no 
inference was drawn from it, and that on. a clofer examina- 
tion, I am the more convinced of their near refemblance in 
mental as well as phyfical qualities. ‘The aptitude of a Hotten- 
tot in acquiring and combining ideas is not lefs than of a Chi- 
nefe, and their powers of imitation are equally great, allowance 
being made for the difference of education ; the one being con- 
tinually from his infancy brought up in a fociety where all the 
arts and conveniencies of life are in common ufe; the other: 
among a miferable race of beings in conftant want even of the. 
common neceflaries. of life. 


But as affertions and opinions prove nothing, I have annexed: 
the portrait of a real Hottentot, drawn from the life by Mr. S.. 
Daniell, in order to compare it with one of a Chinefe, taken alfo: 
from the life by Mr. Alexander; and I have no. doubt that a 
cléfe comparifon of thefe portraits will convince the reader, as 
well as the reviewer, that the refemblance I remarked to have 
found was not altogether fanciful. 


Indeed the people that have derived their origin from the 
fame ftock with the Chinefe, are more widely fcattered over- 
the Afiatic continent and the oriental iflands than is generally 

| imagined. 
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‘amagined, All thofe numerous focieties, known under 
the common name of Malays, are unqueftionably defcended 
from the ancient inhabitants of Scythia or Tartary; and it may 
perhaps be added, that their connection with the Arabs and 
their converfion to Iflamifm firft infpired, and have now ren- 
dered habitual, that cruel and fanguinary difpofition for which 
they are remarkable ; for it has been obferved that the natives of 
thofe iflands, to which the baleful influence of this religion has 
not extended, have generally been found a mild and inoffenfive 
people; ‘as was the cafe with regard to the natives of the 
Pelew iflands when difcovered by Captain Wilfon. , 


The perufal of Mr. Marfden’s excellent hiftory of Sumatra 
leaves little doubt on my mind that a Chinefe colony at fome 
early period has fettled on that ifland. This author obferves 
that the eyes of the Sumatrans are little, and of the fame 
kind as thofe of the Chinefe; that they fuffer their nails to 
grow long ; ‘that théy excel in working fillagree, making gan- 
powder, &c., that they regifter events by making knots on cords ; 
that they count decimally ; write with a ftyle on bamboo; that 
they have little hair on their bodies and heads, which little, like the 
Chinefe, they extra&. In their language, many words, I perceive, 
are fimilar ; and the correfponding words exprefs the fame idea 
in both languages ; but on etymological comparifons I would be 
underftood to lay little ftrefs, for reafons which will be affigned in 
the fixth chapter. The fimilitude of a religious ceremony is much 
ftronger ground to build upon; and the coincidence is fuffi- 
ciently remarkable, that the manner practifed by the Sumatrans 
in taking a folemn oath fhould exa&ly agree with the fame ce- 

Hu 2 remony 
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remony which is ufed in giving a folemn pledge among the 
common people of China, namely, by wringing off the head of 
acock. Captain Mackintofh told me that having once occafion 
to place great confidence in the mafter of a Chinefe veffel, and 
doubting left he might betray it, the man felt himfelf confi- 
derably hurt, and faid he would give him fufficient proof that 
he was to be trufted. He immediately procured a cock, and, 
falling down on both knees, wrung off his head; then hold- 
ing up his hands towards heaven, he made ufe of thefe words: 
“ If I aét otherwife than as I have faid, do thou, o tien, (Hea- 
* ven) deal with me as I have dealt with this cock !” 


I have fince been informed, from the beft authority, that 
whenever, in the courfe of the concerns of the Britifh Eaft 
India Company with the merchants of China, it may be necef- 
fary to adminifter an oath toa Chinefe, the fame ceremony 
is gone through of wringing off the head of a cock, which is 
by them confidered in a very ferious light, a fort of incantation, 
whofe effets upon their minds are not unlike thofe produced. 
by fuppofed magic fpells, once common in our own country, 
by which the vulgar were perfuaded that the Devil was to be 
made to appear before them. In a Chinefe court of juftice an 
oath is never adminiftered. In a late affair, where a Chinefe 
was killed by a feaman of a Britifh man of war, and the Cap- 
tain was about to adminifter an oath to two of his people 
whom he produced as evidences in a Chinéfe court of juftice, 
the chief judge was fo fhocked, that he ordered the court to 
be inftantly cleared. 


The 
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The Cingalefe are unqueftionably of Chinefe origin. Thofe 
who are acquainted with the Chinefe manners and charaéter, 
will immediately perceive the very clofe refemblance, on reading 
Mr. Boyd’s relation of his embaffy to the King of Candy. 
Sin guo, kingdom of Sin, (from whence Sina, or China,) are 
Chinefe wiordé: the termination is European. So alfo is the 
name of the ifland Chinefe, See-lar, See-long, or Sce-lung, the 
Weftern Dragon, in conformity to an invariable cuftom of 
affigning the name of fome animal to every mountain. 


Having no intention, however, to inveftigate minutely the 
extent of Chinefe navigation and commerce in ancient times, 
but rather to confine my obfervations to their prefent fate, 
I return from this digreffion, in order to proceed on our 
voyage. 


One of the fmall brigs, attending the expedition, was dif- 
patched without lofs of time to the port of Cbu-San, to take 
on board the pilots that, agreeable to the order contained in 
the Imperial edi€t, were expected to be found in readinefs to 
embatk. In fome of the paflages, formed by the numerous 
iflands, the currents ran with amazing rapidity, appear- 
ing more like the impetuous torrents of rivers, {welled 
by rains, than branches of the great ocean. The depth too 
of thefe narrow paflages was fo great as to make it difficult, 
dangerous, and frequently impoffible,.for fhips to anchor in 
the event of a calm; in which cafe they muft neceflarily drive 
at the mercy of the ftream. As we approached, in the Cla- 


rence brig, the high rocky point of the continent called Ace-soo, 
3 which 
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which juts into the midft of the clufter of iflands, the wind 
fuddenly failed us; and the current hurried us with fuch velo- 
city dire&tly towards the point, that we expected momentarily 
to be dafhed in pieces; but on coming within twice the length 
of the fhip of the perpendicular precipice, which was fome 
hundred feet high, the eddy fwept her round three feveral times 
with gréat rapidity. The Captain would have dropped the 
anchor, but an old Chinefe fifherman, whom we had taken 
on board to pilot us, made figns that it was too deep, and, at 
the fame time, that there was no danger, except that of the 
bow/prit ftriking againft the mountain. The Chinefe veffels 
have no bow/prit. At this moment the lead was thrown, but 
we got no foundings at the depth of one hundred and twenty 
fathoms; yet the yellow mud was brought up from the bottom 
in fuch quantities, that the Nile, at the height of its inunda- 
tions, or the great Yellow River of China, could not be more 
loaded with mud than the fea was in the whirlpool of Kee-too 
point, The current, in the Strait of Faro, fetting direAly 
upon the rocks of Scylla, and the whirlpool of Charybdis, 
thofe celebrated objects of dread to ancient navigators, could not 
poffibly have been more awfully terrific, though perhaps more 
dangerous, than the currents and the eddies that boiled tumul- 
tuoufly round this promontory of the Chinefe continent, where, 


“¢ When the tide rushes from her rumbling caves 

“© The rough rock roars ; tumultuous boil the waves ; 
«¢ They tofs, they foam, a wild confufion raife, 

‘« Like waters bubbling o’er the fiery blaze.” 


The fecond whirl removed us to a confiderable diftance from 
the point, and, after the third, we were {wept rapidly along 
in 
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in a fmooth uniform current. Our interpreter, a Chinefe 
prieft, who had been educated in the college de propaganda fide 
at Naples, was not quite fo compofed as his countryman the 
pilot. The poor fellow, indeed, had nearly been thrown 
overboard by the boom of the mainfail, in the firft, which was 
the moft rapid, whirl of the fhip; the fame blow ftriking a 
failor toffed his hat overboard; and it afforded fome amufe- 
ment, in our fuppofed perilous fituation, to hear the different 
ejaculations of thefe two perfons om the fame occafion. 
Sanétifima Maria, ef miraculum, off miraculum ! exclaimed the 
prieft, with great eagernefs; whilft the failor, swhbing his head, 
and walking away, with much compofure obferved, that the 
d—n'd boom had carried away bisyfore-top-gallant cap ! 


The Chinefe, it feemed, had already been apprized of our 
arrival, for we had not proceeded far «before a large veffel bore 
down towards us, and, hailing the brig in their own language, 
defired we would bring her to anchor, and that they would con- 
duct us early the following morning into the harbour of-Chu-fan. 
Some of the officers came on board, were extremely civil, and 
prefented us with a bafket of fruit; but they affected to know 
nothing of the occafion that had brought us thither. Our old 
fifherman took out of the fea, (among thoufands that had 
floated round our veffel) one of thofe animal fubftances which, 
I believe, we vulgarly call /ea blubbers (MoLiusca medu/z 
porpita). It was at leaft a foot in diameter. Having dreffed it 
for his fupper, and feeing it wear the inviting appearance of a 
tranfparent colourlefs jelly, I was tempted to tafte it; but the 

effect 
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effet produced by this, or the fruit, or both, was a fevere 
ficknefs, which continued for feveral days. 


We weighed anchor at day-break, and, with a pleafant 
breeze, failed in company with the clumfy-looking junk, which, 
howevtr, to the furprize of our feanten, failed quite as well as 
the {mart-looking Clarence. 

Having anchored before the town, in a fpacious bafon 
formed by feveral iflands, and paid the ufual compliment of a 
falute, a few Mandarines (officers of government fo named 
by the early Portugueze from mandar, to command) came on 
board. To every queftion that led to the main point of our 
vifit, thefe people gave us evafive anfwers, affeQling the moft 
complete ignorance of every thing relating to the affairs of the 
embaffy. They faid the Z/ung-ping, or military governor of 
the ifland, was then abfent, but that he would return in the 
courfe of the day, and would be happy to fee us on fhore the 
following morning. Chinefe etiquette, I fuppofe, required that 
a day fhould elapfe before our reception in form. 


Accordingly, at an early hour in the morning the gentlemen 
of the embafly, who had been fent on this bufinefs, went on 
fhore, and were received by the Governor with great polite- 
mefs, and abundant ceremony, in his hall of public audience, 
which, as a building, had little to attract our notice. The 
ufual minute enquiries being gone through, which, it feems, 
Ghinefe good-breeding cannot difpenfe with, fuch as the health 
of his vifitors, of their parents and relations, and particularly 
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the name and age of each perfon, the obje@ of our vifit was 
explained to him; and at the fame time a hope expreffed that 
there would be no .delay in getting the pilots on board. The 
old gentleman appeared to be much furprized at fuch violent 
hafte, and talked of plays, feafts, and entertainments, that he 
meant to give us. Pilots, however, he faid, were xeady to 
take charge of the fhips, and to carry them along the coaft to 
the next province, where others would be found to condu@ 
them ftill farther. On being told that fuch a mode of naviga- 
tion was utterly impra@iicable for the large Englith fhips, and 
that fuch pilots would be of no ufe to us, he begred to be 
allowed the remainder of the day to enquire for others. We 
little expected to have met with any difficulties with regard to 
pilots, in one of the beft and moft frequented ports in China, 
where, at that time feveral hundred veffels were lying at anchor. 
The remainder of the day was fpent in a vifit to the city of 
Ting-hai; but the crowd became fo numerous, and the day 
was fo exceffively hot, that before we had paffed the length of 
a ftreet, we were glad to take refuge in a temple, where the 
priefts very civilly entertained us with tea, fruit, and cakes. 
The officer who attended us advifed us to return in fedan 
chairs, an offer which we accepted; but the bearers were 
{topped every moment by the crowd, in order that every one 
might fatisfy his curiofity by thrufting his head in at the win- 
dow, and exclaiming, with a grin, Hung-mau! Engli/bman, 
or, literally, Redpate ! Rather difappointed than gratified, we 
were glad, after a fatiguing day, to throw ourfelves into our 
cots on board the Clarence. 


I When 
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When we went on fhore the following morning, we found 
the military governor, attended by a civil magiftrate, by whom, 
after the ufual compliments, we were addreffed, in a long ora- 
tion, delivered apparently with a great deal of folemnity, the 
intention of which was to convince us that, as it had been the 
praCtice,of the Chinefe, for time immemorial, to navigate from 
port to port, experience had taught them it was the belt. 
Finding, however, that his eloquence could not prevail on his 
htarers to relinquifh their own opinions on the fubje@t, the 
governor and he confulted together for fome time, and at 
length’ refolved that a general mufter fhould be made of all the 
perfons in that place, who had at any time vifited by fea the’ 
port of Tien-fing. 


A number of foldiers were accordingly difpatched, and foon 
returned, with a fet of the moft miferable-looking wretches I 
ever beheld ; who were thruft into the hall, and dropping on 
their knces, were examined in that attitude, as to their qualifi- 
cations. Some, it appeared, had been at the port of Tien-fing, 
but were no feamen; others followed the profeffion, but had 
never been at that port; and feveral were hauled in, who had 
never fet a foot on board a veffel of any defcription whatfoever. 
In fhort, the greater part of the -day was confumed to no pur- 
pofe; and we were about to conclude that we had a great 
chance of leaving the central and much-frequented harbour of 
Chu-fan, without beiug able to procure a fingle pilot, when 
two men were brought in, who feemed to anfwer the purpofe 
better than any which had yet been examined. It appeared, 
however, that they had quitted the fea for many years, and 

being 
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being comfortably fettled in trade, had no defire to engage in 
the prefent fervice; on the contrary, they begged on their 
knees that they might be excufed from fuch an undertaking. 
Their fupplications were of no avail, The Emperor’s orders 
muft be obeyed. In vain did they plead the ruin of their 
bufinefs by their abfencé, and the diftrefs it would occafion to 
their wives, their children, and their families. ‘The Governor 
was inexorable; and they were ordered to be ready to embark 
in the courfe of an hour. 


This ‘arbitrary proceeding of the Governor conveyed no very 
exalted ideas of the juftice or moderation of the government, 
or of the protection it afforded to the fubjeét. To drag away 
from his family an honeft and induftrious citizen, fettled in 
trade, and to force him into a fervice that muft be ruinous to 
his concerns, was an at of injuftice and violence that could 
not be tolerated in any other than a defpotic government, 
where the fubje& knows no laws but the will of the tyrant. 
But we are yet on a diftant ifland of the Great Empire, remote 
from the fountain of authority; and delegated power, in all 
countries, is but too liable to be abufed. Befides, a Chinefe 
might be impreffed with fentiments equally unfavourable of our 
government, were he informed of the manner in which im- 
perious neceflity fometimes requires our navy to be manned. 


One confideration, however, might with fafety be drawn 
from the occurrences of this day, which was this, that long 
voyages are never undertaken where they can be avoided; but 
that the commerce of the Yellow Sea is carried on from 
a 12 port 
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port to port; and that the articles of merchandize fo tranf- 
ported muft neceffarily have many profits upon them, before 
they come to the diftant confumer; which may, in fome 
degree, account for the high prices many of the produéts of the 
country, as we afterwards found, bore in the capital. In like 
manner avas the inland commerce of-Afia conducted by cara~- 
vans, proceeding from ftation to ftation, at each of which were 
merchants to buy or exchange commodities with each other, 
thofe at the limits of the journey having no conneétion nor 
communication whatfoever with one another ; which will partly 
explain the ignorance of the Greeks with regard to the Eaftern 
countries, from whence they derived their precious ftones, per- 
fumes, and other valuable articles. 


The old Governor was evidently relieved from a load of 
anxiety at his fuccefs; and the tears and entreaties of the poor 
men ferved only to brighten up his countenance. From 
civility, or curiofity, or perhaps both, he returned our vilit on 
board the brig, which had been crowded with the natives from 
mornittg till night, fince her firft arrival in the harbour. The 
want of curiofity, which has been fuppofed to form a part of 
the Chinefe character, was not perceived in this inftance ; but 
it was that fort of curiofity, which appeared rather to be incited 
by the defire of looking narrowly at the perfons of thofe who 
were to have the honour of being prefented to their Great 
Emperor, than for the fake of gratifying the eye or the mind, 
by the acquirement of information or new ideas. The veffel, 
although fo very different from their own, was an object of 
litthe notice ; and although eager to get a. tranfient glance at 

the 
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the paffengers, their curiofity was fatisfied in a moment, and 
was generally accompanied with fome vague exclamation, 
in which the words 7a-whang-tee occurred; and the main 
drift of which feemed to imply, “ is this perfon to appear 
“ before our Great Emperor ?” This was ftill more remarkable 
in the crowd of Zing-bgi; nothing fcarcely was there heard 
but the words Za-whang-ice and Hung-mau, the Emperor and 
the Englifhman. 


The fquadron had fcarcely got under way, and cleared the 
narrow paflages between the iflands into the Yellow Sea, 
when it was perceived how very little advantage it was likely 
to derive from the Chinefe pilots. One of them, in fa@, had 
come on board without his compafs, and it was in vain to 
attempt to make him comprehend ours. The moveable card 
was to him a paradox, as being contrary to the univerfal prac- 
tice with them, of making the needle traverfe the fixed points, 
and not the points defcribed on the card to move (by the needle 
being attached to the card), as in thofe of Europe. The other 
was furnifhed with a compafs, about the fize of a common 
{nuff-box, being an entire piece of wood, with a circular exca- 
vation in the centre, juft large enough to admit the vibration 
of a very fine fleel needle, not quite an inch in length, which, 
however, might be found fufficiently ufeful, in their fhort 
voyages, by means of a peculiar contrivance for preferving the 
center of gravity, in all pofitions of the fhip, in coincidence 
nearly with the center of fufpenfion. Nor is it neccflary, in 
fo fhort and fine a needle, to load one end more than the other, 


in order to counteract the dip, or tendency that the magnetic 
I needle 
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needle is known to have, more or lefs, towards the horizon 
in different parts of the world. ‘The Chinefe, however, do 
not feem to have adopted their {mall needle from any know- 
ledge either of the variation, or of the inclination of the mag- 
netic needle. Although the needle be invariably fmall, yet it 
fometimes happens that the margin of the box is extended to 
fuch a fize, as to contain from twenty to thirty concentric 
circles, containing various charaéers of the language, contti- 
tuting a compendium of their aftronomical (perhaps more 
properly fpeaking) aftrological knowledge. As numbers of 
fuch compaffes are in the mufeums of Europe, it may not per- 
haps be wholly unacceptable to give fome notion of what thefe 
circles of characters contain. 


1. Central circle, or the needle. 

2. 8 myftical characters denoting the firft principles of 
matter, faid to be invented by Fo-/bee, the founder 
of the monarchy. 

3. The names of the 12 hours into which the day i 1s divided. 

4 and 5. Names of the circumpolar ftars. 

6. Characters of the 24 principal meridians or colures. 

7. The 24 fubdivifions or feafons of the year. 

8. The characters of the cycle of 60 years. 

- g. Numerical charaters relating to the above cycle. 
10. Characters denoting the 28 figns of the Zodiac. 
11x. Certain aftrological charaGters. 
12, Eight fentences explanatory of the 8 myftical characters 
on the fecond circle. 
13. A different arrangement of the Chinefe cycle. 
14. Charaéers of the five elements. 
15. Re- 
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1s. Repetition of the characters on the eighth circle. 

16. Repetition of the eighth circle. 

17, and18. Charaéters of obfcure mythology. 

19. Names of 28 conftellations and their.places in the hea- 
vens. 

20. Relates to the fixth and fifteenth circles. 

a1. The world divided according to the fidereal influences. 

22. Correfponds with the eighth and fixteenth circles. 

23. Contains the fame as the above with the addition of the 
fourteenth circle. 

- 24, and 25. Are inexplicable even by the Chinefe. 

26. An arrangement of certain charafters and marks for cal- 

culating lucky, unlucky, and neutral days. 


27, is the fame as the nineteenth, and furrounds the whole *. 

The greateft depth of the Yellow Sea, in the track of the 
fhips, did not exceed thirty-fix fathoms, and it was frequently 
diminifhed to ten fathoms. The weather, as ufually happens 
in fhallow feas, was generally hazy. In doubling the 
proje@ting promontory of the province of Shan-tung, the 
land was hidden in thick fogs. And on thefe, fortunately, 
diffipating, it was perceived that the whole fquadron was 
within four miles of the main land, and one of the fhips clofe 
upon a rocky ifland. The pilots were as ignorant of our fitua-. 


* If any argument were wanting to prove the originality of the magnetic needle as 
ufed in China, the circumftance of their having ingrafted upon it their moft ancient and 
favourite mythology, their cycles, conftellations, elements, and, in fhort, an abftra& of 
all their aftronomical or aftrological {cience, is quite fufficient to fettle that point. Thofe 
who. are acquainted with the Chinefe character will not readily admit that their long 
eftablithed fuperftitions fhould be found incorporated on an inftrument of barbarian ine 
vention. 
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tion as the meaneft failor in the fquadron. Proceeding to the 
weftward, a capacious bay was difcovered. One of the pilots, 
after a minute examination of the land, which was now clear, 
afferted that he knew the place very well ; that it was the bay 
of Mec-a-taw. ‘The confidence with which he fpoke, and 
the vaft concourfe of people, crowding down towards the 
fhore, as if expecting our arrival, induced the Commander to 
ftecr direGtly into the bay: but the depth of water diminifhing 
to five fathoms, and land appearing on every fide, it was thought 
prudent to let go the anchor. Several boats from the fhore were 
prefently along-fide ; and we were foon convineed how little we 
had to truft to the knowledge of our pilots, even within fight 
of land. We were informed that the bay was called Kee-/an- 
Jeu, and that Mcec-a-taw was, at leaft, fifteen leagues farther to 
the weftward. 


The hills along this fouthern coaft of the gulph of Pe-tche-lee 
have a very peculiar character. They are all of the fame form 
and nearly of the fame fize, being regular cones with {mooth 
fides as if fafhioned by art, and entirely detached, each ftanding 
on its proper bafe, refembling in their fhapes the fummer caps 
worn by the officers of government; and having, as yet, no 
European names, they were noticed in the journals by the ap- 
pellation of the firft, fecond, third, &c., mandarin’s bonnets, 


Determining now to avail ourfelves of the advice given by 
the magifirate of Cha-/an, and to navigate from port to port, 
we here procured two new pilots to carry the fhips to Mcee-a- 
taw. They brought us indeed to this place, but, inftead of a 
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harbour, we found. only a narrow ftrait, with a rapid tide fet- 
ting through it, and rocky anchoring ground. - On the fhore 
of the continent was a city of confiderable extent, under the walls 
of which next the fea was a bafon or dock, filled with veffels 
whofe capacity might be from ten to one hundred tons. 


The Governor of this city (the name of which we learned to 
be Zen-tchoo-foo) paid his refpects to the embaflador on board 
the Lion, and obferved in the courfe of converfation that his 
orders from court were to render all the fervice in his power to 
the embaffy, and to provide proper means of conveyance, either 
by land or by fea. He feemed to be about the age of five and 
thirty, a man of frank and eafy manners, courteous, intelligent, 
and inquifitive. He ftood higher in the opinion of all of us 
than any we had yet feen. The following morning he fent off 
what he was pleafed to call a trifling refrefhment, which con- 
fifted of four bullocks, eight fheep, eight goats, five facks of 
fine white rice, five facks of red rice, two hundred pounds of 
flour, and feveral bafkets of fruit and vegetables. 


We have always been taught to believe that the Chinefe con- 
fider us as barbarians; but we have hitherto no reafon to fay 
that they treated us as fuch. At all events it was obvious that 
the expected arrival of the Britifh embafly had made no flight 
impreffion on the court of Pekin. 


Here we once more ventured on another pilot to carry the 
fhips acrofs the gulph of Pe-tche-lee to Tien-fing. He was an 
old man of 70 years, and feemed to poffefs a perfeét knowledge 

K of 
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of all the bays and harbours in the gulph. He drew on paper 
the fketch of a port on the weftern coaft to which he undertook 
to carry the fhips. Fortunately, however, for us, it was con- 
fidered more fafe to fend the {mall brigs a-head to found, than 
to place any confidence in men who had already fo often de- 
ccived us. They had fcarcely departed before the fignal of 
danger was made; a new courfe was fteered for the night, and 
early the following morning, the fame fignal was repeated. 
No land was now in fight, yet the water had thallowed to fix 
fathoms ; it was therefore deemed prudent to come to an an- 
chor. It was a very unufual fituation for fuch large thips to 
ride thus at anchor in the middle of a ftrange fea, and out of 
fight of land, yet liable, in cafe of blowing weather, to ftrike 
againft the bottom. 


“The commanders of the fhips were exafperated againft the 
pilots, and thefe on their part were almoft petrified with fear. 
The poor creatures had done their beft, but they poffeffed nci- 
ther {kill nor judgment, or, perhaps, it may be more charitable 
to fuppofe that they were confufed by the novelty of their fitu- 
ation. It was in vain to endeavour to make them comprehend 
the difference in the draught of water between their own 
fhips and ours, which, in the latter, was as many fathoms as 
feet in the former, although they were palpably thewn, by a 
piece of rope, the depth that was required. 


As it was evidently impracticable to proceed farther with 
our own fhips towards the land, which was now from twelve 
to fifteen miles diftant, and fo very low as not to be vifible 


from 
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the deck, one of the tenders was difpatched to the mouth of 
the Pei-bo or white river to report our arrival. Here two 
officers from the court had already embarked to wait on the 
Embaflador, carrying with them a prefent of refrefhments, con- 
fifting of bullocks, hogs, fheep, poultry, wine, fruit, and vege- 
tables, in fuch quantities,,as to be more than fufficient for a 
a week’s confumption of the whole {quadron, amounting nearly 
to fix hundred men. ft confifted in twenty fmall bullocks, 
one hundred hogs, one hundred fheep, one thoufand fowls 
three thoufand pumpkins, as many melons, apples, pears, 
plumbs, apricots, and other fruits, with an abundance of culi- 
nary vegetables. The wine was contained in large earthen 
jars whofe covers were clofely luted. Numbers of the hogs 
and the fowls had been bruifed to death on the paflage, which 
were thrown overboard from the Lion with difdain, but the 
Chinefe eagerly picked them up, wathed them clean and laid 
them in falt. 


The number of veflels they had difpatched to take on fhore 
the prefents and the baggage was between thirty and forty, 
the capacity of each not being lefs, and many of them more, 
than two hundred tons; fo imperfect a judgment had thefe 
people formed of the quantity of articles to be tranfhipped. 
Thefe were the vellels whofe holds were divided into thirteen 
difting& compartments, feparated by partitions of two inch 
plank, the feams of which were canlked with a preparation 
of fine Hme made from fhells, and fibres of bamboo, in order 
to render them water-tight. Their fails, cables, rigging and 

K 2 cordage 
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cordage were all made of bamboo; and neither pitch nor tar 
was ufed on thefe or any part of the wood-work. 


We detained about fifteen of thefe veffels to take on fhore 
the Embaffador’s fuite, the prefents for the Emperor, and the 
baggage; after which the Britifh fhips ‘returned to Cou-/an 
without the affiftance of the Chinefe pilots, whofe fkill in 
navigation was held very cheap, by the loweft feamen on 
Board. 


On entering the Pei-bo we obferved a number of buildings 
erected on the right bank, with roofs of matting, but decorated 
in the moft fantaftical manner, with different coloured ribbands 
and variegated filks ; and about three hundred foldiers in their 
uniforms (which appeared to our eye not much adapted to 
military purpofes) were drawn out, with a band of mutfic, 
near a temporary landing-place conftruéted of wood; all of 
which we underftood had been haftily prepared for the recep- 
tion of the Embaflador; but as his Excellency was defirous of 
reathing the capital without delay, he declined going on fhore, 
preferring to ftep into the accommodation yachts at once, that 
were ready to receive him, a little higher up the river, the mo- 
ment that the prefents fhould be tramfhipped into the river- 
craft. The officers who were deputed to conduct him to the 
capital obferved, that fo much hafte was not at all neceffary, as 
the Emperor's birgh-day was yet diftant; thefe people having 
no other idea of an embafly, as it feemed, than that of its being 
a mere compliment to their Sovereign. The yellow flags dif- 
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played at the maft-heads of the river fleet, laden with the 
prefents, and confifting of feventeen fail, gave, indeed, a more 
extended meaning of fuch a miffion. Thefe flags, in broad 
black chara&ters, bore the following infcription ; The Engli/b 
Embaffador carrying Tribute to the Emperor of China. 


We found the yachts that were deftined to convey us ex- 
ceedingly convenient, more fo indeed than any I have feen on 
our canals of England. They are flat bottomed, and draw 
only about fifteen inches of water. ‘Their upper works are 
high, appearing indeed like a floating houfe. They have three 
apartments for the accommodation of paflengers; the firft an 
antichamber for the fervants and baggage; the middle a com- 
modious fitting and dining room, about fifteen feet fquare ; 
and the third divided into two or three fleeping rooms. Behind 
thefe is the kitchen; and ftill farther aft, {mall places like dog- 
kennels for the boatmen. Sometimes there is a kind of fecond 
{tory, upon the apartments, divided into little cells, that are juft 
the length and breadth of a man. A Chinefe failor requires no 
room for luggage, his whole wardrobe being generally on his 
back. In the different operations employed for making the 
yachts proceed, they give no interruption to the paflengers. 
A projecting gangway-on each fide of the veffel, made of broad 
planks, ferves as the paflage from one end to thé other. 


The two officers that were fent from court, to conduct the Em- 
‘baffador to the capital, paid a vifit to every yacht, and fhewed 
the moft earneft defire to pleafe and to make us comfortable. 
Their names were Van and Chou, to which they annexed the title 
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of Ya-gix, or great man. Van had the rank of Licutenant-General 
in the army, and Chew was the Governor of a diftridt in 
Pe.iche-lee. We obferved-in their manners no indication of 
that ftiff and ceremonious condudét, which cuftom obliges them 
to put on in public. On the contrary, they fat down to table 
with us, endeavouring to learn the ufe of the knife and fork, 
and made themfelves extremely agreeable; lamented they were 
not able to hold converfation with us in our own language; 
and on going away, fhook hands with us like Englifhmen. 


Provifions, fruit, and wines (fuch as the country affords) 
were fent on board in fuch profufion, that I really believe the 
Chinefe boatmen, in the courfe of the paffage up this river, 
were enabled to lay by their winter’s ftock from the furplus. 
In truth, as Sir George Staunton has obferved, the hofpitality, 
attention, and refpect we hitherto experienced, were fuch as 
ftrangers meet with only in the Eaftern parts of the world. 


Nothing that could convey the idea of extraordinary wealth 
or comfort among the inhabitants, or of extraordinary abun- 
dance and fertility in the country, {unlefs in the copious fup- 
pites of our provifions) had yet occurred, either at Chu-fan 
or in the firft three days’ fail up the Pei-4o towards the capital. 
The land on b-th fides was low and flat, and inftead of hedge- 
rows, trenches were dug to mark the boundaries of property. 
A fmall proportion only was under cultivation. The greater 
part appeared to be four fwampy ground, covered with coarfe 
gratis, with ruthes, and the common reed. There were few 
trees, except mear the villages, which were of mean appearance, 
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the houfes generally confifting of: mud walls, one ftory in 

height, and thatched with ftraw or rufhes. Here and there a 

folitary cottage intervened, but nothing that bore any refem- 

blance to the refidence of a gentleman, or that could even be 

called a comfortable farm-houfe. And although villages were 
numerous, no aflemblage of houfes were perceived, that pro- 

perly could be claffed under the name of a town, except that 
of See-koo, near the mouth of the river, and TZa-hoo, a few 

miles higher, until we proceeded to the diftance of about ninety 

miles, when we entered the fuburbs of the large city of Ziez- 
fing, ftretching, like London on the Thames, for feveral miles 
along each bank of the river Pei-bo. But neither the buildings 

nor the river would bear any comparifon, even with thofe parts 

about Redriffe and Wapping. Every thing, in fad, that we had 
hitherto feen wore an air of poverty and meannefs. After a long 
confinement on board a fhip, to thofe at leaft who are not accuf~ 

tomed to it, almoft any couniry appears to poflefs the charms 

of a Paradife; yet on our firft landing in this celebrated empire 

to the prefent place, which is no great diftance from the capi- 

tal, I am perfuaded, that every individual of the embafly felt 

himfelf rather difappointed in the expectations he had formed. 

If any thing excited admiration, it was the vaft multitudes of 

people that, from our firft arrival, had daily flocked down to the 

banks of the river, of both fexes and of all ages. Their gene- 

ral appearance, however, was not fuch as to indicate any ex- 

traordinary degree of happinefs or comfort. The beft drefied 

men wore a fort of velvet cap on their heads; a fhort jacket, 

buttoned clofe round the neck, and folded acrofs the breaft, the 

fleeves remarkably wide; the materials cotton cloth, black, 

7 blue, 
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blue, or brown filk, or European camblet; they wore quilted 
petticoats, and black fattin boots. The common people were 
dreffed in large ftraw hats, blue or black cotton frocks, wide 
cotton trowfers, and thick clumfy thoes, fometimes made of ftraw. 
Some had coarfe ftockings of cotton cloth; the legs of others 
were naked. A fingle pair of drawers conftituted indeed the 
whole clothing of a great portion of the crowd. 


"Never were poor women fitted out ina ftyle fo difadvan- 
tageous for fetting off their charms as thofe who made their 
appearance on the banks of the Pei-bo; and we afterwards 
found that the drefs of thefe, with fome flight variations, 
was the common mode of the country. Bunches of large 
artificial flowers, generally refembling offers, whofe colours 
were red, blue, or yellow, were ftuck in their jet-black hair, 
which, without any pretenfions to tafte or freedom, was 
{crewed up clofe behind, and folded into a ridge or knot ‘acrofs 
the crown of the head, not very unlike (except in the want of 
tafte) to the prefent mode in which the young ladies of Eng- 
land braid their locks. Two bodkins of filver, brafs, or iron, 
were confpicuoufly placed behind the head, in the form of an 
oblique crofs, which is the common mode of Malay women. 
Their faces and necks were daubed with white paint, the eye- 
brows blackened, and on the center of the lower lip, and at 
the point of the chin, were two fpots, about the fize of a fmall 
wafer, of a deep vermillion colour. A blue cotton frock, like 
that of the men, reaching in fome to the middle of the thigh, 
in others to the knee, was almoft univerfal. A pair of wide 
trowfers, of different colours, but commonly either red, green, 

or 
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or yellow, extended a little below the calf of the leg, where they 
were drawn clofe, in order the better to difplay an ankle and a 
foot, which for fingularity at leaft, may challenge the whole 
world. This diftorted and difproportionate member confifts 
of a foot that has been cramped in its growth, to the length of 
four or five inches, and an ankle that is generally {wollen in the 
fame proportion that the foot is diminifhed. The little dhoe is 
as fine as tinfel and tawdry can make it, and the ankle is band- 
aged round with party-coloured clothes, ornamented with 
fringe and taffels; and fuch a leg and foot, thus dreffed out, 
are confidered in China as fuperlatively beautiful. 


The conftant pain and uneafinefs that female children muft ne- 
ceflarily fuffer, in the a&t of comprefling, by means of bandages, 
the toes under the fole of the foot, and retaining them in that 
pofition until they literally grow into and become a part of it; 
and by forcing the heel forward, until it is entirely obliterated, 
make it the more wonderful how a cuftom, fo unnatural and 
inhuman, fhould have continued for fo many ages, at leaft 
fuch is the opinion, that its origin is entirely unknown, or ex- 
plained by fuch fabulous abfurdities as are too ridiculous to 
affign for its adoption. 


Few favage tribes are without the unnatural cuftom of 
maiming or lopping off fome part of the human body, as 
boring the lips and the cartilege of the nofe, drawing or 
colouring the teeth, cutting off a joint from the fingers or toes, 
and otherwife practifing, as they muft fuppofe, improvements 


on nature. But on this confideration it would fcarcely be fair 
L to 
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to conclude, that maiming the feet of the Chinefe ladies 
derived its origin from a period of time when they were yet in 
a favage ftate, fince we are in the daily habit of obferving the 
moft civilized and enlightened focieties ftudying to find out 
beauties in defects, and creating them where nature had 
intended perfeGtion. The Chinefe would no doubt be equally 
furprized at, and confider as egregioufly abfurd, the cuftom 
of circumcifion, as praétifed by a great portion of Afiatic 
nations; nor have we any reafon to think they would not 
‘condemn the refinement of docks and crops among our horfes 
as an abfurd cuftom, not lefs ridiculous in their eyes, than the 
little feet of their ladies are in ours. If they could not refrain 
from burfting into fits of laughter on examining the greafe and 
powder with which our hair was disfigured ; and if they fome- 
times lamented that fo much oil and flour had unneceflarily 
been wafted, we might, perhaps, in the vanity of felf-import- 
ance, affect to pity their tafte; but fetting cuftom and preju- 
dice apart, we had certainly no great reafon to defpife and 
ridicule the Chinefe, or indeed any other nation, merely 
becaufe they differ from us in the little points of drefs and 
manners, feeing how very nearly we can match them with 
fimilar follies and abfurdities of our own.. 


The filence of the earlieft travellers into China on fo.extraor- 
dinary a cuftom, would almoft warrant a conjecture that, 
notwithftanding the pretended ignorance of the Chinefe with 
regard to its origin, both the fafhion and the fentiment of its 
being vulgar for ladies to be feen abroad, were only adopted 
within the period of a few centuries. The Venetian traveller, 

although 
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although he makes frequent mention of the beauty and 
drefs of the women, takes no notice of this fingular fa- 
fhion; and he obferves that on the lake of Hang-tchoo-foo 
the ladies are accuftomed to take their pleafure with their 
hufbands and their families. The Embaffadors alfo of Shah 
Rokh, the fon of Tamerlane, who in the year 14109, 
were fent to congratulate the Emperor of China, fate in 
the narrative of their expedition that, at their public reception, 
there ftood two young virgins, one on each fide of the 
throne, with their faces and bofoms uncovered; that they 
were furnifhed with paper and pencils and took down 
with great attention every word that the Emperor fpoke. 
Thefe Embaffadors faw alfo numbers of women in open 
baths near the Yellow river; and, in one city, they remark 
that “ there were many taverns, at the doors of which fat a 
“ number of young girls of extraordinary beauty.” Nor do 
the travels of two Mahomedans into China in the ninth 
century, publifhed by Mr. Renaudot, make any mention of 
the unnatural {mallnefs of the women’s feet ; and they are not 
by any means deficient in their obfervations of the manners and 
cuftoms of this nation, at that time fo very little known to 
the reft of the world. Almoft every thing they have related 
concerning China at this early period is found to be true at 
the prefent day, and as they particularly notice the drefs 
and ornaments worn by the women, one would think they 
would not have omitted a cuftom fo fingular in its kind.as that 
of maiming the feet, if it had then been as common as it 
now is. 


L2 This 
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This monftrous fafhion has generally been attributed to the 
jealoufy of the men. Admitting this to have been the cafe, 
the Chinefe muft be allowed to be well verfed in the manage- 
ment of the fex, to have fo far gained the afcendancy over 
them, as to prevail upon them to adopt a fafhion, which re- 
quired a voluntary relinquifhment of one of the greateft pleafures 
and bleffings of life, the faculty of locomotion ; and to contrive 
to render this fafhion fo univerfal that any deviation from it 
fhould be confidered as difgraceful. The defire of being 
thought fuperior to the reft of his fellows fometimes, indeed, 
leads a man into ftrange extravagancies. Upon this principle the 
men of learning, as they are pleafed to ftyle themfelves, fuffer the 
nails of their little fingers to grow fometimes to the enormous 
length of three inches for the fole purpofe of giving ocular de- 
monftration of the impoffibility of their being employed in any 
fort of manual labour; and upon the fame principle, perhaps, 
the ladies of China may be induced to continue the cuftom 
of maiming their female infants, in order that their children 
may be diftinguifhed from tliofe of the peafantry, who, in moft 


of the provinces, are condemned to fubmit to the drudgery of 
the field. 


The interior wrappers of the ladies’ feet are faid to be feldom 
changed, remaining, fometimes, until they can no longer hold 
together; a cuftom that conveys no very favourable idea of 
Chinefe cleanlinefs. This, indeed, forms no part of their cha- 
rater; on the contrary they aré what Swift would call a 
Jrowzy people. The comfort of clean linen, or frequent change 
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of under-garments, is equally unknown to the Sovereign and to 
the peafant. A fort of thin coarfe filk fupplies the place of cot- 
ton or linen next the fkin, among the upper ranks; but the 
common people wear a coarfe kind of open cotton cloth. Thefe 
veftments are more rarely removed for the purpofe of wathing 
than for that of being replaced with new ones; and the confe- 
quence of fuch neglect or economy is, as might naturally be fup- 
pofed, an abundant increafe of thofe vermin to whofe produc- 
tion filthinefs is found to be moft favourable. The higheft 
officers of ftate made no hefitation of calling their attendants in 
public to feek in their necks for thofe troublefome animals, 
which, when caught, they very compofedly put between their 
teeth. They carry no pocket handkerchiefs, but generally blow 
their nofes into {mall fquare pieces of paper which fome of 
their attendants have ready prepared for the purpofe. Many 
are not fo cleanly, but fpit about the rooms, or againft 
the walls like the French, and they wipe their dirty hands in the 
fleeves of their gowns. They fleep at night in the fame clothes 
they wear by day. Their bodies are as feldom wathed as their 
articles of drefs. ‘They never make ufe of the bath, neither 
warm nor cold. Notwithftanding the vaft number of rivers and 
canals, with which every part of the country is interfeQed, I do 
not remember to have feen a {ingle groupe of boys bathing. The 
men, in the hotteft day of fummer, make ufe of warm water 
for wafhing the hands and face. ‘They are unacquainted with 
the ufe of foap. We procured, in Pekin, a fort of Barilla with 
which and apricot oil we manufactured a fufficient quantity of 
this article to wafh our linen, which, however, we were under 
the neceffity of getting done by our own fervants. 

On 
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On approaching the town of Tien-fing we obferved a prodigious 
number of large ftacks of falt, piled up in facks of matting. The 
quantity thus ftored was found, on rough calculation, to be fuf- 
ficient for the confumption of thirty millions of people, for a 
whole year. Such a furprifing aggregate of one of the ufeful and 
almoft neceflary, articles of life, was a preparative, in fome mea- 
fure, for the vaft multitudes of people which appeared on our 
paffing this northern emporium of China. The gabelle, or 
duty on falt, which the government here, as well as elfewhere, 
had found convenient to impofe on one of the indifpenfable 
articles of life, partly accounted for fuch an extraordinary accu- 
mulation. The collector of the falt duties of Tien-/ing 
held one of the moft lucrative appointments in the gift of the 
crown 


The crowds of large veflels lying clofe together along the 
fides of the river; the various kinds of craft pafling and repafl- 
ing ; the town and manufactories and warehoufes extending on 
each bank as far as the eye could reach, indicated a fpirit of com- 
merce far beyond any thing we had hitherto met with. The 
large veffels, the fmall craft, the boats, the fhores, the walls 
furrounding the houfes, the roofs were all covered with {pec- 
tators. Our barges, being retarded in the narrow paflages among 
the fhipping, were at leaft two hours in reaching the head of the 
town. During the whole time the populace ftood in the water, 
the front rank up to the middle, to get a peep at the ftrangers, 
Hitherto among the fpeCtators there had generally appeared full 
as many of the fair fex as of the other; and the elderly dames, in 


par 
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particular, had been fo curious as to dip their little ftumps into 
the water in order to have a peep into the barges as they glided 
flowly along; but here, among the whole crowd, not a fingle 
female was vifible. Although the day was extremely fultry, 
the thermometer of Fahrenheit being 88° in the thade, as a mu- 
tual accomodation their heads were all uncovered, and their 
bald pates expofed to the feorching rays of the fun. It was an . 
unccmmon fpe@tacle to fee fo many bronzeelike heads ftuck as 
clofe together, tier above tier, as Hogarth’s groupe, intended to 
difplay the difference between character and caricature, but it 
lacked the variety of countenance which this artift has, in an 
inimitable manner, difplayed in his pidture. 


The deep founding gong, a fort of brazen kettle ftruck with 

a mallet, and-ufed in the barges to direct the motions of the 
trackers on fhore, the kettle-drums and the trumpets in the mi- 
litary band, the fhrill mufic and fqualling recitative in the 
theatre, which was entirely open in front, and facing the river in 
full view of the crowd; the number of temporary booths and 
buildings erected for the ufe of the viceroy, governor, judges, 
and other officers of government, and gaily decorated with 
ribbands and filken ftreamers; the buzz and merriment of the 
crowd had, altogether, fo ftriking an afhnity to the ufual enter- 
tainments of Bartholomew fair, that no extraordinary ftretch of 
the imagination was required to fuppofe ourfelves for the moment 
to have been tranfported into Smithfield. We inftantly acquitted 
the Chinefe of any want of curiofity. The arrival of Elfi Bey ia 
London drew not half the crowd; and yet the Chinefe account 
us 
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gs much greater barbarians than we pretend to cenfider the 
mamelukes. The old viceroy of the province, a Tartar of mild 
and winning manners, had prepared for us a moft magnificent 
entertainment with wine, frutts, aod great variety of paftry and 
fweetmeats, together with prefents of tea, filk, and nankins, 
not only to the Embaffador and his fuite, but alfo to the fer- 
vants, muficians, and foldiers. 


"The cheerful and good-natured countenances of the multi- 
tude were extremely prepofflefling ; not lefs fo their accomodat- 
ing behaviour to one another. There was an innocence and 
fimplicity in their features, that {eemed to indicate a happy and 
contented turn of mind. This, however, being a fort of gala 
day, we might, on account of the extraordinary occafion, perhaps 
have viewed them to the beft advantage ; yet the fame cheerful 
and willing mind had conftantly fhewn itfelf on all occafions, 
by all thofe who were employed in the fervice of the embafly. 
On board the yachts conftant mirth and good humour prevailed 
among the feamen. When the weather was calm, the veffels 
were generally pufhed on by means of two large {culls or oars 
turning upon pivots that were placed in projecting pieces of 
wood near the dow of the veffel, and not the ftern, as is the 
pradtice of moft other nations. From fix to ten men are re- 
quired to work one of thefe oars, which, inftead of being taken 
out of the water, as in the act of rowing, are moved backwards 
and forwards under the furface, in a fimilar manner to what in 
England is underftood by fculling. To lighten their labour, 
and affift in keeping time with the ftrokes, the following rude 

air 
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air was generally fung by the mafter, which the whole crew 
ufed to join in chorus : 














Solo : ; 
by the Maller. & & J Us 3 5. 
Hai-yo _hai-yau hai-yo hai-yau 
Chorus 
by the Crew. 
Hai-yo —_hai-yau hai-yo 
( oe = 
Fy : 
‘coe im 
: hai - wha de hai-yau_ hai-yau 


hai-yo hai-yau 





On many a calm ftill evening, when a dead filence reigned 
upon the water, have we liftened with pleafure to this artlefs 
and unpolifhed air, which was fung, with little alteration 
through the whole fleet. Extraordinary cxertions of bodily 
ftrength, depending, in a certain degree, on the willingnefs of 
the mind, are frequently accompanied with exhilarating excla- 
mations among the moft favage people; but the Chinefe fong 
could not be confidered in this point of view; like the excla- 
mations of our feamen in hauling the ropes, or the oar fong of 
the Hebridians, which, as Doctor Johnfon has obferved, refem- 


bled the proceleufmatick verfe by which the rowers of Grecian 
M gallevs 
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galleys were animated, the chief obje& of the Chinefe cho- 
rus féemed to be that of combining chearfulnefs with regu- 
Jarity. 


‘© Verfe {weetens toil, however rude the found.” 


Of their honefty, fobriety, and carefulnefs, we had already re- 
ceived convincing proofs. Of the number of packages, 
amounting to more than fix hundred, of various fizes and de- 
fcriptions, not a fingle article was miffing nor injured, on their 
arrival at the capital, notwithftanding they had been moved 
about, and carried by land, and tranfhipped feveral times. Of 
the three ftate-officers, who had been deputed from court to 
attend the embaffy, two of them were the moft obliging and 
attentive creatures imaginable. The third, a Tartar, who firft 
made his appearance at Tien-fing, was diftant, proud, and im- 
perions. The Chinefe indeed were invariably more affable 
than the Tartars. In fhort, had we returned to Europe, with- 
out proceeding farther in the country than Zien-fing, a mot 
lively impreffion would always have remained on my mind in 
favour of the Chinefe. But a variety of incidents thar after- 
wards occurred, and a more intimate acquaintance with their 
manners and habits, produced a woeful change of fentiment in 
this refpect. Of fuch incidents, as may tend to illuftrate the 
moral character of this extraordinary people, I fhall relate a few 
that were the moft ftriking, in taking a general view of their 
ftate of fociety, to which, and to the nature of the executive 
goyernment, all their moral actions may be referred: and by 
the influence of which, the natural bent of their character evi- 


dently has undergone a complete change. 
Leaving 
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Leaving TZien-fing on the 11th of Auguft, we found the 
river confiderably contracted in its dimenfions, and the ftream 
more powerful. The furface of the country, in fact, began to 
afflume a lefs uniform appearance, being now partly broken 
into hill and dale; but nothing epproaching to a mountain was 
yet vifible in any direétion. It was ftill however fcantily 
wooded, few trees appearing except large willows on the banks, 
and knots of elms, or firs, before the houfes of men in office, 
and the temples, both of which were generally found at the 
head of each village. More grain was here cultivated than on 
the plains near the mouth of the river. Two fpecies of millet, 
the panicum crus galli, and the italicum, and two of a larger 
grain, the Lelcus forgbum, and the faccharatus, were the mot 
abundant. We obferved alfo a few patches of buck-wheat, 
and different forts of kidney-beans; but neither common wheat, 
barley, nor oats. A fpecies of nettle, the urtica nivea was alfo 
fown in fquare patches, for the purpofe of converting its fibres 
into thread, of which they manufaQure a kind of cloth. We 
faw no gardens nor pleafure-grounds, but confiderable tras of 
pafture or meadow-land intervened betwcen the villages, on 
which however were few cattle, and thofe few remarkably 
{mall. Thofe we procured for the ufe of the fhips along the 
coaft of the gulph of Pe-tche-lee, feldom exceeded the weight of 
two hundred pounds. The few fheep we faw were of the 
broad-tailed fpecies. The cottages of the peafantry were very 
mean, without any appearance of comfort, and thinly {cat- 
tered; feldom ftanding alone, but generally collected into {mall 
villages. 


M 2 if 
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If, however, cities, towns, villages, and farm-houfes, were 
lefs abundant fo near the capital, than from the relations of 
travellers we had expected to find them, the multitudes of 
inhabitants whofe conftant dwelling was on the water, amply 
made up the apparent deficiency on fhore. We pafled, in one 
day, upon this river, more than fix hundred large veffels, 
having each a range of ten or twelve diftin& apartments built 
upon the deck, and each apartment contained a whole family. 
The number of perfons in one of thefe veffels, we reckoned, on 
an average, to be about fifty, and we actually counted above 
one thoufand veffels of this defcription, that were floating on that 
part of the river, between Tien-fing and Tong-tchoo. ‘The dif- 
ferent kinds of craft, befides thefe, that were perpetually paffing 
and re-paffing, or lying chained to the banks of the river, all 
of which were crowded with men, women, and children, con- 
tained full as many as the large vefiels above mentioned; fo 
that, in the diftance of ninety miles, on this {mall branch 
of a river, there were floating on the water not fewer than one 
hundred thoufand fouls. 


Among the different cargoes of cotton wool, copper-money, 
rice, filk, falt, tea, and other commodities for the fupply of the 
capital, we obferved an article of commerce, in feveral of the 
large open craft, that puzzled us not a little to find out for 
what it was intended. It confifted of dry brown cakes, not 
much larger but thicker than thofe we call crumpets. A clofe 
examination, however, foon difcovered the nature of their 
compofition, which, it feemed, was a mixture of every kind of 
filth and excrementitious fubftances, moulded into their prefent 
fhape, and dried in the fun. In this form they are carried to 
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the capital as articles of merchandize, where they meet with a 
rea‘'y market from the gardeners in the vicinity ; who, after 
diffolving them in urine, ufe them for manure. 


Little occurred that was worthy of note, between Tien-/fing 
and Zong-tchoo, except an inftance in the cxercife of arbitrary 
power, not Iecfs cruel thafi that of the Governor of Ghu-fan, 
and ill agreeing with the feelings of Englifhmen. Some of 
our provifions happened one morning to be a little tainted, 
which could not be wondered at, confidering the heat of the 
weather, the mercury, by Fahrenheit’s f{cale, being from 82° to 
88°. The officers, however, who had been commiffioned to 
furnifh the fupply of provifions, were inftantly deprived of their 
rank, and all their fervants feverely bambooed. The Em- 
baffador interceded with Van and Chou in favour of the de- 
graded delinquents, was heard with great attention, but per- 
ceived that little indulgence or relaxation from ftri& difcipline 
was to be expected on fuch occafions. 


The whole diftance, from the entrance of the Pez-ho to the 
city of Tong-tchoo is about one hundred and feventy miles. 
Here we found two buildings, that had been erected in the 
{pace of two days, for the temporary purpofe of receiving the 
prefents and baggage ; and they were conftructed of fuch large 
dimenfions, that they were capable of containing at leaft ten 
times the quantity. The materials were wooden poles and 
mats, and a fence of wooden paling furrounded the whole. 


We took up our lo‘ging in a fpactous temple in the fuburbs, 
from whence the priefts were turned out without the leaft 
ceremony 
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ceremony, to make room for us, confifting in the whole of one 
hundred perfons nearly. And here it was fettled we fhould 
remain until every article was landed, and coolies or porters 
procured fufficient to carry the whole at once to Pckin, which 
was computed to be about twelve miles to the weftward from 
this place. And although near three thoufand men were 
required for this purpofe, they were fupplied the inftant the 
goods were all on fhore; nor did it appear that any difficulty 
would have been found in raifing double that number, as there 
feemed to be ten times the number of idle {fpectators as of 
perfons employed. The plain between the landing-place and 
the temple was like a fair, and cakes, rice, tea, and fruit upon 
maffes of ice, and many other refrefhments were expofed for 
fale, under large fquare umbrellas, that ferved inftead of booths. 
A flice of water-melon, cooled on ice, was fold for one échen, a 
piece of bafe copper coin, of the value of about three-tenths of 
a farthing. Not a fingle woman appeared among the many 
thoufand fpectators that were affembled on the plain. 
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CHAP. UI. 


Journey through the Capital to a Country Villa of the Em- 
peror. Return to Pekin. The Imperial Palace and Gardens 
of Yuen-min-yuen, and the Parks of Gehol. 


Order of Proceffion from Tong-choo to the CapitaleeCrowd affembled on the Occae 
fron. — Appearance of Pekin without and within the Walls.—Some Account of this 
City. — Proceed to a Country Villa of the Emperor.—Inconveniencies of.—Return to 
Pekin, —Embafjador proceeds to Tartary.—<Author fent to the Palace of Yuenemin- 
yuen.——Miferable Lodgings of.— Vifit of the Prefident and Members of the Mathe- 
matical Tribunal.—Of the Bifbop of Pekin, and cthers.——Gill’s Sword-blades.— 
Hatchett’s Carriages. —Scorpion found ina Cafk packed at Birmingham.emPortraits 
of Englifo Nobility.—Effetis of Accounts from Lartary on the Officers of State in 
Pekin. —Emperor’s return to the Capital.—Infpects the Prefents.—Application 
of the Embaffador for Leave to depart-—Short Account of the Palace and Gardens of 
Yuen-min-yuen.—Lord Macartney’s Defcription of the Eaftern and W. eftern Parks 
of Gehol.emAnd his general Remarks on Chincefe Landfcape Gardening. 


Tue prefents for the Emperor and our private baggage being 
all landed, the packages repaired, and every article minutely 
noted down by the officers of government, the porters were 
directed to fix their bamboo bearing pcles to each package, that 
no impediment might prevent our fetting out at an early hour 
in the morning. In doing this, as well as in landing the arti~ 
cles from the veffels, the Chinefe porters fhewed fuch expedi- 


tion, ftrength, and activity, as could not, I belicve, be pa- 
rallicled: 
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rallel or procured in fo fhort a time, in any other country. 
Every thing here, in faét, feems to be at the inftant command 
of the fate; arid the moft laborious tafks are undertaken and 
executed with a readinefs, and even a chearfulnefs, which one 
could f{carcely expect to meet with in fo defpotic a government. 


According to the arrangement, on the 21ft of Auguft, about 
three o’clock in the morning, we were prepared to fet out, but 
could fearcely be faid to be fairly in motion till five, and before 
we had cleared the city of Tong-tchoo, it was paft fix o’clock. 
From this city to the capital, I may venture to fay, the road 
never before exhibited fo motley a groupe. In front marched 
about three thoufand porters, carrying fix handred packages ; 
fome of which were fo large and heavy, as to require thirty- 
two bearers: with thefe were mixed a proportionate number of 
inferior officers, each having the charge and fuperintendence of 
a divifion. Next followed eighty-five waggons, and thirty- 
nine hand-carts, each with one wheel, loaded with wine, por- 
ter, and other European provifions, ammunition, and fuch 
heavy articles as were not liable to be broken. Eight light 
field-pieces, which were among the prefents for the Emperor, 
clofed this part of the proceffion. After thefe paraded the 
Tartar legate, and feveral officers from court, with their nume- 
rous attendants; fome on horfeback, fome in chairs, and others 
on foot. Then followed the Embaffador’s guard in waggons, 
the fervants, muficians, and mechanics, alfo in waggons; the 
gentlemen of the fuite on horfeback, the Embaflador, the Mi- 
nifter Plenipotentiary, his fon, and the interpreter, in four or- 
namented chairs; the reft of the fuite in {mall covered carriages 


On 
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on two wheel not unlike in appearance to our funeral hearfes, 
but only about half the length; and laft of alt Vax and. Chon, 
with their attendants, clofed this motley proceffion. © 


Though the diftance was only twelve miles, it was thought 
advifeable by our conduétprs to halt for breakfaft about half-way ; 
for, as heavy bodies move flowly, what with the delay and 
confufion in firft getting into order, and the frequent ftoppages 
on the road, we found ®t was eight o’clock before the whole of 
the cavalcade had reached the half-way houfe. Here we had a 
moft fumptuous breakfaft of roaft pork and venifon, rice and 
made difhes, eggs, tea, milk, and a variety of fruits ferved up 
on maffes.of ice. 


The porters and the heavy baggage moved forwards without 
halting ; and having ended our comfortable repaft, we followed 
without lofs of time. We had {carcely proceeded three miles, 
till we found the fides of the road lined with fpectators on 
horfeback, on foot, in {mall carriages fimilar te thofe we rode 
in, in carts, waggons, and chairs. In the laft were Chinefe 
ladies but, having gauze curtains at the fides and front, we 
could fee little of them. Several well-looking women in long 
filken robes, with a great number of children, were in'the {mall 
carriages. Thefe we underftood to be Tartars. A file of fol- 
diers now moved along with the proceffion on each fide of the 
road, armed with whips, which they continually exercifed in 
order to keep off the crowd that increafed as we approached 
the capital, and, at length, was fo great as to obftruct the road, ° 
We obferved, however, that though the foldiers were very 
: N ative 
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active and noify in brandifhing their ‘whips, they only ftruck 
them againf{t the grotind, and never let them fall upon the 
people. Indeed a Chinefé crowd is not fo tumultuous and uns 
ruly as it generally is elfewhere. 


The exceflive heat of the weather, the duftinefs of the: road, 
the clofehefs of the carriages, and the flow manner in which 
we moved alogg, would have made this fhort journey almoft 
infupportable, but from the novelty of the fcene, the {miles,. 
the grins, the .geftures of the multitude, and above all, the 
inomentary expedtation of entering the greateft city on the fur- 
face of the globe, ‘Thofe alfo who had been fo unlucky as to 
make choice of the little covered carriages, found themfelves. 
extremely uncomfortable, notwithftanding they are the beft, the 
moft eafy and genteel fort of carriage that the country affords. 
Being fixed on the wheels without fprings, and having no feats 
in the infide, they are to an European, who muft fit on his 
haunches in the bottom, the moft uneafy vehicles that can be 
imagined. Father Semedo, one of the earlieft miffionaries to 
China, aflerts, that coaches were anciently in common ufe in 
this country, aad that they were laid down on account of the 
great convenience and little expence ef fedan chairs. The 
coaches alhided to by the reverend father-were, ia all probabi- 
lity, the little carts above mentioned, for not the veftige of any 
thing better 1s to be found among them ; -not the leaft appear- 
ance of any thing like a {pting cdrriage. It is more probable 
that palanquins and chairs have been in conimon ufe here and 
in India, from the earlieft period of their hiftories, The /eGica 
of the Romans is fuppofed to have been brought to Rome 


in. 
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in the time of the Republic from fome of the — na- 
tions, : 


The great road to the capital-lay acrofs an open country, 
fandy and ill cultivated, and the few houfea on each fide 
were of mean appearance, generally built with mud, or half 
burnt. bricks, to the very gates of Pekin. The middle 
part of the road, for the width of eighteen or twenty feet, 
was paved with ftones of granite from fix to fixteen feet 
in length and broad in proportion. Every one of thefe enor- 
mous flag ftones muft have been brought at leaft fixty miles, 
the neareft mountains where quarries of granite are found being 
thofe that divide China from Mantchoo Tartary, near the great 


wall. 


A temple on the right of the road and a bridge of white 
marble having the balluftrade ornamented .with figures, meant 
to reprefent lions and other animals cut out of the fame mate- 
rial, were the only objects that attrafted any notice, until the 
walls and the lofty gates of the capital appeared in view. | None 
of the buildings within, on this fide of the ¢ity, overtopped 
the walls, though thefe did not appear to exceed twenty-five 
or at moft thirty feet in height; they were flanked with fquare 
towers, and furrounded by a moat or ditch. : Thefe towers pro- 
jeted about forty feet from the line of the wall, and were placed 
at regular intervals of about feventy yards, being confidered as 
bow-fhot diftanee from each other. Eaeh had a fmall guard- 
houfe upon its fummit. The thicknefs of the bafe of the wall 
was about twenty-five feet, and the width acrofs the top within 
N 2 the 
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the parapets twelve feet ; fo that the fides of ‘the wall have a 
very confiderable flope, much more however within than with- 
out. The middle part was compofed of the earth that had been 
dug out of the ditch ; and was kept together by two retaining 
walls, part of which were of brick and part of. ftone. The 
famous barrier on the borders of Tartary, and the ramparts of 
all the cities in the country, are built in the fame manner. . 


, Nocannon were mounted on the walle nor on the baftions; but 
in the high building which furmounted the gate, and which was 
feveral ftories one above the other, the ‘port-holes were clofed 
with red doors, on the outfide of which wete painted the re- 
prefentations of cannon, not unlike at a diftance the fham ports 
ina fhip of war. The gates of a Chinefe city are generally 
double, and placed in the flanks of a fquare or femicircular baf- 
tion. The firft opens into a large fpace, furrounded with build- 
ings, which are appropriated entirely for military ufes, being 
the depét of provifions and ammunition, place d’armes, and 
barracks. Out of this place, in one of the flanks, the fecond 
gate, having a fimilar high building eee’ over it as.the firft, 

opens into the city. 


_ The firft appearance of this celebrated capital‘is not much cal- 
culated to raife high expetations, nor does. it in the leaft im- 
prove upon a more intimate acquaintance. In approaching an 
European city it generally happens that a great variety of ob- 
jeGts catch the eye, as the towers and fpires of churches, domes, 
obelifks, and other buildings for public purpofes towering above 
the reft; and the mind is amufed in conje@uring the form and 
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magnitude of their feveral conftruétions, and the ufes to whick 

they may be applied. In Pekin not even a chimney is feen rif- 

ing above the roofs of the houfes which, being all nearly of 
the fame height, and the ftreets laid out in ftraight lines, have 

the appearance and the regularity of a largeencampment. The 

roofs would only require to be painted white, inftead of being 

red, green, or blue, to make the refemblance complete: Few 

houfes exceed the height of one ftory, and none but the great 

fhops have either windows or openings in the wall in front, 

but moft of them have a fort of terrace, with a railed balcony- 
or parapet wall in front, on which are placed pots of flowers, 

or fhrubs, or ftunted trees. 


This city is an oblong fquare, the oyptward boundary of which 
is forty /ees, each dee being fix hundred yards, fo that the in- 
clofing wall is near fourteen Eaglifh miles, and the area about 
twelve fquare miles, independent of the extenfive fuburbs at 
every gate. In the fouth wall are three gates, and in each of the 
other fides two, from whence it is fometimes called The city with 
nine gates; but its ufual name is Pe-ching, or the Northern 
Court. The middle gate, on the fouth fide, opens into the Im- 
perial city, which is 4 {pace of ground within the general in- 
clofure, in the fhape of a parallelogram, about a mile in length 
from north to fouth, and three-fourths of a mile from eaft 
to weft. A wall built of large red polifhed bricks, and 
twenty feet high, covered with a roof of tiles painted yellow 
and varnifhed, furrounds this fpace, in which are contained 
not only the imperial palace and gardens, but alfo all the tri- 
bunals, or public offices of government, lodgings for the mi- 

| nifters, 
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nifters, the eunuchs, artificers, and tradefmen belonging to the 
sourt. A great variety of furface, as well as of different ob- 
jects, appear within this inclofure. A rivulet winding through 
it not only affords a plentiful fupply of water, but adds largely 
to the beauties of the grounds, by being formed into canals and 
bafons, and lakes, which, with the artificial mounts, and rocks, 
and groves, exhibit the happieft imitation of nature. 


Between the other two gates, in the fouth wall, and the 
correfponding and oppofite ones on the north fide of the city, 
run two ftreets perfectly ftraight, each being four Englith 
miles in length, and about one hundred and twenty feet 
in width. One ftreet alfo of the fame width runs from one 
of the eaftern to the oppofite weftern gate, but the other is in- 
terrupted by the north wall of the imperial eity, round which 
it is carried. The crofs ftreets can be confidered only as lanes 
branching from thefe main ftreets at right angles; are very 
narrow ; but the houfes in them are generally of the fame con- 
ftruction as thofe in the great ftrects. The large houfes of the ftate 
officers are in thefe lanes. — 


Although the approach to Pekin afforded “little that was inte- 
refting, we had no fooner paffed the gate and opened out the 
broad ftreet, than a very fingular and novel appearance was ex- 
hibited. We faw before us a line of buildings on each fide of 
a wide ftreet, confifting entirely of fhops and warehoufes, the 
particular goods of which were brought out and difplayed in 
groupes in front of the houfes. Before thefe were generally 
erected large wooden pillars, whofe tops were much higher 


than 
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than the eves of the houfes, bearing infcriptions in gilt charac. 
ters, fetting forth the nature of the wares to be fold, and the 
honeft reputation of the feller; and, to attraét the more notice, 
they were generally hung with various coloured flags and 
ftreamers and ribbands from top to bottom, exhibiting the ap- 
pearance of a line of fhipping dreffed, as we fometimes fee 
them, in the colours of all the different nations in Europe. The 
fides of the houfes were not lefs brilliant in the feveral colours. 
with which they were painted, confifting generally of fky blue 
or green mixed with gold: and what appeared to us fingular 
enough, the articles for fale that made the greateft fhow were 
coffins for the dead. ‘The moft fplendid of our coffin furniture 
would make but a poor figure if placed befide that intended for 
a wealthy Chinefe. Thefe machines are feldom lefs than three 
inches thick, and twice the bulk of ours. Next to thofe our 
notice was attracted by the brilliant appearance of the funeral 
biers and the marriage cars, ‘both covered with ornamental 
canopies. | 


At the four points where the great ftreets interfe& one an— 
other were ereéted thofe fingular buildings, fometimes of ftone, 
but generally of wood, which have been called triumphal 
arches, but which, in faét, are monuments to the memory of 
thofe who lad deferved' well of the community, or who had at- 
tained an unufual longevity. They confift invariably of a 
large central gateway, with a fmaller one on each fide, all co- 
vered with narrow roofs; and, like the houfes, they are painted, 
varnifhed, and gilt in the moft {plendid manner. 


The: 
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The multitude of moveable workthops of tinkers and bar- 
bers, coblers and blackfmiths; the tents and booths where 
tea and fruit, rice and other eatables were expofed for fale, 
with the wares and merchandize arrayed before the doors, had 
contracted this fpacious ftreet to a narrow road in the middle, 
juft wide enough for two of our little, vehicles to pafs each other. 
The cavalcade of officers and foldiers that preceded the embafly, 
the proceffions of men in office attended by their numerous re- 

Jinues, bearing umbrellas and flags, painted lanterns, and a 
‘wariety of ftrange infignia of their rank and ftation,. different 
trains that were accompanying, with lamentable cries, corpfes 

to their graves, and, with fqualling mufic, brides to their huf- 
bands, the troops of dromedaries laden with coals from Tar- 

tary, the wheel-barrows and hand-carts ftuffed with vegetables, 

ncecupied nearly the whole of this middle fpace in one continued 

line, leaving very little room fer the cavalcade of the embafly 

to pafs. All wasin motion. The fides of the ftreet were filled 

with an immenfe concourfe of people, buying and felling and 

bartering their different commodities. The buz and confufed 

noifes of this mixed multitude, proceeding from the loud baw- 

ling of thofe who were crying their wares, the wrangling of 

others, with every now and then a ftrange twanging noife like 

the jarring of a cracked Jew’s harp, the barber’s fignal made by 

his tweezers, the mirth and the laughter that prevailed in every 

groupe, could fcarcely be exceeded by the brokers in the Bank 

“fotunda, or by the Jews and old women in Rofemary-Lane. 
Pediars with their packs, and jugglers, and conjurers, and for- 

tune-tellers, mountebanks and quack-doG&ors comedians and 

muficians, left no fpace unoccupied, The Tartar foldiers, with 

their 
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their whips, kept with difficulty a clear paflage for the em- 
bafly to move flowly forwards; fo flow, indeed, that although 
we entered the eaftern gate at halfpaft nine, it was near twelve 
before we arrived at the weftern. 


Although an extraordinary crowd might bé. expected to af- 
femble on fuch a particular occafion, on the fame principle of 
curiofity as could not fail to attraét a crowd of fpeGtators in 
London, yet there was a moft remarkable and a ftriking diffe- 
rence obfervable Between a London and a Pekin populace. Ig 
the former’ the whole attention and foul of the multitude would 
have been wrapt up in the novel fpeGacle; all would have 
been idlers. In Pekin, the fhew was but. an acceflary; every 
one purfued his bufinefs, at the:fame time that he gratified his 
curiofity. In faét, it appeared “that,.on every day throughout 
the whole year, there was the fame noife and buftle and crowd 
in the capital of China, I'feattely ever pafied the weftern gate, 
which happened twice, or oftener, in the week,: that I had not 
to wait a confiderable time before the paflagg was free; particu- 
larly in the morning, notwithftanding the exertions of two or 
three foldiers with their whips to clear the way. -The crowd, 
however, was entirely confined to the great ftreets,- which. are 
the ofily outlets of the ner In the crofs lanes all was ftill:and 
quiet. 


Women ia Pekin were commonly fen among the crowd, .or 
walking in the narrow ftreets, or riding on horfeback, which 
they croffed in the fame manner as the men, but they were all 
Tartars. They wore long filken robes, reaching down to their 
feet ; their thoes appeared to be as much above the common {fize, 

. o as 
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as thofe of the Chinefe are undet it; the upper part was peaerally 
of embroidered fatin, ‘the fole-confifted of folds of cloth or pa- 
per, about an inch thick;they were {quare in front, and a 
little turned up. The hair fmoothed Bip‘on all*fides, not very 
different from that of the Chinefe ; and though their faces were 
painted with white lead and vermillion, it was evident their 
{kins were much fairer than thofe of the former. The Chinefe 
women are more fcrupuloufly confined to the houfe in the ca- 

ital than elfewhere. Young girls. were*fometimes feen {mok- 
ing their pipes in the doors of their houfes, but mY: _— 
retired on the approach of men. _ 


All the flreets were covered with fand and dutt: none a“ 
the leaft pavement. The crofs lanes were generally watered, 
which did not appear to be the cbfe in the main ftreets. _ A large 
fheet of water, feveral acres in exteat, within the northern wall, 
affords to that part.ef the city, and to the palace an abundant 
fupply of that elengeat, as does alfo a:{mall ftream which runs 
along the weftern ‘wall to that neighbourhood. There are be-. 
fides abundance of wells; but the water of {ome of thefe is {o 
‘dreadfally nawfeous, that we, who were wnaccuftomed to it, 
were under the neceflity of fending to’ diflance to obtain fuch 
as was free from mineral or earthy impregnations. When mixed 
with tea, the well water was peucuey ee 


- Aithough Pekin cannot boatt, tike sinha Rome! ee modern 
London, of the conveniencies of common fewers to tarry off 
the ditt and dregs that muft neceflarily “accumulate in large 
cides, yét ftenjoys one important advantape, which ts ‘rarely 

I ford 
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found in capitals out of England: no kind of filth or naftinefs, 
creating offenfive {mells is thrown out into the ftreets, a piece of 
cleanlinefs that perhaps may be-gttributed rather to the {carcity 
and value of manure, than to the exertions of the police officers. 
Each family has a large,. earthen jaz, into which is carefully 
collected every thing. that may. be ufed as manure; when the 
jar is full, there is no difGdulty of converting its contents into 
money, or. of exchanging them for vegetables. The fame . 
fall boxed carta. wit one wheel, which fupply the city with 
vegetables, invariably return to the gardens with.a load of thi 
liquid manure. Between the palace of Yuen-min-yuen and Pe- 
kia, I have met many hundreds of thefe carts. They are ge- 

nerally dragged by ene perfon, and pufhed on by another; and 
they leave upon the road an, odour that continues, without inter- 
miffion for many miles. Thus, though the city is cleared of 
its filth, it feldom lofes i its frag grance, In faét, a conftant dif- 
gufling odour remaine in an “about all the houfes the whole 
day long, from the fermentation of the heterogeneous mixtures 
kept above ground, which, in our great cities are carried off in 
drains. 


The medical gentlemen of China are not quite fo ingenious, 
as we are told the faculty in Madrid were about the middle of 
the laft century, when the inhabitants were directed, by royal 
proclamation, to build proper places of retirement to their 
houfes, infead of emptying their nocturnal machines out of 
the windows into the ftrects. The inhabitants took it into 
their heads to confider this order as a great affront, and a dired 
violation. of the rights of man; but the doctors were the mot 
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firenuous oppofers of the meafure, having no doubt very 
cogent reafons for wifhing the continuance of the prattice 
They affured the inhabitants, “that if human excrement was no 
longer to be accumulated! in the ftreets, to attract the putrefcent 
particles floating in the air, they would find their way into 
the human body, and a peftitential ficknefs would be the inevit- 
able cénfequence. 


The police of the capital, as we afterwafds found, is fo well re- 
gulated, that the fafety and tranquillity of the inhabitants are 
feldom difturbed. At the end of every crofs ftreet, and at cer- 
tain diftances in it, are a kind of crofs bars, with fentry boxes 
at each of which is placed a foldier, and few of thefe ftreets are 
without a guatd-houfe. Befides, the proprietor or ‘inhabitant 
of every tenth houfe, like the ancient tythingmen of England, 
takes it in turn to keep the peace, and be refponfible for the 
good conduét of his nine neighbours, If any riotous company 
fhould affemble, or any difturbances “happen within his diftrié, 
he is to give immediate information thereof to the neareft guard- 
houfe. The foldiers alfo go their rounds, and inftead of crying 
the hour like our watchmen, ftrike upon a fhort tube of bam- 
boo, which gives a dull hollow found, that for {everal nights 
prevented us from feeping watil we were: wie aaaiharaol to it. 


It took us full two hours, as I before obferved, in paffing 
from the eaftern to the weftern gate of, Pekin. The clouds of 
duft raifed by the populace were here much denfer than on the 
road, and the {mothering heat of the day, the thermometer in 
our little carts ftanding at 96°, was almoft infupportable.” Except 

the 
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the great crowd.on every fide, we faw little to engage the ate 
tention after the firft five minutes. Indeed, a fingle walk 
through one of the broad ftreets is quite fufficient to give a 
ftranger a: competent ‘idea of the whole city, He will imme- 
diately perceive that every ftreet is laid out in the fame manner, 
and every houfe built upon the fame: plan ; and that their archie 
tecture is void of tafte, grandeur, beauty, folidity, or conve- 
nience; that.the houfes are merely: tents, and that there is no- 
thing magnificent, even. in. the palace of the Emperor :—but 
we thall have oecafion:to fpeak on this-{ubjedt hereafter. Atk, 
a Chinefe, however, what is to be feen that is curious or great 
in the capital, and he will immediately enter upon a long. 
hiftory of the beauties of the palace belonging to Ta-whang-tee, 
the mighty Emperor. According to his notions,. every: thing 
within the palace. walls is gold and-filver, He will tell you of 
gold and filver pillars, gold and filver roofs, gold and filver: 
vafes, in which are {wimming gold and filver fithes. All, how- 
ever, is not gold that glitters in China, more than elfewhere.. 
The Emperor,, as I. hall hereafter. have occafion. to notice, has 
very little furplus- revenue at his difpofal, ‘and.is frequently dif. 
treffed for money to pay, his army. and other exigences of the: 
flate. And, though. Chipa has of late years drawn from Europe 
a confiderable quantity « of. fpecie,,’ yet when this is {catered over: 
{o vaft'an extent of country, and livided among fo many millions 
of people, it becomes almoft as a drop thrown jnto the fea.. Moft 
of themoney, befides, that enters China is melted.down, . and’ 
converted’ into. articl&Pot luxury or. convenience. Few na-- 
tions are better acquainted | with the value of thefe precious me-. 
tals than the. Chinede ;. and few;.if any, can furpafe their in- 
genuity. 
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genuity in drawing out the one into thin Icaves, and the other 
into the fineft wire. 


We were not a little overjoyed in ‘finding ourfelves once 
more upon the flagged cauféway, and ta"an open country, after 
paffing a {mall fuburb beyond the wefern gate of the city. 
They brought us to a villa which was a kind of appendage to 
one of the Emperor's palaces, about eight miles beyond Pekis. 
Thebuildings, confiitingof a number of {mail detached apartments, 
_ firageling over a furface of ground, about fifteer acres in extent, 
were neither fufficieatly numerous to lodge the fuite, nor to con: 
tain the prefentsand our baggage; and were moreover fo miferably 
out of repair and in fo ruinous a condition, that the greater part 
was wholly uninhabitable. The officers were accordingly told 
that thefe were not accomodations fuitable to the dignity of a 
Britith Embaflador, and that he would not on any confideration 
put up with them ; that it was a matter of indifference whether 
he was lodged in the;city or the country, but that the lodgings 
fhould be convenient and proper. The fuperintending offi- 
cers, upon this, caufed a farge temporary ‘building to be ereéted 
with poles and: mats, which, as by magic, was finifhed in the 
courfe of the night, hoping, by this exertion; to have removed 
all objections to the place. Hie Lordthip; ‘however, being de- 
termined not to remain where there was neither a decent room, 
nor any kind of comfort or convenience, every building being 
etifirely unfurnifhed, and,’as I faid before, the greater number 
untenantable, infifted upon being removed to Pekin, where ac~ 


cordingty it was very foon announced there’ was a fuitable houfe 
ready fot his reception, - 
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On returning to the capital we pafled through the great ftreet 
of atown called Aai-tien in which moft of the houfes were of 
two ftories, and before the upper of which was a kind of Vé& 
sanda full of dwarf trees and flower-pots. A great proportion 
of the houfes were either butchers’ fhops or coffin-makers, 
From the end of this ftreet was a moft extenfive view of Pekin 
and the furrounding country. ‘Phe eye from hence took is 
the whole length of the- high ftraight wall with its two lofty 
pates and numerous fquare towers. “At each angle of the wail . 
is a large {quare building rifing above the parapet to four heights 
or ftories of port-holes, and covered with two: roofs. In each 
row of the four fronts are fourteen windows or port-holes.. 
Thefe I underftood to be the rice magazines or public granaries. 
Near the north-weft angle is a tall pagoda, another high tower 
not unlike a glafs-houfe, and towards the higher weftern gate 
appeared the upper part of a pyramidal building that terminated 
in a gilded flame, very like the fummit of our monuments under 
which, inftead of a gallery, was a moft magnificent canopy or 
umbrella, painted and gilt with fuch brilliant colours, that from 
certain points of view, when the rays of the fun played upon it, 
the glittering appearance had s very good effet. It was faid to 
be atemple, and feemed to be of the fame kind of archite@ure as 
the Shoo-ma-doo defcribed by Col. Symes in his embaffy to Ava. 


Wefoead 0 our new bieies fufficiently large, but the apartments 
were thamwefully dirty, having been uninhabited for fome time ; 
very much cut of tepair, and totally unfurnifhed. This houfe, 
_— confidered as one of the beft in the whole city, I thall have 

occafiori 
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occafion to take notice of hereafter, in fpeaking of the ftate 
of their architeGture. It-was built by the late 0-00, or Col- 
lector of the cuftoms at Canton, from which fituation he was 
preferred to the collectorthip of falt duties at Tien-/ing ; where, i 
feems, he was detected in embezzling the public revenues, thrown 
into jail, and his immenfe property confifcated to the crown. The 
officers appointed to attend the embafly told us, that when it 
was propofed to the Emperor for the Englifh Embaffador to oc- 
cupy this houfe, he immediately replied, “ Moft certainly, you 
“ cannot refufe the temporary occupation of a houfe to the 
«© Embaffador of that nation which contributed fo very amply 
“6 towards the expence of building it.” The inference to be 
drawn from fuch a remark, is, that the court of Pekin is well 
aware of the extortions committed againft foreigners at Canton. 


The Emperor being at this time in Tartary, where he meant to 
celebrate the feftival of the anniverfary of his birth-day, had gi- 
ven orders that the public introduction of the Britifh Embaffador 
fhould be fixed for that day, and fhould take place at Gehol, a 
{mall town 136 miles from Pekin, where he had a large palace, 
park, gardens, and a magnificent Poo- ta-Ja or temple of Budha. 
Accordingly a feleGtion was made of fuch prefents as were the 
moft portable, to be fent forwards into Tartary ; and the Em- 

-baffador, with part of his fuite, feveral officers of the court, and 
their retinue, fet out from Pekin on the fecond of September. 
Some of the gentlemen, with part of the guard and of the 
fervants, remained in Pekin, and Dr. Dinwiddie and myfelf, 
with two mechanics, had apartments allotted to us in the 
palace of Yucn-min-yuen, where the largeft and moft va- 
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luable of the prefents were to be fitted up for the infpection of 
the old Emperor on his return from Tartary. 


Having already acquired fome little knowledce of the Ian- 
guage on the paflage from England, by the aifiiftance of iwo 
Chinefe priefts who had been fent by their fuperiors to Naples, 
for the purpofe of being inftructed in the Chriftian refigion, I 
hoped to find this temporary banifhment lefs irkfome, particularly 
as I had previoufly ftipulated with the officers belonging to that 
palace for an unconditional leave to vifit the capital whenever I 
fhould find it neceflary or proper, during the abfence of the 
Embaflador ; and, it is but fair to fay, they kept faith to their 
engagement in the ftricteft fenfe. A horfe and onc of the little 
covered carts were always at my difpofal. 


The gentlemen left in the city were lefs agreeably fituated. At 
the outer gate of their lodgings a guard was ftationed with orders 
to allow none of them to pafs, and all their proccedings and 
movements were clofely watched. Sometimes they were a little 
relieved by occafional vifits from the European miffionaries ; 
but fo fufpicious were the officers of government of any com- 
munication with thefe gentlemen that they were invariably ac- 
companied by fome of them to ac as fpies, notwithftanding 
they could not comprehend one fingle word that was exchanged 
in the converfations they held toyether. A Chinefe has no 
knowledge whatfoever of any of the European languages. But 
he watches the actions, and even the motions of the eye, and 
makes his report accord!::.!y. The courts of the houfe were 
conftantly filled with the inferior officers of goverument and 
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their fervants, all of whom had fome poft or other affigned to: 
them connected with the Britifh Embaffy. One was the fuper- 
intendant of the kitchen, another furnifhed tea, one was ap- 


pointed to fupply us with fruit, another with vegetables, and 
another with milk. 


During the time I fhould be required to refide in Yuen-min« 
yuen, 1 particularly withed to have none other than Chinefe fer- 
vants, that I might be under the neceflity of extending the little 
knowledge I had already acquired of the fpoken language. This. 
is by no means difficult to learn except in the nicc intonations 
or inflexions of voice, but the written character is, perhaps of 
all others, the moft abftrufe and moft perplexing both to the 
eye and tothe memory. The length of time that is ufually 
required by the Chinefe, together with the intenfe ftudy and. 
_ ftretch of the memory which they find neceffary in order to ob- 
tain a very {mall proportion of the charaéters that form the lan- 
guage, are ferious obftructions to the progrefs of the arts and 
{ciences, but favourable to the ftability of the government of 
which indeed the language may be confidered as one of the 
great bulwarks. But the obfervations I have to make on this 
fubject will more properly be referved for a feparate chapter. 


On arriving at Yuen-min-yuen 1 found a number of Chinefe- 
workmen bufily employed ia breakng open the packages, fome 
in one place and fome in another, to the no little danger of the: 
globes, clocks, glafs luftres, and fuch like frangible articles, many 
of which muft inevitably have fuffcred under lefs careful and dex-. 
terous hands than thofe of the Chinefe. As it was intended they 
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thould be placed in one large room, the great hall in which the 
Emperor: gives audience to his minifters, the firft operation 
was to move them all thither, and carefully to unpack them; 
and: we had the fatisfa&tion to find-that not a fingle article was 
either miffing or injured. 


We had not been long here, before a gentleman appeared 
who, notwithftanding his Chinefe' drefs, 1 foon perceived to 
be an European, He introduced himfelf by faying, in the 
Latin language, that his name was Deodato a Neapolitan 
mifMfionary, and that the court had appointed him to a@ as inter- 
preter; hoped he might be ufeful to us, and offered his fervices 
in the moft handfome manner; and, I have great pleafure in 
availing my felt of this opportunity to acknowledge the friendly 
and unreinitting attention I received from him during a refi- 
derice of five weeks in this palace, and the very material affift: 
ance he afforded in explaining the nature, value, and ufe of the 
feveral pieces of machinery to thofe Chinefe who were ap- 
pointed to fuperintend them. Signor Déodato was an- excellent 
mechanic ; and in this capacity was employed in the palace té 
infpect and keep in order the numberlefs pieces of clock-work 
that had found their way thither, chiefly from London. 


The officer appointed to attend us wore a light blue button 
in his cap, denoting the 4th degree of rank. When he fheswed 
the apartments that were defigned for us, I could not forbear ob 
ferving to. jhim, that they feemed fitter for hogs than for humap 
creatures, and that rather than be obliged to occupy thofe, or any 
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other like them, I fhould for my own part prefer coming down, 
from the capital every morning, and return in the evening. They 
confifted of three or four hovels in a fmall court, furrounded 
with a wall as high as their roofs. Each room was abou: twelve 
feet {quare, the walls completely naked, the ceiling broker in, 
the rufhcs or ftems of Aoleus, that held the plaifler, hanging 
down and ftrewed. on the floor; the lattice work of the win- 
dows partially covered with broken paper; the doors confifting 
of old bamboo fkreens; the floor covered with duft, and there 
was not the leaft furniture in any of them, except an old table 
and two or three chairs in the one which was intended, I fup- 
pofe, for the dining-room. The reft had nothing in them whatfo- 
ever buta little raifed platform of brick-work, which they told us 
was to fleep on, and that they fhould cover it with mats, and 
order proper bedding to be brought upon it. Yet thefe mifer- 
able hovels were not only within the palace wall, but fcarcely 
two hundred yards from the great hall of audience. The 
offices affured us that they were the apartments of one of their 
Tu-gin (great men) but that, as I did not feem to like them, 
we fhould be accommodated with others. We were then 
carried a little farther, where there was a number of buildings 
upon a more extenfive fcale enclofed alfo by high walls. 
The apartments were fomewhat larger, but miferably dirty both 
within and without, and wholly unfurnifhed; but as our at- 
tendant took care to tell us they belonged to one of the minifers 
of fate, and :hat he lodged in them when the Emperor was at 
Yuen-min-yuen, we were precluded from further complaint. 
Had we refufed thofe that were confidered fufficient for 
a minifter of ftate, the man might have thought that nothing 
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lefs than the Emperor’s own would have fatisfied us. If the 
menial fervants of his Britannic Maj: fty’s Minifters were no 
better lodged than the minifters themfelves of his Chinefe Ma- 
jefty, they would be apt to think themfelves very ill ufed. We 
accepted them, however, fuch 1s they were, and caufed them to 
be {wept out, an operation which had not been performed for 
many months before; a table and chairs were brought in, with 
mats, pillows, and filken mattreffes; but for thefe we had no 
occafion, having fortunately brought with us from the thips 
our own cots. 


To make amends for our uncomfortable lodgings, we fat down 
to a moft excellent dinner, wholly prepared in the Chinefe ftyle, 
confifting of a vaft variety of made difhes very neatly dreffed, 
and ferved in porcelain bowls. The beft foup I ever tated in 
any part of the world was made here from an extract of beef, 
feafoned with a preparation of foy and other ingredients. Their 
vermicelli is excellent, and all their paftry is unufually light 
and white as {now. We underftood it to be made from the buck 
wheat. The luxury of ice, in the neighbourhood of the capital, 
is within the reach of the pooreft peafant; and, although they 
drink their tea and other beverage warm, they prefer all kinds of 
fruit when cooled on ice. 


The three firft days, while the articles: were unpacking and 
afforting, we remained tolerably quiet, being annoyed only 
with the interference and inquifitivenefs of an old eunuch, who 
had in his train about a dozen of the fame kind fumile aut fecundum. 
But no fooner were they taken out of their cafes, and fet up in 
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the room, than vifitors of all ranks, from princes of the blood 
to plain citizens, came daily to look at the prefents, but more 
particularly at us, whom I believe they confidered by much the 
greateft curiofities. All the men of letters and rank, who held 
employments in the ftate, and whofe attendance had been dil- 
penfed with at Gehol, flocked to Yuen-min-yuen. 


Among the numerous vifitors came one day in great ftate 
the prefident of a board in Pekin, on which the Jefuits have 
conferred the pompous but unmerited title of the Tribunal of 
Mathematics. He was accompanied by a Portuguefe miflionary 
of the name of Govea, who is the titular Bifhop of Pekin, Padré 
Antonio, and his fecretary, both Portuguefe, and all three 
members of. the faid tribunal. The particular object of their 
vifit was to make themfelves fully acquainted with the nature 
and ufe of the feveral prefents that related to fcience, and efpe- 
cially of the large planetarium, which had already made a great 
noife in China, in order that they might be able to give a pro- 
per defcription and explanation to his Imperial Majefty, both 
of this inftrument, and of all the others connetted with their 
department, and to anfwer any queftion concerning them that 
might be afked. 


It created no fort of furprize to any of us, on finding that the 
Chinefe who accompanied thefe reverend gentlemen were 
completely ignorant of the nature of a complicate machine, 
whofe motions, regulated by the moft ingenious mechanifm 
that had ever been conftru@ed m Europe, reprefented all thofe 
even of the moft irregular and eccentric of the heavenly bodies ; 

nor 
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nor in perceiving that they feened to be rather difappointed in 
the appearance and operations of this infiruinent. It was ob- 
vious, from the few queftions put by the prefident of this learned 
body, that he had conceived the planetarium to be fomething 
fimilar to one of thofe curious pieces of mufical mechanifm 
which, in the Canton jargon, are called Sing /onrs, and that 
nothing more was neceflary than to wind it up like a jack, 
when it would immediately fp.n round, and tell him every thing 
that he wanted to know. 


But the difficulty of making the right reverend Bifhop and 
his colleagues comprehend the principles upon which it was 
conflruéted, and the {cveral phenomena of the heavenly Lodies 
exhibited by it, conveyed almoft as bad an opinion of their aftro- 
nomical and mathematical knowledge as of that of their prefident. 
The prelate, however, appeared: to be a man of mild and placid 
temper, pleafing manners, and of a modeft and unafluming 
deportment. His fecretary was a keen fharp fellow, extremely 
inquifitive, and refolved not to lofe the little knowledge he 
might acquire, for he wrote down the anfwer to cvery queftion 
that was propofed. 


The following day the Bifhop came unattended by the Chinefe 
part of their board, and gave us fome account of the nature of 
their employ. The aftronomical part of the national almanack, 
fuch as calculating eclipfes, the times of new and full moon, 
the rifing and fetting of the fun, were, as he informed u, en- 
trufted to him and his colleagues, but the aftrological part was 
managed by a committec of the Chinefe members. He candidly 
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avowed that neither he nor any of his European brethren were 
well qualified for the tafk, and that they had been hitherto 
more indebted to the Connoiffances de tems of Paris than to their 
own calculations. That having exaétly afcertained the diffe- 
rence of meridians between Pekin and Paris, they had little dif- 
ficulty in reducing the calculations made for the latter, fo as to 
anfwer for the fituation of the former, at Icaft to a degree of 
accuracy that was fufficiently near the truth not to be detected 
by any of the Chinefe members. 


The French revolution having put an end to future commu- 
nications with that country was to them a fevere blow in this 
refpect, though the fecretary thought he could now manage the 
ealculation of an eclipfe fufficiently correct to pafs current with 
the Chinefe. Fortunately, however, Doctor Dinwiddie had 
provided himfelf ‘on leaving London with a fet of the nautical 
almanacks, calculated for the meridian of Greenwich, up to 
the year 1800, which they confidered as an invaluable prefent. _ 


The grandfons of the Emperor were almoft daily vifitors. It 
feems there is a kind of college in the palace for their education. 
Though young men from the ages of fixteen to five-and-twenty, 
the old eunuch ufed frequently to puth them by the thoulders 
out of the hall of audience; and, on expreffing my furprife 
to Deodato at fuch infolence, he informed me that he was their 
aya, their governor! 


We had alfo a great number of Tartar generals and military 
officers who had heard of {word-blades that would cut iron 
bars 
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bars without injuring the edge; and fo great was their aftonifh- 
ment on proving the fa, that they could {carcely credit the 
evidence of their own eyes. We could not confer a more ac- 
ceptable prefent on a military officer than one of Gill’s fword- 
blades ; and from the eager applications made for them, as we 
paffed through the country, the introduction of them through 
Canton, in the regular courfe of trade, would, I fhould fuppofe, 
be no difficult tafk. 


But the two elegant carriages made by Hatchett puzzled the 
Chinefe more than any of the other prefents. Nothing of the 
kind-had ever been feen at the capital; and the difputes among 
themfelves as to the part which was intended for the feat of the 
Emperor were whimfical enough. The hammer-cloth that co- 
vered the box of the winter carriage had a finart edging, and 
was ornamented with feftoons of rofes. Its fplendid appearance 
and elevated fituation determinatcd it at once, in the opinion of 
the majority, to be the Emperor's feat; but a difficulty arofe 
how to appropriate the infide of the carriage. They examined 
the windows, the blinds, and the fkreens, and at laft concluded, 
that it could be for nobody but his ladies. The old eunuch 
came to me for information, and when he learned that the fine 
elevated box was to be the feat of the man who managed the 
horfes, and that the Emperor’s place was within, he afked me, 
with a {neer, if I fuppofed the Za-whang-tce would fuffer any 
man to fit higher than himfelf, and to turn his back towards 
him ? and he withed to know if we could not contrive to have 
the coach-box removed and placed fomewhere behind the body 
of the carriage. 

Q A remark- 
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A remarkable circumftance, not eafily to be accounted for, 
occurred in opening a cafk of Birmingham hardware. Every 
one knows the neceflity of excluding the fea-air as much as 
yeible from highly polifhed articles of iron and fteel, and ac- 
cordingly all fuch articles intended to be fent abroad are packed 
with the greateft care. The cafks, or cafes, are made as tight 
as poffible and covercd with pitched canvas. Such was the 
cafk in queftion. Yct, when the head was taken off, and a few 
of the packages removed, an enormous large fcorpion was 
found in the midft of the cafk, nearly in a torpid ftate, but it 
quickly recovered on expofure to the warm air. 


«© The thing we know is neither rich nor rare, 
“© But wonder how the devil it got there!” 


Among the prefents carried into Tartary was a collection of 
prints, chiefly portraits of Englifh nobility and diftinguifhed 
perfons; and to make the prefent -more acceptable, they were 
bound up in three volumes in yellow Morocco. The Emperor 
was fo pleafed with this colleGion, that he fent it exprefs to 
Vuen-min-yuen to have the name, rank, and office of each por- 
trait tranflated into the Mantchoo and Chinefe languages. The 
Tartar writer got on pretty well, but the Chinefe {ecretary was 
not a little puzzled with the B, the D, and the R, that fo fre- 
guently recurred in the Englifh names. The Duke of Marl- 
borough was 7o0-ke Ma-ul-po-loo, and Bedford was transformed 
to Pe te-fo-ul-te. But here a more ferious difficulty occurred than 
that of writing the name. The rank was alfo to be written 
down, and on coming to the portrait of this nobleman, (which 


was a proof impreflion of the print, engraved from a picture by 
Sir 
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Sir Jofhua Reynolds, when the late Duke of Bedford was a 
youth,) 1 told the Chinefe to write him downa Ta-gin, or great 
man of the fecond order. He inftantly obferved that I furcly 
meant his father was a Ja-gin. I then explained to him that, 
according to our lawa, the fon fucceeded to the rank of the fa- 
ther, and that-withws it was by no means neceffary, in order 
to obtain the firft rank in the country, that a man fhould be of 
a certain age, be poffeffed of fuperior talents, or fuitable quali- 
fications. That thefe were fometimes conducive to high ho- 
nours, yet that a great part of the legiflative body of the na- 
tion were entitled to their rank’ and fituation by birth, They 
laughed heartily at the idea of a man being born a legiflator, 
when it required fo many years of clofe application to enable 
one of their countrymen to pafs his examination for the very 
loweft order of ftate-officers. As, however, the defcendants of 
Confucius continue to enjoy a fort of nominal rank, and as 
their Emperor can alfo confer an hereditary dignity, without 
entitling to office, emolument, or cxclufive privilege, they 
confidered his Grace might be one of this defcription, and 
wrote down his rank accordingly ; but they pofitively refuled to 
give him the title of Za-gin, or great man, afking me, if I 
thought their Empcror was fo ftupid as not to know the impof- 
fibility of a little boy having attained the rank of a great man. 


About the 14th of September, or three days before the Empe- 
ror’s birth-day, Padre Anfelmo, the procurator for the miflion 
de propaganda fide, delivercd me letters from Macao for the Em- 
baffador, which the Chinefe refufed to fend to Gchol, though 
daily exprefles went to and from that place. «/a/vio hinted to 
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me that the late viceroy of Canton, who was no friend to the 
Englifh, had arrived, and that he feared all was not right. That 
the Tartar legate had been depraded from his rank for deceiving 
the Emperor, and particularly for not paying his perfonal re- 
{pects to the Embiffador on board his fhip when in Tien-fing 
roads. ‘That the peacock’s feather, which he wore in his cap 
as a mark of his mafter’s favour, was exchanged for a crow’s 
tail, the fign of great difgrace, and that the confideration of 
his age and his family had alone faved him from banifhment. 
The Emperor, it feems, having heard that the Embaffador had 
his picture in his cabin on board the Lion, afked the legate 
whether it was like him, upon which it came out that he had 
never been near the Lion, as his orders directed him. 


On the 17th, being the Emperor’s birth-day, all the princes 
and officers about the palace aflembled in their robes of cere- 
mony, to make their obeifance to the throne in the great 
hall of audience. On this occafion were placed on the floor 
before the throne, on three fmall tripods, a cup of tea, of oil, 
and of rice, perhaps as an acknowledgment of the Emperor be- 
ing the proprietary of the foil,. of which thefe are three material 
products. The old eunuch told me that I might remain in 
the hall during the ceremony, if I would confent to perform it 
with them, and offered to inftruct me in it. He faid that all 
the officers of government, in every part of the empire, made 
their proftrations to the name of the Emperor infcribed on yel- 
low filk on that day. 


Two 
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Two days after this, on going as ufual in the morningto the hall 
of audience, I found the doors fhut and the old eunuch, who kept 
the keys, walking about in fo fullen a mood that I could not get 
from him afingle word. Different groupes of officers were affem- 
bled in the court-yard, all looking as if fomething very dreadful 
either had occurred, or was about to happen. Nobody would 
{peak to me, nor could I get the leaft explanation of this extraor- 
dinary condu@, till at length our friend Deodato appeared with 
a countenance no lefs woeful than thofe of the officers of govern- 
ment, and the old eunuch. I afked him what was the matter? 
His anfwer was, We are all loft, ruined, and undone! He 
then informed me that intelligence had arrived from Gehol, 
ftating, that Lord Macartney had refufed to comply with the 
ceremony of proftrating himfelf, like the Embaffadors of tribu- 
tary princes, nine times before the Emperor, unlefs one of 
equal rank with himfelf fhould go through the fame ceremony 
before the portrait of his Britannic Majefty: that rather than 
do this they had accepted his offer to perform the fame ce- 
remony of refpe@ to the Emperor as to his own fovereign. 
That although little was thought of this affair at Gehol, the 
great officers of ftate in the tribunal or department of ceremo- 
nies in Pekin were mortified, and perplexed, and alarmed ; and 
that, in fhort, it was impoffible to fay what might be the confe- 
quence of an event unprecedented in the annals of the empire. 
That the Emperor, when he began to think more ferioufly on the 
fubje&t, might poffibly impeach thofe before the criminal tribu- 
nal who had advifed him to accede to fuch a propofal, on re- 
fleing how much his dignity had fuffered by the compliance ; 


and that the records of the country might hand it down to pof- 
I tcrity, 
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terity, as an event that had tarnithed the luftre of his reign, be- 
ing nothing fhort of breaking through an ancient cuftom, and 
adopting one of a barbarous nation in its place. Deodato 
thought even that its ill effe&ts might extend to them, as Euro- 


peans, and might injure the caufe which was the firft obje& of 
their miffion. 


I found it in vain to put into good humour that day either 
the officers of government, or the eunuchs, or even the mif- 
fionaries ; and our table was very materially affected by it, both 
in‘ the number and the quality of difhes;—a criterion from 
which, more than any other, a judgment may be formed of 
the ftate of mind in which a Chinefe happens to be. Some- 
thing of the fame kind, it feems, occurred at Gehol. From 
the time the Embaflador began to make conditions, his table 
was abridged, under an idea that he might be ftarved into an 
unconditional compliance. Finding this experiment fail, they 
had recourfe to a different conduct, and became all kindnefs and 
complaifance. 


The ill-humour occafioned by the news from Gehol gradually 
wore off, but 1 obferved that the princes who had hitherto 
been daily vifitors now kept entirely away; and the old eunuch, 
when put out of his way, ufed to apply to us the epithet of 
proud, headftrong Englifhmen. 


On the 26th the Embaffador (during whofe ftay at Gehol 
in Tartary an account of all that paffed there is given in Sir 
George Staunton’s book) returned to Pekin, when the re- 
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mainder of the prefents were fent to Yuen-min-yuen. A num- 
ber of Tartar princes and great officers of ftate came to look 
at thofe fitted up in the hall of audience, and feemed extremely 
folicitous that the whole fhould be got ready without delay. 
Notice was alfo given that, on the 30th the Emperor would 
infpect the prefents. This was the day fixed for his return, 
and it was notified to the Embaffador that it was an ufual 
compliment for all public officers to meet him on the road, at 
the diftance of ten or twelve miles from the capital. Accord- 
ingly, about four o’clock in the morning of the 30th, we were 
all mounted and arrived at our ground about fix. The whole 
road had been newly made, rolled as level as a bowling-green, 
watered to keep down the duft and, on each fide, at the dif- 
tance of about fifty yards from each other, were {mall triangular 
poles erected, from which were fufpended painted lanterns, 


They brought us into a kind of guard-houfe, where tea and 
other refrefhments were prepared, after which we took our fla- 
tion on a high bank onthe left of the road. On cach fide, as 
far as the cye could reach, were feveral thoufands of the great 
officers of ftate in their habits of ceremony; Tartar troops in 
their holiday drefles ; ftandard-bearers without number, mili- 
tary mufic, and officers of the houfchold, lining the two fides 
of the road. The approach of the Emperor was announced by 
a blaft of the trumpet, followed by fofter mulic, “ and at that 
‘“‘ time when all the people heard the found of the cornet, flutcs, 
‘harp, fackbut, pfaltery, and all kinds of mufic, then the 
“ princes, the governors, and captains, the judges, the trea- 


* furers, the counfellors, the fheriffs, and all the rulers of the 
| ‘¢ provinces, 
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** provinces, that were gathered together, fell down and wor- 
“ fhipped,” except certain ftrangers, who, being obflinately 
refolved to do no greater homage to any fovereign than what is 
required by their own fovereign, bent one knee only to the 
ground. 


The Emperor was carried by eight men in a kind of fedan 
chair, which was followed by a clumfey ftate chariot upon two 
wheels, and without {prings. He bowed very gracioufly to the 
Embaffador as he paffed, and fent a meflage to him to fay that, 
underftanding he was not well, he advifed him to return im- 
mediately to Pekin, and not to ftop at Yuen-min-yuen, as was 
intended. 


The morning being very cold, we were defirous t@get home 
as faft as we could; and accordingly galloped along with fome of 
the Tartar cavalry. When we arrived under the walls of Pekin, 
we turned our horfes towards a different gate to that through 
which we were accuftomed to pafs, in order to fee a little 
more of the city. But one of our condudors, who had 
thought it his duty not to lofe fight of us, in perceiving us 
making a wrong turn, hallowed out with all his might. We 
pufhed forward, however, and got through the gate, but we 
were purfued with fuch a hue and cry, that we were glad to 
efcape through one of the crofs ftreets leading to our hotel, 
where we attived wit at leaft a hundred foldiers at our 
heels. 


On 
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On the 14 of October the Emperor, attended by a Tartar, 
infpected the prefents in the hall of audicnce and examincd 
them with minute attention. He defired the Tartar prince to 
tell us, through Deodato, that the accounts he had received 
of our good condu& at Vuen-min-yuen gave him great pleafure, 
and that he had ordered a prefent to be made to each of us, as 
a proof of his entire fatisfa@ion. This prefent was brought, 
after his departure from the hall, by the old cunuch, who took 
care to tcll us that before we received it we muft makc nine 
proftrations according to the Chinefe cuftom. I made him no 
anfwer, but requefted Deodato to explain to the Tartar prince, 
who was {il prefent, that being under the orders of the Em- 
hafflador we did not think ourfelves authorized to do what he 
had found good to refufe, but thiat we had not the leaft objeGtion 
togo through the fame ccremony that he had done at Gchol. 
The Tartar prince immediately anfwered that nothing further 
was required. We accordingly placed one knee on the lowelt 
ftep leading to the throne. The prefent confifted of rolls 
of filk and feveral pieces of filver caft in the form of a 
Tartar fhoe, without any mark or in{cription on them, and each 
about the weight of an ounce. 


The prefents being now all delivered, and the Embaflador 
informed by the miffionaries that preparations were making for 
our departure, the ufual time being nearly expired, his Excel- 
lency was defirous of having the day fixed, and for this pur- 
pofe difpatched a note to the firft minifter, who fent an an- 
{wer by the Tartar legate to inform him that, to prevent any 
likelihood of being furprized by the approaching bad weather, 

RP the 
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the Emperor had named the 7th inftant for the beginning of 
our journey; and had given orders that every honour and dil- 
tinction fhould be paid to the Embaffy on the road. 


But before I quit thefe renowned gardens of Yuen-mia-yuen, 
it will naturally be expected 1 fhould fay fomething on their fub- 
yet. From all that I had heard and read of the erandeur and 
beauty of the fcenery and the magnificence of palaces, I had 
certainly expected to meet with a ftyle of gardening and laying 
out of grounds fuperior, or at leaft equal, to any thing in the 
fame line in Europe; and, perhaps indeed, I might have been 
fully gratified in all my expectations provided no reftraint had 
been thrown upon our walks, which was far from being the 
cafe. All the little excurfions I made were by ftealth. Even 
in the fhort diftance between the hall of audience and our lodg- 
ings, which might be about three hundred paces, we were con- 
tinually watched. The idea of being flopped by an eunuch or 
fome of the inferior officers belongii:g tc the court, was fuffici- 
ent to put us on our guard againft meeting with any fuch morti- 
fication ; pride, in fuch circumftances, generally gets the better 
of the defire, however ftrong, of gratifying curiofity. I fome- 
times, however, ventured to ftroll from our lodging in the even-. 
ing in order to take a ftolen glance at thefe celebrated gardens. 


The grounds of Yuen-min-yuen are calculated to comprehend 
an extent of at leaft ten Englith miles in diameter, or about 
fixty thoufand acres, a great part of which, however, is waftes 
and woodland. The general appearance of thofe parts near 
where we lodged, as to the natural furface of the country, bro- 

ken 
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ken into hill and dale, and diverfified with wood and lawn, 
may be compared with Richmond park, to which, however, they 
add the very great advantage of abundance of canals, rivers, and 
large fheets of water, whofe banks, although artificial, are neither 
trimmed, nor fhorn, nor floped, like the glacis of a fortification, 
but have been thrown up, with immenfe labour in an irregular, 
and, as it were, fortuitous manner, fo as to reprefent the fiee 
hand of nature. Bold rocky promontories are feen jutting into 
a lake, and vallies retiring, fome choaked with wood, others 
in a flate of high cultivation. In particular fpots where plea- 
fure-houfes, or places of reft or retirement, were erected, the 
views appeared to have been ftudied. The trees were not only 
placed according to their magnitudes, but the tints of their 
foliage feemed alfo to have been confidered in the compofition 
of the pi@ure, which fome of the land{capes might be called 
with great propriety. But, if an opinion may be formed from 
thofe parts of them which I have feen, and I underftood there 
is a great fimilarity throughout the whole, they tall very hort 
of the fanciful and extravagant defcriptions that Sir William 
Chambers has given of Chinefle gardening. Much, however, 
has been done, and nothing that I faw could be confidered as 
an offence to nature. 


Thirty diftinét places of refidence for the Emperor, with all the 
neceflary appendages of building to each, for lodging the feve-~ 
ral officers of ftate, who are required to be prefent on court 
days and particular occafions, for the eunuechs, fervants, and 
artificers, each compofing a village of no inconfiderable magai- 
tude, are faid to be contained within the inclofure of thefe gar- 
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dens. Thefe affemblages of buildings, which they dignify with 
the name of palaces, are, however, of fuch a nature as to be 
more remarkable for their number than for thcir fplendour 
or magnificence. A great proportion of the buildings confifts 
in mean cottages. The very dwelling of the Emperor and the 
grand hall in which he gives audience, when divefted of the gild- 
ing and the gaudy colours with which they are daubed, are 
little fuperior, and much lefs folid, than the barns of a fub- 
ftantiarEnglifh farmer. ‘Their apartments are as deficient in 
proportion, as their conftruction is void of every rule and prin- 
ciple which we are apt to confider as effential to architecture. 
The principal hall of audience at Yuen-min-yuen ftood upon a 
platform of granite, raifed about four feet above the Jevel of the 
court. A row of large wooden columns furrounding the build- 
ing fupported the projefting roof; and a fecond row within 
the firft, and correfponding with it (the interftices between 
the columns being filled up with brick-work to the height of 
about four feet) ferved for the walls of the room. The upper 
part of thefe walls was a kind of lattice-work, covered over 
with large fheets of oiled paper, and was capable of being 
thrown entirely open on public occafions. The wooden co- 
lumns had no capitals, and the only architrave was the hori- 
zontal beam that fupported the rafters of the roof. This, in 
dire& contradiction to the eftablifhed mode in European archi- 
tecture, was the uppermoft member of what might be called 
the entablature or frize, which was a broad fkreen of wood, 
faftened between the upper part of the columns, painted with 
the moft vivid colours of blue, red, and green, and interlarded 
with gilding; and the whole had net-work of wire firetched 

over 
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over it, to prevent its being defiled by fwallows, and other 
birds frequenting human dwellings. The length of this room 
within was one hundred and ten fect, breadth forty-two, and 
height twenty feet: the ceiling painted with circles, fquares, and 
polygons, whimfically difpofed, and loaded with a great variety 
of colours. The floor was paved with grey marble flag ftones 
laid chequer-wife. The'throne, placed ina reccfs, was fup- 
ported by rows of pillars painted red like thofe without. It 
confifted entirely of wood, not unlike mahogany, the carving 
of which was exquifitely fine. The only furniture was a pair 
of brafs kettle drums, two large paintings, two pair of ancient 
blue porcelain vafes,. afew volumes of manufcripts, and a table 
at one end of the room on which was placed an old Englith 
chiming clock, made in the feventeenth century by one Clarke 
of Leadenhall-ftreet, and which our old friend the eunuch had 
the impudence to tell us was the workmanfhip of a Chinefe. A 
pair of circular fans made of the wing feathers of the Argus 
pheafant, and mounted on long polifhed ebony poles ftood, one 
on each fide of thethrone, over which was written in four cha- 
racters, “truc, great, refulgent, fplendor;” and under thefe, 
in a lozenge, the charater of Happine/s. In the different courts 
were feveral miferable attempts at fculpture, and fome bronze 
figures, but all the objects were fanciful, diftorted, and entirely 
out of nature. The only {pecimen of workmanfhip about the 
palace, that would bear a clofe examination, befides the carv- 
ing of the throne, was a brick wall enclufing the flower gar- 
den, which, perhaps, in no refpect is exceeded by any thing of 
the fort in England. 


With 
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With regard tothe architeture and gardening of the Chinefe, 
it may be expected that I fhould give a more detailed defcrip- 
tion, or offer fome opinion on thofe fubje&ts. The little I 
have to fay on the former will be referved for another place; 
and, with refpec to the latter, I regret that I had not an oppor- 
tunity of feeing fo much as I could have wifhed, and particu- 
larly the Emperor’s great park at Gehol, which, from the de- 
{cription of the Embaffador, feemed to be almoft unrivalled for 
its features of beauty, fublimity, and amenity. But my own 
deficiency will be amply filled up with an extra or two from 
the Journal of his Lordfhip, whofe tafte and fkill in-land{cape 
gardening are fo well known. I have indeed much to regret 
that I could not enrich the prefent work with more extracts 
from it, but as it makes a complete picture of itfelf the partial 
fele€tion of detached parts might have been injurious to it, by 
conveying wrong impreffions, when unconnedted with the reft. 
I am, therefore, the more obliged {and gladly embrace this op- 
portunity of exprefling the obligations I feel) to his Lordthip, for 
what little he has allowed me to tranfcribe. 


Speaking of the route from Pekin to Gehol in Tartary, Lord 
Macartney obferves: ‘* Our journey, upon the whole, has been 
“‘ very pleafant and, being divided into feven days, not at all 
‘* fatiguing. At the end of every ftage we have been lodged 
‘© and entertained in the wings or houfes adjoining to the Em- 
“© peror’s palaces. Thefe palaces, which occur at fhort dif- 
“ tances from each other on the road, have been built for his 
“‘ reception, on his annual vifit to Tartary. They are con- 
“ ftrudted upon nearly the fame plan and in the fame tafle. 

| | 66 They 
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They front the fouth, and are ufually fituated on irregular 
ground near the bafis of gentle hills which, together with 
ther adjoining vallies, are enclofed by high walls and laid 
out in parks and pleafure grounds, with every poffible atten- 
tion to picturefque beauty. Whenever water can be brought 
into the view it is not neglected ; the diftant hills are planted, 
cultivated, or left naked, according to their accompaniments 
in the profpe@&. The wall is often concealed in a funk fence, 
in order to give an idea of greater extent. A Chinefe gar- 
dener is the painter of nature, and though totally ignorant of 
perfpedtive, as a fcience, produces the happicft effects by the 
management, or rather pencilling, of diftances, if [ may ufe 
the expreffion, by relicving .or keeping down the features 
of the fcene, by contrafting trees of a bright with thofe of a 
dufky foliage, by bringing them forward, or throwing them 
back, according to their bulk and their figure, and by intro- 
ducing buildings of different dimenfions, either heightened by 
ftrong colouring, or foftened by fimplicity and omiffion of | 


ornament. 


“ The Emperor having been informed that, in the courfe of 
our travels in China we had thewn a ftrong defire of feeing 
every thing curious and interefting, was pleafed to give di- 
rections to the fir minifter to thew us his park or garden at 
Gehol. It is calledin Chinefe V an-/boo-yuen, or Paradife of 
ten thoufand (or innumerable) trees. In order to have this 
gratification (which is confidered as an inftance of uncom- 
mon favour) we rofe this morning at three o'clock and went 


“ to the palace where we waited, mixed with all the great of- 


“ ficers 
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ficers of fate, for three hours ‘(fuch’ is: the etiquette of the 


place) till the Emperor’s appearance.. At Jaft-he came forth, 
borne in the ufual manner by fixteen perfons on a high open 
palankeen, attended by guards, mufic, ftandards, and um- 
brellas without number; and obferving.us, as we ftood in 
the front line, gracioufly beckoned us to approach, having 
ordeted his people to ftop; he entered into converfation 


with us ; and, with great affability of manner, told us.that 


he was on his way to the pagoda, where he ufually paid his 
morning devotions; that as we profefled a different religion 
from his he would not afk us to accompany him, but that 
he had ordered his firft minifter and chief Colaos to conduct 
us through his garden, and to fhew us whatever we were de- 
firous of feeing there. 


«© Having expreffed my fenfe of this mark of his condefcen- 
fion in’ the proper manner, and my increafing admiration of 
every thing I had yet obferved at Gehol, I retired and, 
whilft he proceeded to his adorations at the pagoda, .I accom- 
panied the minifters and other great Colaos of the court to 
a pavilion prepared for us, from whence, after.a fhort colla- 
tion, we fet out on horfeback to view this wonderful garden. 
We rode about three miles through a very beautiful park kept 
in the higheft order and much refembling the approach to 
Luton in Bedfordfhire; the grounds gently undulated and 


chequered with various groupes of well contrafted. trees. ia 


the offekip. As we moved ‘onward an extenfive. lake. ap- 
peared before us, the extremities of which feemed ta Jlofe 
themfelves in diflance and obfcurity. . Here ae a lange and 


3 * magnificent 
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| magnificent yacht ready. to. receive us, and a number of 
*t fmalfer ones. for the attendants, elegantly fitted up and 
‘© adorned with numberlefs vanes, pendants, and ftreamers. 
“ ‘The fhores of the lake have all the varieties of thape, which 
‘° the fancy of a painter can delineate, and are fo indented with 
bays, or broken with projections, that almoft every ftroke of. 
the oar brought a new and unexpected objec to our, view. ° 
Nor are iflands wanting, but they are fituated only where 
they fhould be, each. in its proper place and having its 
** proper character: one.marked by a pagoda, or other 
building; one quite deftitute of ornament; fome {mooth ’ 
“ and level; fome fteep and uneven; and others’ frowning 
“ with wood, or {miling with culture. Where. any things 
‘¢ particularly interefting were to be feen we difembarked, from 
* time to time, to vifit them, and I dare fay that, in the 
“ courfe of our voyage, we ftopped at forty or fifty diffe- 
“ rent palaces or pavilions. ‘Thefe are all furnifhed in the . 
“ richeft manner with pictures of the Emperor’ s huntings 
‘© and progreffes, with ftupendous vafes of jafper and agate; 
© with the fineft porcelain and Japan, and with every kind 
‘of European toys and fing-/ongs; with fpheres, orreries,: 
“© clocks, and mufical aytomatons of fuch exquifite work- 
“ manfhip, and in fuch profufion, that our prefents muft 
fhrink from the comparifon, and bide their diminifbed béads ; 
and yet I am told, that the fine things we have feen are far 
exceeded by others of the fame kind in the apartments of the 
“ ladies, and in the European repofitory at Yuen-min-yuen. In 
* every one of the pavilions was, a throne, or imperial ftate, 
« and a Ew-jou, or fymbol of peace and profperity, placed.at: 
“ one 


¢ 
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* one fide of it refembling, that which the Emperor delivered 
“ to me yefterday for the king, . | 


“ It wauld be an. endlefs tafk were I to | attempt a detail of 
all’ the wonders. of this charming place.. ‘There is no 
“. beauty of diftribution, no feature of amenity, 10 
“. veach, of fancy which embellifhes our pleafure grounds in 
** England, that is not to be found here. Had China been 
* acceflible to Mr. Browne or Mr. Hamilton, F fhould: have 
**- {gorn. they had drawn their happieft ideas from the rich 
“ fources, which I have tafted this day ; for in the courfe of a 
“ few hours I have enjoyed fuch viciffitudes of rurat de- 
“light, as I did not conceive could be felt.out of England, being 
“ at different moments enchanted by fcenes perfectly fimilar to 
** thofe I had known there, to the magnificence of Stowe, the 
* fofter beauties of Wooburn, and the fairy-land of Paine’s 
“ Fill. 


«One thing I was particularly ftruck with, I mean the-happy 
** ghoice of fituation for ornamental buildings. From attention 
“ to this circumftance they have not the air of being crowded 
*. or difproportioned ; they never intrude upon the eye; but 
‘¢. wherever they appear always fhew themfelves to advantage and 
* ‘aid, i improve, and enliven the profpea. 


“ In many wien the lake is sveripiead with the Nenuphar 
“or lotus(nelumbium) refembling our broad leaved water r iilly. 
“This is an accompaniment which, though the Chinelg are 

ee fond of, cultivating it in all their Pieces of 1 water, 
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*¢ Y confefs I don’t much admire. Artificial rocks and ponds 
with gold and filver fifh are perhaps too often introduced, 
and the monftrous porcelain figures of lions and tygers, 
ufually placed before the pavilions, are difpleafingyo an Eu- 
ropean eye ; but thefe are trifles of no ha moment; and 
I am aftonifhed that now, after a fix hours critical furvey of 
thefe gardens, I can {carcely recolle& any thing befides to find 
fault with. 


-“ At our taking leave of the minifter, he told us that we had 
only feen the eaftern fide of the gardens, but that the weft- 
ern fide, which was the larger part ftill remained for him to 
fhew us, and that he fhould have that pleafure another 
day. 


« Accordingly, on the day of the Emperor’s anniverfary fef- 
tival, after the ceremony was ended, the firft or great Colao 
“ Ho-chun-tong, the Foo-leou, the Foo-deou’s brother Foo-chan-tong, 
and Song-ta-gin, with the other great men who attended us 
two days fince, in our vifit to the eaftern garden, now pro- 
pofed to accompany us to the weftern, which forms a ftrong 
contraft with the other, and exhibits all the fublimer beauties 
of nature in as high a degree as the part which we {aw before 
poffeffes the attractions of foftnefs and amenity. It is one 
of the fineft foreft-fcenes in the world; wild, woody, mount- 
* ainous and rocky, abounding with ftags and deer of different 
“ {pectes, and moft of the other beafts of the chace, not dan- 
“ gerous to man. 


$2 “« In 
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: “ In many places immenfe woads,. chiefly oaks, pines, and - 
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chefnuts, grow upon almoft perpendicular fteeps, and force 
their fturdy roots through every refiftance of furface and of 
foil, where vegetation would feem. almoft impoffible. Thefe 
woods often clamber over the loftieft pinnacles of the ftony 


hills, or gathering on the {kirts of them, defcend with a rapid 


{weep, and bury themfelves in the deepeft vallies. There, at 
proper diftances, you find palaces, banquetting houfes, and 
monatteries, (but without bonzes) adapted to the fituation 
and peculiar circumftances of the place, fometimes with a 
rivulet on one hand, gently ftealing through the glade, at 


‘other with a cataraét tumbling from above, raging with 


foam, and rebounding with a thoufand echoes from below, 
or filently engulphed in a gloomy’ siete or yawning 
chafm. 


ao The roads by which we approached thefe romantic {cenes 
“ate often hewn out of the living rock, and conduéted round 
‘the hills in a kind of rugged ftair-cafe, and yet no ac- 


cident occurred in our progrefs, not a falfe ftep difturbed 
the regularity of our cavalcade, though the horfes are {pirited 


and all of them unfhod. From the great irregularity of 


the ground, and the various heights to which we afcended, 
we had opportunities of catching many magnificent points of 
view by detached glances, but after wandering for feveral 
hours (and yet never wearied with wandering) we at laft 


“reached a pes pavilion open on all fides, and fituated on 


“a fummit fo elevated as perfealy to command. the. whole 


furrounding country to a vaft extent. The radius ‘ofthe ho- 
‘¢ rizon, 
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« rizon. I fhould fuppofe to be at leaft twenty miles from the 
“ central fpot where we ftood; and certainly fo rich, fo 
“ various, -fo beautiful, fo fublime a profpeé&t my eyes had 
' never beheld.. I faw every thing before me as on an illumin~ 
S ated map, palaces, pagodas, towns, villages, farm-houfes, 
“plains, and vallies, watered by innumerable ftreams, hills 
‘¢ waving with woods, and meadows covered with cattle of the 
“* moft beautiful marks aad colours. All feemed to be nearly at 
* my feet, and that a ftep would convey me within reach of them. 


“* J obferved here a vaft number of what we call in England 
“ (beet cows, alfo fheet horfes, many pyeballs, dappled, mottled, 
«© and {potted, the latter chiefly ftrawberry. 


‘© From hence was pointed out to us by the minifter a vaft 

“ enclofure below, which, he faid, was not more acceflible to 
‘him than to us, being never entered but by the Emperor, his 
a women, or his Eunuchs. It includes within its bounds, 
“ though on a fmaller fcale, moft of the beauties which dif- 
“ tinguith the eaftern and the weftern gardens which we have 
“* already feen ; but from every thing I can learn it falls very 
“ fhort of the fanciful defcriptions which father Attiret and 
‘© Sir William Chambers have intruded upon us as realities. 
“ That within thefe private retreats, various entertainments 
“ of the moft novel and expenfive nature are prepared 
“ and exhibited by the Eunuchs, who are very numerous 
¢ (perhaps. fome thoufands) to amufe the Emperor and his 
“ Jadies, I have. ‘po doubt; but that they are carried to all 
* the lengths of extravagance and improbability thofe gentle. 
“ men 
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* ‘men fiayé meutioned, I very: inuch queftion, as’ from. every 
# enquiry I have made {and I have wat heen {paring to. make 
® them) I have by no means fufficient phafon to warrant me in 
“: acceding to, or =e the accounts which they have 
¢ siren us. 


~“ TFany place in England can be fald in any cian to have 
@ fimilar features to the weftern park, which I have feen this 
“ day, it is Lowther Hall in Weftmoreland, which (when I 
“‘ knew it many years ago) from the extent of profped, the 
¢ prand furrounding objects, the noble fituation, the diverfity 
of furface, the extenfive woods, and command -of water, I 
“ thought might be rendered by a man of fenfe, fpirit, and 
 tafte, the fineft {cene in the Britifh dominions.” 


After this defcriptive and interefting detail ofthe beauties of the 

two fides of the imperial park or gardens at Gehol, his Lordthip 
makes a few general obfervations on Chinefe gardening, and 
the ornamental edifices that are ufually employed to aid the 
effect, as well. as contribute to ufe and convenience. “He 
obferves, | - 


' “ Whether our ftyle of gardening was really copied from the 
ia Chinefe, or originated with ourfelves, I leave for vanity to 
“ affert, and idlenefs to difcufs. A difcovery which is the re- 
“ fult‘of, good fenfe and reflexion may equally occur to ‘the 
© mot diftant nations, without either borrowing from, the other. 
66 ' There 14 certainly. a great analogy between our getsgning 

, se an 
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“ and the Chinefe, but our excellence feems to be rather in im- 
“* proving: nature,- tHeirs to’ Gonquer her, and yet produce the 
“ fame effect. It is:indifferent toa Chinefe where he makes 
‘* his garden, whether ona {pot favoured, or abandoned, by 
the rural deities. Hf the latter, he invites them, or compels: 
‘hem to return. His point is to’ change every thing from 
“ what he found it, to explode the old fathion of the creation, 
*¢ and introduce novelty in every corner. If there be a watte, 
“ he adorns it with trees; if a dry defert, he waters: &% with a 
* river, or floats it witha lake. Ifthere be a finooth flat, he varies 
it with all pofiible converfions. He,undulates the furface, 
“ he rarfes it: in hills, {coops it: into vallies, and roughens it 
“ with rocks, He foftens afperities, brings amenity into the 
“ wildernefs, or snimates the tamenefe of an expanfe, by ac- 
* companying it with the majefty of a foreft, Deceptions and 
“ eye-traps the Chinefe aré not unacquainted with, but they 
“ wife them véry fparingly. I obferved no artificial ruins, 
‘t caves, or hermitages. Though the fublime predominates in. 
“its proper ftation, you aré infénfibly led to contemplate it, 
“ not ftartled by its fadden intrafion, for: in- the plan cheer- 
* filnefs is the principal feature, and lights up" ‘the facé‘of the 
“‘fcene: ‘To enliven it fill more, the aid of architedtare is | 
“ invited; all the buildings are perfect of their’kind, ether 
elegantly fimple, oF highly decorated, according to the 
“ effect that is intended to: arife, erected at fuitable diftdnces, 
+ gad judioioully contrafted; never crowded: together in confu- 
* fon, née! affectedly confronted, and: ftating:.at each’ other 
« withowe- + manning, Proper: edihecs in — places, The 
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‘© fummer-houfe, the pavilion, the pagodes, have all their ‘re- 
“© {pedtive fituations, which they ‘diftinguifi and improve, but 
“ which any other ftru€tures would injure or deform. ‘The 
“ only things difagreeable to my eye are the large porcelain 
“ figures of lions, tygers, 8cc. and the rough hewsi fteps, and 
© huge maffes of rock work, which they feem ftudious of in- 
* troducing near many of their houfés and palaces. Confider-' 
‘¢ ing their general good tafte in the other points, I was much 
‘“ furprifed at this, and could only account for it, by the ex- 
“ pence and the difficulty of bringing ‘together fuch incongrui- 
“< ties, for it is a common effect of enormous riches to pufh 
“ every thing they:can procure to bombaft’and extravagance, 
‘© which are the death of tafte. In other countries, however, 
“¢ as well asin Chipa, I have feen fome of the moft boafted feats, 
“ either outgrowing their beauty. from a plethora of their 
“ owner’s wealth, or becoming capricious and hypocondriacal 
*¢ by a quackifh application of it. A few fine places, even in 
‘© England, might be pointed out that are labouring under thefe 
© diforders ; not to mention fome celebrated houfes where 
“© twifted ftair-cafes, window-glafs cupolas, and embroidered 
“ chimney-pieces, convey nothing to us: but the whims and 
‘© dreams of fickly fancy, without an atom of grandeur, —_ 
** or ah sie sine! | 7 


“ The archite@ture of the Chinefe is ‘of a peculiar ftyle, to- 
* tally. unlike any other, irreducible to our rules, but perfedly 
“ confiftent with its own. It has -certain principles, . from 
“ which | it never en: and although, when examined ‘ac- 

“ cording 
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ee coding to ours, it fins againk the ideas we have imbibed 
“ of diftribution, scampofition, and proportion; yet, upon 
“ the whole, it ‘often produces a moft pleafing. effect, as 
* we fometimes fee a perfon without a fingle good feature 
« in his face: havey ahaa a very agreeable -coun- 
.genance.” 
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CHAP. IV. 


‘Sketch of the State of Society in China.—Manners, Cuftoms, 
Sentiments, and Moral Character of the People. _ 


Condition of Women, a Criterion of the State of Society.—Degraded State of in 
China. — Domeftic Manners unfavourable to Fiktal Affection. — Parental Au- 
thority.—Ill Effed?s of feparating the Senss.—~ Social Intercourfe' unknown, ene 
cept for gaming. Their Worfhip folitary.—Feafts of New Year.—Propenfity 
to gaming.—~Influence of the Laws feems to have deftroyd the natural Cha. 

' rattler of the People.—Made them indifferent, or cruel—Various Inftances of 
this Remark in public and in private Life.—Remarks on Infanticide-—Perbags 
lefs general than ufually thought.—Charadter of Chinefe in Foreign Countries.— 
Temper and Difpoftion of the Chinsfe—Merchants.——Cuckoo-Clocks.—Condul? of 
@ Prince of the Blood.—Of the Prime Minifter —Comparifon of the Phyfical and 
Moral Charafters of the Chinefe and Man-tchoo Tartars.—General Charafter of 
the Nation illufirated, 


Ir may, perhaps, be laid down as an invariable maxim, that 
the condition of the female part of. fociety in any nation will 
furnifh a tolerable juft criterion of the degree of civilization to 
which that nation has arrived. The manners, habits, and pre- 
vailing fentiments of women, have great influence on thofe of 
the fociety to which they belong, and generally give a turn to 
its charaéter. Thus we fhall find that thofe nations, where the 
moral and intellectual powers of the-mind in the female fex are 
held in moft eftimation, will be governed by fuch laws as are 

I | - deft 
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belt calculated ta.promote the general happinefé of the people ; 
and, on the contrary, where the perfonal qualifications of the 
fex are the only objects of confideration, as.is the cafe in all the 
defpatic governments of Afiatic nations, tyranny, oppreffion, 
ane flavery are fure to prevail; and thefe perfonal accomplifhs 

ents, fo far from being of ufe to the owner, ferve only ta 
deprive her of liberty, andthe fociety of her friends; to render 
her a degraded vitim, fubfervient to the fen{ual gratification, the 
caprice, arid the jealoufy of tyrant man. Among favage tribes 
the labour and drudgery invariably fall heavieft on the weaker 
fex. | : 


The talents of women, in our own happy ifland,. began only 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth to be -held in a proper degree 
of confideration. As women, they were admired and courted, 
but they fcarcely could be faid to participate in the fociety of 
men. In fact, the manners of our forefathers, before that reign, 
were too rough for them. In Wales, wives were {fold to their 
hufbands. In Scotland, women could not appear as evidences in 
a court of juftice. In the time of Henry the Eighth, ap a& 
was paffed prohibiting women and apprentices from reading the 
New Teftament in the Englith language. Among the polifhed 
Greeks, they were held in little eftimarion. Homer degrades 
all his females: he makes the Grecian princeffes weave the 
web, {fpin, and do all the drudgery of a modern watherwo- 
man; and rarely allows them any fhare of focial intercourfe 
with the other fex, Yet the very foundations on which he has 
conftruéed his two matchlefs poems are women. It appears 
alfo from all the dramatic writers of ancient Greece, whole aim 

| T 2 was 
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was “ to” hold as *twere the mirror: up to nature, to thew the 
“ very age and body of the ‘time its form and preffure,” that 
“notwithftanding their extreme delicacy of tafte, and rapid pro- 
grefs in the fine arts, their manners were low and coarfe, and 
that they were entire ftrangers to any other gratification arifing 
from the fociety.of women, than the indulgence of the fenfuAl 
appetite. Even the grave Herodotus mentions, in the higheft 
terms of approbation, the cuftom of Babylon of felling by auc- 
tion, on a certain fixed day, all the young women who had 
any ‘pretenfions to beauty, in order to raife a fam of money for 
portioning off the reft of the females, to whom nature had been 
lefs liberal in beftowing her gifts, and who were knocked down 
to thofe who were fatisfied to take them with the leaft money, 
This degradation of women would feem to be as, impolitic as 
it is extraordinary fince, under their guidance, the earlieft, 
and fometimes the moft indelible (I believe I may fafely add, 
the beft and moft amiable) impreffions are ftamped on the youth- 
ful mind. In infancy their protection is indifpenfably neceflary, 
and in ficknefs, or in old age, they unqueftionably afford the beft 
and Kindeft relief: or, as a French author has neatly obferved, 
“© Sans les femmes,1 les deux extremites de la vie feraient faus Jecours, 
“ et le milicu fans plaifirs.” “ Without woman the two extre- 
“ mities of life would be ‘helplefe, and, the middle of it pe: 


The Chinele, if poffible, have jinpolad'. on their women a 
greater degree of humility and reftraint than the Greeks of old, 
or the Europeans in the dark ages. Not fatisfied with the phyfi- 
cal deprivation of the ufe of their limbs, they have contrived, 
in order to keep them the more confined, to make it a ‘ anoral 

. | " ofime 
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crime for a woman to be feen abroad. If they fhould: have oc- 
cafion to vifit a friend or relation, they muft be carried in a 
clofe fedan chair: to walk would be the height of vulgarity. 
Even the country ladies, who may not poffefs the luxury of a 
chair, rather than walk, fuffer themfelves to be fometimes rolled 
about in a fort of covered wheelbarrow. The wives and daughters, 
however, of the lower clafs are neither confined to the houfe, 
nor exempt from hard and flavifh labour, many being obliged 
to work with an infant upon the back, while the hufband, in 
all probability, is gaming, or otherwife idling away his time. 
I have frequently fcen women affifting to drag a fort of light 
plough, and the harrow. Nieuwhoff, in one of his prints, 
taken from drawings fuppofed to be made in-China, yokes, if 
I miftake not, a woman to the fame plough with an afs. Should 
this be the fa, the Chisefe are not fingular, if we may credit 
the Natural Hiftorian of Antiquity *, who obferves that, to open 
the fertile fields of Byzactum in Aftica, it was neceflary to wait 
until the rains had foaked into the ground; “ after which a 
* little weakly afs, and an old woman, attached to the fame 
“© yoke, were fufficient, to drag the plough through the foil,” 

py imbres vili afello, et a parte altera jugt anu. vomerem trabemte 


vidimus finat. 


In the province of Kiang-/ee nothing is more common than 
‘to fee a woman drawing a kind of light plough, with a fingle 
handle, through ground that has. previoufly. been prepared. 
The eafier tafk ‘of direéting the machine is left to the hufband, 


# Plin. lib. XWie Cap. aI. 
who, 
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who, holding the plough with one band, at the fame time whit 
the. othes gafts tho feed ince che dite | 


Wsetiintaie which thefe women + pail in a higher fshins 
of life, if airy, are not much ‘to be envied; Even at home, in 
her own family, a woman muft neither eat at the fame table; 
aor fit in the fame room with her hufband. And the male 
children, at the age of nine or ten, are entirely feparated from 
their fifters. Thus the feelings of affeGtion, not the inftindtive 
_produdts of nature, but the offspring of frequent intercourfe 
and of a mutual communication: of their little wants and plea- 
fures, are nipped in the very bud of dawning fentiment. A 
cold and ceremonious condua muft be obferved on all océafions 
between the members of the fame family. There is no com- 
mion focus to attraa and concentrate the love and refpe& of 
children for their parents. Each lives retired and apart from 
thé'‘other. The little incidents and adventures of the day, 
Which furnith the converfation among children of many a long 
“@inter’s evening, by acomfortable fire-fide, in our own coun- 
try, are in China buried in fitence. Boys, it is true, fome- 
 thines mix together in {chools, but the ftiff and ceremonious bé- 
haviour, which conftitutes no inconfiderable part of their educa- 
tion, throws a reftraint on all the little playful actione incident 
to their time of life and completely fubdues all fpirit of ac- 
tivity and enterprize. A Chinefe youth of the higher clafs is 
im@animate, formal, and inaive, conftantly acres. to 
afeme the pravity of years, | 


To 
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To beguile the many tedious and heavy hours, ¢iat muft un- 
avoidably occcut to the fecluded females totally unqualified for 
mental purtfuita, the tebacco-pipe is the ufual expedient, Every 
female from the age of eight or nine years wears, as an ap- 
pendage to her drefé, a {malt filken purfe or pocket to hold to~ 
bacco and a pipe, with the ufe of which many of them are aot 
unacquainted at this tender age. Some indeed are conftantly 
employed in working embroidery on filks, er in painting birds, 
infeéts, and flowers on thin gauze. In the ladies’ apartments of 
the great houfe in which we lived at Pekin, we obferved fome 
very beautiful fpecimens of both kinds in the pannele of the 
partitions, and I brought home a few articles which I under 
ftand have been much admired; but the women who employ 
their time in this manner are generally the wives and daugh- 
ters of tradefmen and artificers, who are ufually the weavers 
both of cottons and filks. I remember afking one of the gremt 
officers of the court, who wore a filken veft beautifully em 
broidered, if it was the work of his lady, but the fuppoftiea 
that his wife fhould condefcend to ufe her needle feemed te 
give him offence. 


Theit manners in domeftic life are little calculated to proe 
duce that extraordinary degree of filial piety, or affection and 
reverence towards parents, for which they have been ominently 
celebrated, and to the falutary effets of which the Jofuits have 
attributed the ftability of the government. Fitial duty is, ia 
fact, in Ghina, lefs a moral fentiment, than a precept which 
by fongth of time has acquired the efficacy of & pofitive laws 
amd it way trity be faid to-exift more ia the Masking of the gos 

vernment 
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vernment, than in the minds of the.people. Had they, indeed, 
-confidered filial piety to be fufficiently trong when left to its 
own natural influence, a precept or law to enforce it would 
Aave been {uperfuous. The firft maxim inculcated in early life 
is the entire fubmiffion of children to the will of their parents. 
The tenour of this precept is not only “ to honour thy father 
“(and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land;” 
but to labour for thy father and thy mother as long as they 
both thall live, to fell thyfelf into perpetual fervitude for their 
fupport, if neceflary, and to confider thy life at their difpofal. 
So much has this fentiment of parental authority gained ground 
by precept and habit, that to all intents and purpofes it is as bind- 
ing as the ftrongeft law. It gives to the parent the exercifc of 
She fame unlimited and arbitrary power over his children, that 
the Emperor, the common father, poffeffes by law over his 
people, Hence, as among the Romans, the father has the 
power to fell his fon for a flave; and this power, either from 
saprice, or from poverty, or other caufes, is not unfrequently 
putin force. 


A law that is founded in reafon or equity feldom requires 
to be explained or juftified. The government of China, in fanc- 
tioning an act of parental authority that militates fo ftrongly 
againft every principle of mature, or moral right and wrong, 
feeais to have felt the force of this remark. Their learned men 
have been employed in writing volumes on the fubjed, the 
principal.aim of which appears to be that of impreffing on the 
minds of the people the comparative authority of the Emperor 
over hais fnbjedts — of a parent over his children, The rea- 

: fonablenefs 
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fonablenefs and juftice of the latter being once eftablifhed, that 
of the former, in a patriarchal government, followed of courfe; 
and the extent of the power delegated tothe one could not in 
juftice be withheld from the other. And for the better allaying 
of any fcruples that might be fuppofed to arife in men’s con- 
{ciences, it was eafy to invent any piece of fophiftry to ferve 
by way of juftification for’thofe unnatural parents who might 
feel themfelves difpofed, or who from want might be induced, 
to part with their children into perpetual flavery. A fon, fays 
one of their moft celebrated lawgivers, after the death of his 
father, has the power of felling his fervices for a day, or a year, 
or for life; but a father, while living, has unlimited authority 
over his fon; a father has, therefore, the fame right of felling 
the fervices of his fon to another for any length of time, or even 


for life. 


Daughters may be faid to be invariably fold. The brides - 
groom muft always make his bargain with the parents of his in~ " 
tended bride., The latter has no choice. She isa lot in the’ 
market to be difpofed of to the higheft bidder. The man, ins 
deed, in this refpe@&t, has no great advantage on his fide, as he 
is not allowed to fee fis intended wife until fhe arrives in formal 
proceffion at his gate. If, however, on opening the door of 
the chair, in which the lady is fhut up, and of which the key 
has been fent before, he fhould diflike his bargain, he can re- 
turn her to her parents; in which cafe the articles are forfeited 
that conftituted her price ; and a fum of money, ‘in addition to 


them, may be demanded, not exceeding, however, the value of: 
U oe thele 
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thefe articles, Thefe matrimonial proceffions, attended with 
pomp and mufic, are not unlike thofe ufed by the Greeks 
when the bride was conduéted to her hufband’s houfe in a {plen- 
did car; only, in the former inftance, the lady is completely 
invifible to every one. | 


_ To.what a degraded condition is a female reduced by this ab- 
furd cuftom! How little inducement, it would be fuppofed, 
fhe could have to appear amiable or elegant, or to ftudy ber 
drefs, or cramp her feet, or paint her face, knowing fhe will 
be configned into the hands of the firft man who will give the 
price that her parents have fixed upon her charms. No pre- 
vious converfation is allowed to take place, no exchange of opi- 
nions or comparifon of fentiments with regard to inclinations or 
diflikes ; all the little filent aéts of attention and kindnefs, which 
fo eloquently fpeak to the heart, and demonftrate the fincerity 
of the attachment, are utterly unfelt. Ina word, that ftate of 
the human heart, occafioned by the mutual affection between 
the fexes, and from whence proceed the happieft, the moft in- 
terefting, and fometimes alfo, the moft diftrefling moments of 
life, has no exiftence in China. The man takes a wife becaufe 
the laws of. the country dire&t him to do fo, and cuftom has 
made it indifpenfable; and the woman, after marriage, con- 
tinues to be the fame piece of inanimate furniture fhe always was 
in her father’s houfe, She fuffers no indignity, nor does the 
feel any jealoufy or difturbance (at leaft it is prudent not to 
fhew it) when her hufband brings into the fame houfe a fecond, 
or a third woman. The firft is contented with the honour of 

| I : SS prefiding 
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prefiding over, and direting the concerns of, the family with- 
in doors, and in hearing the children of the others calling her 
mother. 


It might be urged, perhaps, on the part of the hufband, that 
it ‘would be highly unreafonable for the woman to complain. 
The man who purchafed her ought to have an equal right in 
the fame manner to purchafe others. The cafe is materially 
different where parties are united by fentiments of love and 
efteem, or bound by promifes or engagements; under fuch cir- 
cumftances the introduction of a fecond wife, under the fame 
roof, could not fail to difturb the harmony of the family, and 
occafion the moft poignant feelings of diftrefs to the firft. But 
a Chinefe wife has no fuch feelings, nor does the hufband make 
any fuch engagements, | 

Although polygamy be allowed by the government, as in- 
deed it could not well happen otherwife where women are arti- 
cles of purchafe, yet it is an evil that, in a great degree, cor~ 
rects itfelf. Nine-tenths of the community find it difficult to 
rear the offspring of one woman by the labour of their hands; 
fuch, therefore, are neither in circumftances, nor probably feel 
much inclination, to purchafe a fecond. The general practice 
would, befides, be morally impoffible. In a country where fo 
many female infants are expofed, and where the laws or cuf- 
tam oblige every man to marry, any perfon taking to himfelf 
two Wives mutt leave fome other without one, unlefs indeed it 
be fuppofed with the author of Z’Efprit des Lorx, what there 
feems to be no o grounds for fuppofing, that a much greater 

U2 number 
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number of females are born than of males. But all the obfer- 
vations of this lively and ‘ingenious author with regard to China, 
and particularly the inferences he draws with refpect to climate, 
fall to the ground. It is not the vigour of natural propentities, 
as he has fuppofed, that deftroys the moral ones; it is not the 
effe@ of climate that makes it to be confidered among 'thefe 
people’ “ as a prodigy of virtue for a man to meet a fine wo- 
man in a retired chamber without offering violence to her,”— 
it ie the effect of ftudioufly pampering the appetite, nurturing 
vicious notions, confidering women as entirely fubfervient to 
the pleafures of man; and, in fhort, by fancying thofe plea- 
fures in the head, rather than feeling them in the heart, that 
have led them to adopt a fentiment which does the nation fo 
little credit. ‘The climate heing every where temperate, and the 
diet of the majority of the people moderate, I might fay 
{canty, thefe have little influence in promoting a vehement 
defire for fexual intercourfe. It is indeed among the upper 
ranks only anda few wealthy merchants (whom the fumptu- 
ary laws, prohibiting fine houfes, gardens, earriages, and every 
kind of external fhew and grandeur, have encouraged fecretly 
to indulge and pamper their appetite in every fpecies of luxury 
and voluptuoufnefs) where a plurality of wives are to be found. 
Every great officer of ftate has his haram confifting of fix, eight, 
or ten women, according to his circumftances and his inclina- 
tion for the fex. Every merchant alfo of Canton has his fera- 
glio; but a poor man finds one wife quite fufficient for all his 
wants, and the children of one woman as many, and fometimes 
more, than he is able to fupport. . 


The 
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The unfociable diftance which the law (or cuftom, ftronger 
than law) prefcribes to be obferved between'the fexes, and 
the cool and indifferent manner of bargaining for a wife, 
are not calculated to produce numerous inftances of ° cri« 
minal intercourfe. Thefe, however, fometimes happen, and 
the weight of punifhment always fall heavieft on the woman. 
The hufband finds no difficulty in obtaining 2 fentence df di- 
vorce, after which he may fell her for a flave and thus redeem 
a part at leaft of his purchafe-money. The fame thing hap- 
pens in cafe a wife fhould clope, inftances of which I fancy 
are ftill more rare; as if fhe be of any fafhion, her feet are ill 
calculated to carry her off with fpeed; and if a young girl 
fhould chance to lofe what is ufually held‘to be the moft valuable 
part of female reputation, © the is fent to market by her parents 
and publicly fold for a flave. In cafes of mutual diflike, or in- 
compatibility of temper, the woman is generally fent back to 
her parents, A woman can imbherit no property, but it may be 
left to her by will. Ifa widow has no children, or females 
only, the property defcends to the neareft male relation on the 
deceafed hufband’s fide, but he muft maintain the daughters until 
he can provide them with hufbands. 


' The prohibition againft the frequent intercourfe with modeft 
females, for there are public women in every great city, is not 
attended here with the effect of rendering the purfuit more 
eager; nor does it increafe the ardour, as among the ancient 
Spartans who were obliged to fteal, as it were, the embraces 
of their lawful wives. In China it feemss to have the contrary 
effect of promoting that fort of connexion which, being one of 

the 
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the greateft violations of the laws ‘af natune, ought to be confi- 
dered among the firf of moral crimes—a congexion that finks 
the man many degrees below the brute. The commiflion of 
this deteftable and unnatural a& js attended with fo little 
fenfe of fhame, or feelings of delicacy, that many of the firtt 
officers of Rate feemed to make no hefitation in publicly avow- 
ing is. Each of thefe officers is conftantly attended by his 
pipe-bearer, who is generally a handfome bey from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age, and is always well drefled. In pointing 
out to our notice the boys of each other, they made ufe of figns 
and motions, the meaning of which was.too obyions to be mif- 
interpreted. Thetwo Mahomedans, I obferve, who were in 
China in the ninth century, have alfo taken notice of this cir- 
cumftance: and I find in the journal of Mr. Hittner, a gentle- 
mah who was in that part of the fuite who accompanied the Bri- 
tith Embaffador into Tartary, in fpeaking of the palaces of Gehol, 
” following remark: * Dans l'un de ces palais, parmi d’autres 

% chefs-d’ceuvies de I’art, on voyait deux ftatues de garcons, en 
*¢ marbre, d'un excellent travail; ils avaient les pieds et les 
g mains lids, et leur pofition ne laiffait point de doute que Je 
** vice des Grecs n’etit perdu fon horreur pour les Chinois. Un 
*¢ vieil eunuque nous les fit remarquer avec un fourire impu- 
“© dent.” 


dt hag been remarked that-this unnatural crime prevails moft 
in thofe countries where polygamy is allowed, that is to fay, in 
thofe countries where the affections of women are not ¢qn- 
fulted, but their perfons purchafed for gold—a vemark which 
may lead to this conclufion, that it js rather a moral turpigude 
| | than 
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than‘a propenfity arifing from phyfical or local caufes. The 

appetite for female intercourfe foon becomes glutted by the fa 
cility. of enjoyment; and where women, fo circumftanced, can 

only receive the embraces of their proprietors from a fenfe of. 
duty, their coldnefs and indifference, the neceflary confequence 

of fuch connections, muft alfo increafe in the men the tendency 

to produce fatiety. I think it has been obferved that, even in 

Europe, where females in general have the fuperior advantage 

of fixing their own value upon aan it is the greateft 

rakes and croanchess, who, 


a= bred at basse in idlenefs and riot, 
i Ranfack for miftrefles th’ unwholefome ftews, 
«¢ And never know the worth of virtuous Jove.” 


fly fometimes in fearch of frefh enjoyment in the deteftable way 
here alluded to*. 


I have already obferved that the ftate of domeftic fociety in 
China was ill calculated to promote the affe@tion and kindnefs 
which children not only owe to, but really feel for, their parents 
in many countries of Europe. A tyrant, in faét, to command, 
and a flave to obey, are found in every family; for, where 
the father is a defpot, the fon will naturally bea flave ; and if 
all the little aéts of kindnefs and filent attentions, that create 


® ¥ fhould not have taken notice of this odious vice, had not the truth of its exift- 
ence in China been deubted by fome, and attributed by others to a wrong caufe. 
Profefling to defcribe the people as found them, I muft endeavour to draw a faith. 
ful pifture, neither attempting to palliate their vices, nor to exaggerate their 


virtues. 
mutual 
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mutual endearments, be wanting among ‘the members. of the 
fame family, living under the fame ‘roof, it will be in vain to ex- 
pect to find them in the enlarged {phere of public life. In fad, 

they have no kind of friendly focietics nor meetings to talk 
over the tranfactions andthe news of the day. Thefe can only: 
take place ina free government. A Chinefe having finifhed his 
daily employment retires to his folitary apartment. There are, 
it is true, a fort of public houfes where the lower orders of 
people fometimes refort for their cup of tea or of /eau-tchoo (a 
kind of ardent fpirit diftilled from, a mixture of rice and other 
grain) but fuch houfes are feldom, if at ‘all, frequented for the 
fake of company. They are no incitement, as thofe are of a 
fimilar kind in Europe, to jovial pleafures or to vulgar ebriety. 
From this odious vice the bulk of the people are entirely free. 
Among the multitudes which we daily faw, in paffing from one 
extremity of the country to the other, I do not recolle& hav- 
‘ing ever met with a fingle inftance of a man being difguifed in 
liquor. In Canton, where the lower orders of people are em- 
ployed by Europeans and neceffarily mix with European fea- 
men, intoxication is nor unfrequeat among the natives, but this 
vice forms no. part of the general charaéter of the people. When-. 
ever a few Chinefe happen to meet together, it is generally for 
the purpofe of gaming, or to eat a kettle of boiled rice, or drink a 
pot of tea, or {moke a pipe of tobacco. 


The upper ranks indulge at home in the ufe of opium. Great 
quantities of this intoxicating drug are {muggledfinto the cown- 
try, notwithftanding all the precautions taken by the govern- 
ment to prohibit the importation of it; but it is too expenfive 

° to 
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to be'ufed by the common people,. The officers of the cuftoms. 
are not beyond a bribe. After receiving the fum agreed upon 
between the importer and themfelves they frequently become 
the purchafers of the prohibited article. Moft of the country 
fhips from Bengal carry opium,to China; but that of Turkey 
fent .from London in the China dhips is preferred, and fells at 
near double the price of the other. The governor. of Canton, 
after defcribing in one of his late proclamations on the fubje& 
the pernicious and fatal effects arifing from the ufe of opium, 
obferves, “ Thus it is that foreigners by the means of a vile ex- 
“ crementitious fubftance derive from this empire the -moft 
“ folid profits and advantages ; but that our countrymen fhould. 
‘s blindly purfue this deftructive and gn{naring vice, even till, 
“ death is the confequence, without being undeceived, is indeed, 
‘  fadt odious and deplorable in the higheft degree.” Yet. 
the governor of Canton very compofedly takes his daily dofe of 
opium. 


The young people have no occafional affemblies for the 
purpofe of dancing and of exercifing themfelves in feats of ac- 
tivity which, in Europe, are attended with the happy effects of 
fhaking off the gloom and melancholy that a life of conftant 
labour or -feclufion from fociety is apt to promote. They have 
not even a fixed day of reft fet apart for religious worthip. 
Their acts of devotion partake of the fame folitary caft 
that prevails in their domeftic life. In none of the different 
fects of religion, which at various times have been imported 
into, and = in ics has congregational worlhip been 

, x | incul- 
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ineulcated, which, to that country in particular, may be confi 
dered ae a ‘great misfortme.’: FOr, independent of religious. 
confiderations, the fabbatical -inftitation is attended with advan~ 
tages of a phyficat as well as-of a moral nature ; and humanity 
is not lefs concerned than policy in confecrating one day out of 
feven, or fome other given number, to the fervice of the great 
Creditor, and to eft from bodily labour. When the government 
of France; in the height of: her rage for innovation, fell into 
the hands’ of: atheiftical. demagogues, when her temples were 
polluted and every thing {aered was invdded and profaned, the 
feventh day wae confidered as a relic of ancient fuperftition and 
the. obfervance of. it accordingly abolifhed; and, about the 
fame time, it became the fafhion among a certain defcription 
of people to ufe fpecious arguments dgainft its continuance 
in our own country 5 ; as being, for example, a day for the 
encouragement of” idlenefs, drunkennefs, and diffipation. 

Such a remark could only be applied to large cities and towns; 
and in crowded manufacturing towns the mechanic, who can 
fabfift by working three days:in the week, would be ‘at no lofs 
in finding opportunities, were.there no fabbath day, in the courfe 
of the other four to commit irregularities. And who, even for 
the fake of the mechanic and artificer, would with to fee the 
labouring peafant deprived of one day’s reft, out of feven, which 
to him is more precious than. the wages he has hardly earned 
the other fix?. What man, poffeffed of common feelings of 
Rumanity, in beholding the decent aad modeft hufbandman, 
accompanied by his family in their beft attire attending ‘the 
parith-church, does not participate in the fmile of. con~ 
_ tent which on this day particularly beams on his countenance, 


and 
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and befpeaks the ferenity of his mind ? Having on this day dif- 
charged his duty to God, refrethed his body with reft, enjoyed 
the comfort of clean clothing, and exercifed his mid in con- 
‘werfing with his neighbours, he returns with double vigour to 
. his daily labour; having; as Me. Addifon obferves in one of 
his mn rubbed: off the rut of the week. 


| The Girft of .the pew. year . in a China, » and a few dba 
days, are the only holidays, properly fpeaking, that are obferved 
by the working part of the community. On thefe. days the 
pooreft. peafant makes a point of procuring new clothing for 
himfelf and his family ; ; they pay their vifits:to friends and 
relations, interchange civilities and compliments, make and re- 
ceive prefents; and the officers of government and the higher 
ranks give feafts and entertainments. But even in thofe feafts there 
is nothing that bears the ‘refemblance of conviviality.° The 
guefts never partake together of the fame fervice of difhes, but 
each has frequently his feparate table ; fometimes two, but never 
more than four, fit at the-fame table; and their eyes muft con- 
ftantly be kept upon the matter of the feaft, to watch all his 
motions, and to obferve’ every morfel he puts into his mouth, 
and every time he lifts the cup to his lips; for a Chinefe of good- 
breeding can neither eat nor drink without a particular cere- 
mony, to which the guefts muft pay attention, Ifa perfon in- 
vited fhould, from ficknefs or any accident, be prevented from 
fulfilling his engagement, the portion of the dinner that was in- 
tended to be placed on his table is fent in proceflion to his own 
houfe; a cuftom that firongly points out the very little notion 
X 2 they 
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‘they entertain of the /écial pleafares-of the table. It-is cuftons- 
‘ary to fend after each gueft the remains even of his dinner.. 
.Whenever in the courfe of our journey we vifited a governor 
or viceroy of a province, we generally found him at the head 
of a:range of tables, covered with a multitude of dithes, which 
invariably were marched after us to the yachts. Martial, if I 
miftake not, has fome allufion to a fimilar cuftom among the 
Romans. Each carried his own napkin to a feaft, which being 
filled with the remains of the entertainment was fent home by 
a flave; but this appears to have been done more out of compli- 
ment to the hoft, to thew the great efteem in which they held 
his cheer, than for the fake of the viands ; ; for the Romans 


loved conviviality. 


- The Chinefe alfo, like the ancient Egyptians as exemplified 
in the enormous mefs which Jofeph gave to little Benjamin 
above the reft of his brothers, teftify, on all occafions, that they 
confider the meafure of a man’s ftomach to depend more upon 
the rank of its owner than either his bulk or appetite. The Em- 
baffador’s allowance was at leaft five times as great as that of any 
perfon i in his fuite. In this particular, however, thefe nations 
are not fingular, neither in ancient nor in modern times. The 
kings of Sparta, and indeed every Grecian hero, were always 
fuppofed to eat twice the quantity of a common foldier ; and 
the only difference with regard to our heroes of the prefent day 
confifts in their being enabled to convert quantity into quality, 
an advantage for which they are nota little indebted to the 
invention of money, into which all other articles can be ¢ com- 


muted. 
What- 
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*: ‘Whatever may ‘be’ the: occalion ‘of bringing together a few 
idférs, they feldom part without trying their luck at fome game 
of chance for which a Chinefe is never unprepared. ‘He rarely 
goes abroad without.a pack of cards in his pocket or a pair of 
dice. Both of thefe, like.almoft every thing elfe in the coun~ 
try, are different from fimilar articles elfewhere. Their cards 
are much more numerous than ours, and their games much 
more complicated. Nor are they at any lofs, even if none of 
the party fhould happen to be furnithed with cards or. dice ; on 
fuch an emergency their fingers are employed to anfwer the 
purpofe, which are all that is required to play the game of T fri 
moi, a game of which the lower clafs ‘of people is particularly 
fond. Two perfons, fitting direAly oppofite to each other, 
raife their hands at the fame moment, when each calls out the 
number he guefles to be the fum of the fingers expanded by 
himfelf and his adverfary. The clofed fift is none, the thumb 
one, the thumb and forefinger two, 8c. fo that the chances lie 
. between o and 5, as each muft know the number held out by 
himfelf. The middling clafs of people likewile play at this 
game when they give entertainments where wine is ferved, and 
the lofer is always obliged to-drink off a cup of wine. At this 
childith game two perfons will. fometimes play to a very late 
hour, till he who has had the worft of the game has been 
obliged to drink fo much wine that he can no longer fee either to 
count his own or his adverfary’s fingers. I have thus particularly 
noticed the Chinefe Z/ci-moi,'on account of the ‘extraordinary 
coincidence between it and a game in ufe | among the Romans, 
to which frequent allufion is made by Cicero. In a note by 
MelanGhon on Cicero’s Offices it is thus defcribed. ‘ Micare 

| : 3 “ digitis, 
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\. digitis, ludi: gents oft." Sic, Iudentes, Amul digitos altgrius 
“ manus. quot.volunt citiflme eriguat, et fimul ambo divinant 
“ quot fimul ereQi: fint ; quad qui defiaivit, Jucratus eft ; unde 
© ageivituopus, et, multa fide, ut cunialjquo.in tenebris mices”’ 
“! Micare digitis, is a kind of ‘gime. | Fhofe who play at lt 
“‘Rretch out, with grést quickhefs, as many fingers of one harid 
“‘dach, a8 ‘ they: pleafe, and at the fame inftant both’ gnefs how 
& many are'held ‘tp by the two together ; and he who gueffés 
“ riche wits the game: hence a harp fight is‘neceffary, and 
* alfo great confidence when it is played in the dark." 


The Chinefe have certainly the acer vifus, but 1 doubt much 
whether they have faigh enough in each other's integrity to play 
at the game of fingers in the dark, which, in the opinion of Gi- 
cera, was a ftrong teft of a truly honeft man. The fame game 
ig {aid to be itil played in Italy under the mame of Morra*. 


The officers about Yuen-min-yuen ufed to play a kind of chefs, 
which appeared to mie to be effentially different from that gartie 
as played by the Perfians, the Indians, and other oriental nations, 
both with regard to the lines drawn on the board, the form of 
the chefs-men, and the moves, from which I fhould rather con- 
clude it to be a game of their own inyention, than an introduc- 
tion either from India or by the army of Gengii-kban, as fome 
authors have conjectured, 


Adam's Roman Astiquitien | 
The 
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The fpirit of gaming is. fo univerfal in moft of :the.towns 
and cities, ‘that in almoft every bye-corner, groupes are to be 
found playitig at cards or throwing dice.’ They are accufed 
even of frequently ftaking their wives and children on the ha’ 
zard of adie. It may eafily be conceived that where a man 
can, fell his children into Slavery, there can be title remorfe, 
in the breaft of a gainéfter reduced to: his'laft.ftake, to rifk 
the lofs of what the law has fanétioried him to. difpofe of. 
Yet we are very gravely affured by fome of the reverend miffion- 
aries, that “ the Chinefe are. entirely ignorant of all’ games’ of 
“chance ;” that “they can enjoy no amufements but fudh as are 
“ authorized by the laws.” Thefé géntlemen furely could not 
be ignorant that one of thelr moft favourive fports iz cock-fight- 
ing, and that this éruel: ‘and “innanly’ amuiftment, ‘as they are 
pleafed to--cortfider it, is-full av. eagerly. purfued bythe: upper 
claffes in ‘China as, to their. firare-and difgrace be it fpoken; it 
continues’ to be by thofe if ‘a ‘fimilar ‘fitudtion in -fome parts of 
Furope. The training of quailé for the'fime:etuel purpofe of 
butchering tach other furnithes abundance’ of émployment for 
the idle and diffipated. They have eveh extended their enqui- 
ries after fighting animats into the infeé tribe, i in which: they 
have difcovered a {pecies of gryllas, ox Yocuft, that will attadk ‘each 
other with fuch ferocity as feldom to git, ‘their’ Hild without 
bringing away at the fame''time 2 Timb ‘of theit antagonift. 
Thefe little creatures ate fed'and kept’ apart in ‘bithboo cages s 
and the cuftom of making them devour eachi-other-is fo com- 
mon that, during the fummer months, {carcely a boy is’ feen 
without his cage and his grafshoppers. 
= : I have 
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I have already had eccafion to obferve that the natural difpofi- 
tion of the Chinefe fhould feem to have fuffered almoft a total 
,change by the influence of the laws and maxims of government, 
an influence which, in. this country more than elfewhere, has- 
given a bias to the manners, fentiments,.and moral character of 
the people; for here every ancient proverb carries with it the 
force of a law.» While they are by-nature quiet, paifive, and 
timid, the ftate of fociety and the abufe of the laws by which 
they are governed, haye rendered them indifferent, unfeeling, 
and even. cruel, as..a few examples, which among many others 
occurretl, will but too clearly. bear evidence ; and as the parti- 
' cular inftances, from which I have fometimes drawn an inference, 
accorded: with the-comsnon a¢tions aad occurrences of life, 1 have 
not hefitated to confider them a4-fo many general features in their 
moral character; at. the fame time I am. aware . that allowances 
ought to be made for particular ways of thinking, and for cuf- 
toms eatirely diffimilar from, our own, which are, therefore, 
not exaétly to be appreciated by the fame rule as if they had 
occurred in our own country. The public feafts of Sparta, in 
which the girls danced naked in prefence of young men, had 
not the fame effe& on the Lacedemonian youth, as they might 
be fuppofed: to produce i in Europe ; nor is the delicacy of the 
Hindoo women offended by looking on the Lingam. Thus 
the Chinefe are entitled to our indulgence by the peculiar cir- 
cumftances under which they are placed, but I leave it in the 
breaft of the reader to make what allowance he may think they 


deferve. - 
The 
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The common practice of flogging with the bamboo has gene- 
rally been confidered by the miffionaries in the light of a gen- 
tle correGtion, exercifed by men in power over their inferiors, 
juft as a father would chaftife his fon, but not as a punifhment 
to which difgrace is attached. However lightly thefe gentle- 
men may chufe to treat this humiliating chaftifement, to which 
all are liable from the prime minifter to the peafant, it is but 
too often infli€ed in the anger and by the caprice of a man in 
office, and frequently with circumftances of unwarrantable 
cruelty and injuftice. Of the truth of this remark we had feve- 
ral inftances. In our return down the Pei-bo, the water being 
confiderably fhallower than when we firft failed up this river, 
one of our accommodation barges got aground in the middle of 
the night. The air was piercing cold, and the poor creatures 
belonging to the veffel were bufy until funrife in the midf& of 
the river, ufing their endeavours to get her off. The reft 
of the fleet had proceeded, and the patience of the fu- 
perintending officer at length being exhaufted, he ordered 
his foldiers to flog the captain and the whole crew; which was 
accordingly done in a moft unmerciful-meaner:.and this wae 
their only reward for the ufe of the yacht, their.time and 
labour for two days. The inftance of degrading an officer and 
flogging all his people, becaufe the meat brought for our ufe 
was a little tainted when the temperature was at 88° in the 
fhade, I have already had occafion to notice. 


Whenever the wind was contrary, or it was found neceffary 
to track the veffels againft the ftream, a number. of men were 
employed ‘for this purpofe. The poor creatures were ‘always 
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preffed into this difapgreeable and laborious fervice, for which 
they were to fective about fixpence a day fo long as they 
tracked, without any allowance being made to them for return- 
ing to the place from whence they were forced. Thefe people 
knowing the difficulty there was of getting others to fupply their 
places, and that their fervices would be required until fuch fhould 
be procured, generally deferted by night, difregarding their pay- 
In order to procure others, the officers difpatched their foldiers 
to the neareft village, taking the inhabitants by furprize and 
forcing them out of their beds to join the yachts. Scarcely 
a night occurred in which fome poor wretches did not fuffer 
the lathes of the foldiers for attempting to efcape, or for pleading 
the excufe of old age, or infirmity. It was painful to behold 
the deplorable condition of fome of thefe creatures. Several 
were half naked and appeared to be wafting and languifhing 
for want of food. Yet the tafk of dragging along the veflels 
was far from being light. Sometimes they were under the ne- 
eeflity of wading to the middle in mud; fometimes to fwim 
acrofs creeks, and immediately afterwards to expofe their naked 
bodies to a fcorching fun ; and they were always driven by a 
foldier or the lictor of fome petty police officer carrying in his 
hand an enormous whip, with which he lafhed them with as 
little reluétance as if they had been a team of horfes. 


The Dutch Embafly proceeded by land to the capital, in the 
middle of winter, when the rivers and canals were frozen. The 
thermometer was frequently from 8 to 16 degrees below the 
freezing point, and the face of the country was moftly covered 
with ice and fnow; yet they were often under the necef- 
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fity of travelling all night ; and the peafantry, who were preffed 
to carry the prefents and their baggage, notwithftanding their 
heavy loads, were obliged to keep up with them as long as they 
could. In the courfe of two nights, Mr. Van Braam obferves, 
not lefs than eight of thefe poor wretches actually expircd 
under their burdens, through cold, hunger, fatigue, and the 
cruel treatment of their drivers, 


It had been the practice of fume of the gentlemen of the 
Britith embafly, in their return through the country, to walk 
during a part of the day, and to join the barges towards the 
hour of dinner. One day an. officer of high rank took it into 
his head to interrupt them in their ufual walk, and for this 
purpofe difpatched after them nine or ten of his foldiers, who 
forced them in a rude manner to return to the veffels. Our 
two conductors Van and Chou, coming up at the time, and be- 
ing made acquainted with the circumftance, gave to each of the 
foldiers a moft fevere flogging. One of thefe, who had been 
particularly infolent, had his ears bored through with iron wire, 
and his hands bound to them for feveral days. The viceroy 
of Canton was at this time with the embafly, and being in rank 
{uperior to the offending officer, he ordered the latter to appear 
before him, gave him a fevere reprimand, and fentenced him to 
receive forty ftrokes of the bamboo as a srentle correction. Our 
two Chinefe friends were particularly prefling that the gentlemen 
infulted fhould be prefent at the punifhment of the officer, and 
it was not without difficulty they could be perfuaded that fuch a 
{cene would not afford them any gratification. It happened alfo, 


in the Dutch embaffy, that an Inferior officer was flogged and 
Y? dif- 
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difgraced by their conductors for net having in readinefs a fuf- 
ficient number of coolies or porters to proceed with the baggage,, 
and to carry the fedan chairs in which they travelled. 


The tyranny that men in office exercife over the multitude,. 
and each other, is perfectly agrecable to the fyftematic fub- 
ordination which the law has fandtiened. But as authority is a 
dangérous depofit in the hands of the wifeft, and leads fome- 
times the moft wary to 


© Play fuch fantaftic tricks before high heaven 
« As make the angels weep,” 


what muft the effects of it be when vefted in an illiterate Chi- 
nefe or rude Tartar who has no other talent or recommenda- 
tion for his authority than the power alone which his office 
allows him to exercife ? 


Several inftances however occurred in the courfe of our jour- 
ney through the country, which feemed to mark the fame unfeel- 
ing and hard-hearted difpofition to exift between perfons of equal 
condition in life, as in men in office over their inferiors, One 
of thefe afforded an extraordinary trait of inhumanity. A poor 
fellow at Macao, in the employ of the Britith factory there, 
fell by accident from a wall and pitched upon his fkull. His 
companions took him up with very little appearance of life 
and, in this ftate, were carrying him away towards the fkirts 
of the town, where they were met by one of the medical gen- 
tlemen belonging to the embaffy. He interrogated them what 
they meant to do wwith the unfortunate man, and was very 


coolly 
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coolly anfwered, they were going to bury him. Having exe 
prefled his aftonifhment that they fhould think of putting a 
man into the grave before the breath was out of his body, they 
replied that they were of opinion he never could recover, and 
that if they carried him home he would only be a trouble and 
expence to his friends fo long as he remained in a fituation which 
rendered him unable to afft himfelf. The man, however, by 
the humanity and attention of Doétor Scott, was reftored again 
to his family and to thofe friends who knew {fo well to appre- 
ciate the value of his life. 


The do&or however was not aware of the rifk he ran in thus 
exercifing his humanity, as by a law of the country, which ap- 
pears to us extraordinary, if a wounded man be taken into the 
protection and charge of any perfon with a view to effect his 
recovery, and he fhould happen to die under his hands, the per- 
fon into whofe care he was laft taken is liable to be punifhed 
with death, untefs he can produce undeniable evidence to prove 
how the wound was made, or that he furvived it forty days. 
The confequence of fuch a law is, that if a perfon fhould happen 
to be mortally wounded in an affray, he is fuffered to die in the 
ftreets, from the fear (fhould any one take charge of him) of 
being made refponfible for his life. 


A ftriking inftance of the fatal effets of fuch a law happened’ 
at Canton lately. A fire broke out in the fuburbs and. three" 
Chinefe, in affifting to extinguifh it, had their limbs fractured 
and were otherwife dreadfully wounded by the falling of a wall. 


The furgeon of the Englith factory, with all the alacrity to ad= 
minifter 
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minifter relief to fuffering humanity, which charaéterizes the pro- 
feffion in Britain, dire&ted them to be carried to the factory, and 
was preparing to perform amputation, as the only poffible means 
of faving their lives, when one of the Hong merchants having 
heard what was going on ran with great hafte to the place, 
and entreated the furgeon by no means to think of performing 
any Operation upon them, but rather to fuffer them to be taken 
away from the factory as {peedily as poffible ; adding that, how- 
ever good his intentions might be, if any one of the patients 
fhould die under his hands, he would inevitably be tried for mur- 
der, and the moft mitigated punifhment would be that of banith- 
ment for life into the wilds of Tartary. The wounded Chinefe 
were accordingly removed privately, and, no doubt, abandoned 
to their fate. 


The operation of fuch a barbarous law (for fo it appears 
to us) will ferve to explain the conduc of the Chinefe in the 
following inftance. In the courfe of our journey down the 
grand canal we had. occafion to witnefs a fcene, which was 
confidered as a remarkable example of a want of fellow-feeling. 
Of the number of perfons who had crowded down to the banks of 
the canal feveral had pofted themfelves upon the high proje@- 
ing ftern of an old veffel which, unfortunately, breaking down 
with the weight, the whole groupe tumbled with the wreck into 
the canal, juft at the moment when the yachts of the embafly were 
pafling. Although numbers of boats were failing about the place, 
none were perceived to go to the affiftance of thofe that were ftrug- 
gling in the water. They even feemed not to know that fuch an 
accident had happened, nor could the thrieks of the boys, 

float- 
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floating on pieces of the wreck, attract their attention. One 
fellow was obferved very bufily employed in picking up, with 
his boat-hook, the hat of a drowning man. It was in vain we 
endeavoured to prevail on the people of our veflel to heave to 
and fend the boat to their affiftance. It is true, we were then 
going at the rate of feven miles an hour, which was the plea 
they made for not ftopping. I have no doubt that feveral of 
thefe unfortunate people muft inevitably have perithed. 


Being thus infenfible to the fufferings of their companions 
and countrymen, little compaffion is to be expected from them 
towards ftrangers. From a manu(cript journal, kept by a gen- 
tleman in the fuite of the Dutch Embaffador, it appears that, 
on their route to the capital, the wrjter felt an inclination to try 
his fkaits on a fheet of ice that they pafled by the road-fide; he 
was alfo urged to it by the conducting officers. Having pro- 
ceeded to fome diftance from the fhore, the ice gave way and 
he fell in up to the neck. The Chinefe, inftead of rendering 
him any affiftance, in the abfence of his own countrymen who 
had gone forwards, ran away laughing at this accident and 
left him to fcramble out as well as he could, which was not 
effeCted without very great difficulty. 


But, if further proofs were wanting to eftablith the infenfible 
and incompaffionate character of the Chinefe, the horrid prac- 
tice of infanticide, tolerated by cuftom and encouraged by the 
government, can leave no doubt on this fubject.—I venture to 
fay encouraged, hecaufe where the legiflature does not inter- 
fere to prevent crimes, it certainly may be faid to lend them its 

countenance. 
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countenance. No law, however, allows, as I obferve it noticed 
in a modern author of reputation, a father to expofe all the 
daughters and the third fon. I believe the laws of China do 
not fuppofe fach an unnatural crime to exift, and have there- 
fore provided no punifhment for it. It istrue, they have left a 
child to the entire difpofal of the father, concluding, perhaps, 
that if his feelings will not prevent him from doing it an injury, 
no other confideration will. Thus, though the commiffion of 
infanticide be frequent in China, it is confidered as more pru- 
dent to wink at it as an inevitable evil which natural affection 
will better correct than penal ftatutes; an evil that, on the other 
hand, if publicly tolerated, would dire&ly contradié the grand 
principle of filial piety, upon which their fyftem of obedience 
refts, and their patriarchal form of government is founded. 


Tt is, however, tacitly confidered as a part of the duty of the 
police of Pekin to employ certain perfons to go their rounds, 
at an early hour in the morning, with carts, in order to pick up 
fuch bodies of infants as may have been thrown out into the 
ftreets in the courfe of the night. No inquiries are made, but the 
bodies are carried to a common pit’ without the city walls, into 
which all thofe that may be living, as well as thofe that are dead, 
are faid to be thrown promifcuoufly. -At this horrible pit of de- 
ftrudtion the Roman Catholic miffionaries, eftablithed in Pekin, 
attend by turns as a part of the duties of their office, in order, 
as one of them exprefled himfelf to me on this fubjeét, to chufe 
among them thofe that are the moft dively, to make future 
profelytes, and by the adminiftration of baptifm to fuch of the 
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reft as might be ftill alive, pour leur fauver Pame. The Mahome- - 
dans who, at the time that their fervices were ufeful in affifting to 
prepare the national calendar, had a powerful influence at 
Court, did much better: thefe zealous bigots to a religion, 
whofe leaft diftinguifhing feature is that of humanity, were, 
however, on thefe occafions, the means of faving the /ives of all 
the little innocents they poffibly could fave from this maw of 
death, which was an humane ad, although it might be for the 
purpofe of bringing them up in the principles of their own faith. 
I was affured by one of the Chriftian miffionaries, with whom I 
had daily converfation during a refidence of five weeks within 
the walls of the Emperor’s palace at Yuen-min-yuen, and who 
took his turn in attending, pour leur fauver Tame, that fuch 
{cenes were fometimes exhibited on thefe occafions as to make 
the feeling mind fhudder with horror. When I mention that 
dogs and {wine are let loofe iu all the narrow ftreets of the ca- 
pital, the reader may conceive what will fometimes neceffarily 
happen to the expofed infants, before the police-carts can pick 
them up. 


The number of children thus unnaturally and inhumanly 
flaughtered, or interred alive, inthe courfe of a year, is diffe- 
rently ftated by different authors, fome making it about ten 
and others thirty thoufand in the whole empire. The truth, as 
generally happens, may probably lie about the middle, The 
miffionaries, who alone poffefs the means of afcertaining nearly 
the number that is thus facrificed in the capital, differ very ma- 
tcrially in their ftatements: taking the mean, as given by thofe 
with whom we converfed on the fubjeét, I fhould conclude that 
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about twenty-four infants were, on an average, in Pekin, daily 
carried to the pit of death where the little innocents that have 
not yet breathed their laft are condemned without remorfe, 

te to be ftifled in the vault, 
‘¢ To whofe foul mouth n> healthfome air breathes in, 
66 And there die.” 





This calculation gives nine thoufand nearly for the capital 
alone, where it is fuppofed about an equal number are expofed 
to that of all the other parts of the empire. Thofe, whofe 
conftant refidence is upon the water, and whofe poverty, or fu- 
perftition, or total infenfibility, or whatever the caufe may be 
that leads them to the perpetration of an act againft which na- 
ture revolts, fometimes, it is faid, expofe their infants by 
throwing them into the canal or river with a gourd tied round 
their necks, to keep the head above water, and preferve them 
alive until fome humane perfon may be induced to pick them 
up. This hazardous experiment, in acountry where humanity 
appears to be reduced to fo low an ebb, can only be confidered 
as an aggravation of cruelty. I have feen the dead body of an 
‘infant, but without any gourd, floating down the river of Can- 
ton among the boats, and the people feemed to take no more 
notice of it than if it had been the carcafe ofa dog: this, indeed, 
would in all probability have attracted their attention, dogs being 
an article of food commonly ufed by them; the miferable half- 
famifhed Chinefe, living upon the water, are glad to get any 
thing in the fhape of animal food, which they will even eat ina 
ftate of putrefaction. Yet, little fcrupulous as they are with 
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regard to diet, I am not credulous enough to believe the infor- 
mation of a Swedifh author* to be corre& in his ftatement of a 
cure for a certain difeafe, though ‘“ he has no reafon to doubt 
of the faét,” per rexvopayiay alternis diebus, alternis Joumiom—by 
eating children every other day ! 


A picture fo horrid in‘its nature as the expofing of infants 
prefents to the imagination is not to be furpafied among the 
moft favage nations. The celebrated legiflator of Athens made 
no law to punifh parricide, becaufe he confidered it as a crime 
againft nature, too heinous ever to be committed, and that the 
bare fuppofition of fuch a crime would have difgraced the coun- 
try. The Chinefe, in like manner, haveno pofitive law againft in- 
fanticide. The laws of the rude and warlike Spartans allowed 
infanticide, of which, however, the parents were not the per- 
petrators, nor the abettors, Nor, among thefe people, were the 
weak and fickly children, deemed by the magiftrates unlikely 
ever to become of ufe to themfelves, or to the public, thrown 
into the aoIyxy, or common repofitory of the dead bodies of 
children, uatil life had been previoufly extinguifhed, we will 
charitably fuppofe, by gentle and the leaft painful means. 


The expofing of children, however, it muft be allowed, was 
very common among the ancients. The ftern and rigid virtues 
of the Romans allowed this among many other cuftoms, that 
were more unnatural than amiable, and fuch as in civilized fo- 
cieties of the prefent day would have been confidered among 
the moft atrocious of moral crimes. A Roman father, if his in« 
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fant was meant to be preferved, lifted it from the ground in his 
arms; if he neglected that ceremony, the child, it would feem, 
was confidered as doomed to expofure in the highway. Thus, 
in the Andrian.of Terence, where, though the {cene is not laid 
in Rome, Roman cuftoms are defcribed, “ quidquid peperiffet, 
‘© decreverunt tollere.” ‘ Let it be boy or girl they have re- 
“ folved to lift it from the ground.” Nor indeed is fecret in- 
fanticide unknown in modern Europe, although it may be ow- 
ing to a different principle. In fuch cafes, the fenfe of fhame and 
the fear of encountering the fcorn and obloquy of the world 
have determined the condu& of the unhappy mother, .before 
the feelings of nature could have time to operate. For I am 
willing to hope that none who had ever experienced a mother’s 
feelings and a mother’s joy would confent by any means, direct 
or indirect, or under any impreffion of fear of fhame, of {corn, 
or biting penury, to the deftruction of a new-born babe. And 
I may venture to fay with confidence, that a Britifh cottager, 
however indigent, would divide his fcanty pittance among 2 
dozen children rather than confent to let fome of them perith, 
that he and the reft might fare the better, were even our laws 
as tacit on this fubjeét as thofe of China. 


Some of the Chriftian miffionaries, in their accounts of this 
country, have attempted to palliate the unnatural a¢t of expof- 
ing infants, by attributing it to the midwife, who they pretend 
to fay, from knowing the circumftances of the parents, ftrangle 
the child without the knowledge of the mother, telling her that 
the infant was ftill-born. Others have afcribed the practice to a 
belief in the metempfycofis, or tranfmigration of fouls into 
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other bodies; that the parents, feeing their children mui 
be doomed to poverty, think it is better at once to let the 
foul efcape in fearch of a more happy afylum, than to linger in 
one condemned to want and wretchednefs. No degree of fu- 
perftition, one would imagine, could prevail upon a parent to 
reafon thus, in that moft anxious and critical moment when 
the combined efforts of hope and fear, of exquifite joy and 
fevere pain, agitate by turns the mother’s breaft. Befides, the 
Chinefe trouble themfelves very little with fuperftitious notions, 
unlefs where they apprehend fome perfonal danger. Nor is it 
more probable that the midwife fhould take upon herfelf the 
commiffion of a concealed and voluntary murder of an innocent 
and helplefs infant, for the fake of {paring thofe feelings in an- 
other, of which the fuppofition implies fhe could not poffibly 
partake ; and if fhe fhould be encouraged by the father, whofe 
affections for an infant child may be more gradually unfolded 
than the mother’s, to perpetrate fo horrid an a@, we mutt allow 
that to the exiftence of unnatural and murtherous parents muft 
be added that of hired ruffians; fo that Chinefe virtue would 
gain little by fuch a fuppofition. 


It is much more probable that extreme poverty and hopelefs 
indigence, the frequent experience of direful famines, and the 
{cenes of mifery and calamity: occafioned by them, acting on 
minds whofe affections are not very powerful, induce this unna- 
tural crime which common cuftom has encouraged, and which is 
not prohibited by pofitive law. That this is the cafe, and that fu- 
ture advantages are not overlooked, will appear from the cir- 
cumftance of almoft all the infants that are expofed being fe- 
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males, who are the leaft able to provide for themfelves, and the 
leaft profitable to their parents; and the practice is moft fre- 
quent in crowded cities, where not only poverty more com- 
monly prevails, but fo many examples daily occur of inhuma- 
nity, of fummary punifhments, acts of violence and cruelty, 
that the mind becomes callous and habituated to feenes that once 
would have thocked, and is at length fcarcely fufceptible of the 
enormity of crimes. 


I am afraid, however, it is but too common a prattice even in 
the remoteft corners of the provinces. A refpeCtable French mif- 
fionary, now in London, who was many years in Fo-kien, told 
me that he once happened to call on one of his converts juft at 
the moment his wife was brought to-bed. The devoted infant 
was delivered to the father in order to be plunged into a jar of 
water that was prepared for the purpofe. ‘The miffionary ex- 
poftulated with the man on the heinoufnefé of an aét that was a 
crime againft God and nature. The man perfifted that, having 
already more than he could fupport, it would be a greater crime 
to preferve a life condemned to want and mifery, than to take it 
away without pain. The miffionary, finding that no argument 
of his was likely to divert him from his purpofe, obferved 
* that, asa Chriflian, he could not refufe him the fatisfaction of 
‘* faving the infant's foul by baptifm.” During the ceremony, as 
the father held the infant in his arms he happened to fix his 
eyes on its face, when the miffionary thought he perceived the 
feelings of nature begin to work; and he protraéted the cere- 
mony to give time for the latent {park of parental affe€tion to 
kindle into fame. When the ceremony was ended; ‘ Now,” 
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fays the miffionary, “ I have done my duty in faving a foul 
“ from perifhing.” “ And I,” rejoined the man, “ will do 
“ mine, by faving its life,” and hurried away with the infant to 
depofit it in the bofom of its mother. 


How very weak then, in reality, muft be the boafted filial 
affeGtion of the Chinefe for their parents, when they {cruple not 
to become the murderers of their own children, towards whom, 
aceording to the immutable laws of nature, the force of affection 
will ever be ftronger than for thofe whom the laws of China, in 
preference, have commanded to be proteGted and fupported 
when rendered incapable of affifting themfelves. The truth of 
this obfervation, which I believe few will call in queftion, is a 
{trong proof that, as I have already remarked, filial piety 
among the Chinefe may rather be confidered in the light of an 
ancient precept, carrying with it the weight of a pofitive law, 
than the effe& of fentiment. 


_ It is right to mention here (what however is no palliation of 
the crime, though a diminution of the extent of it} a circum- 
ftance which I do not recolle& to have feen noticed by any 
author, and the truth of which I have too good authority 
to call in queftion. As every corpfe great and {mall muft be 
carried to a place of burial at a confiderable diftance without 
the city, and as cuftom requires that all funerals fhould be con- 
du@ted with very heavy expences, people in Pekin, even thofe 
in comfortable circumftances, make no hefitation in laying 
in batkets ftill-born children, or infants who may die the 


firft. month, knowing that they will be taken up by the police. 
| This 
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This being the cafe, we may eafily conceive that, in 9 city: faid 
to contain three millions of -pedple, -a’ great proportion, of. the 
nine thoufand, which we have fuppofed to be annually expofed;. 
may be of the above defcription. According to thé rules of po- 
litical arithmetic, and fuppofing half of thofe who died to be ex- 
pofed, the number would be diminithed ‘to about 4060.’ The ex- 
pence attending a Chinefe funeral is more extravagant than an 
European can well conceive. A rich Hong merchant at Canton 
is known to have kept his mother near twelve months above 
ground, becaufe it was not convenient for him to bury her in’a 
manner. fuitable to his fuppofed wealth and ftation.’ . 


I am informed alfo that foundling hofpitals do exift in China, 
but that they are on a {mall fcale, being raifed and fupported by 
donations of individuals, and their continuance is therefore 
as precarious as the wealth of their charitable founders, 


Thefe unfavourable features in the character of a people, whofe 
natural difpofition is neither ferocious nor morofe; but, on the 
contrary, mild, obliging, and cheerful, can be attributed only to 
the habits in which they have been trained, and to the heavy 
hand of power perpetually hanging over them. That this is 
actually the cafe may be inferred from the general condu& and 
character of thofe vaft multitudes who, from time to time, have 
emigrated to the Phillipine iflands, Batavia, Pulo Pinang and 
other parts of our Eaft Indian fettlements. In thofe places they 
are not lefs remarkable for their honefty, than for their peace- 
able and induftrious habits, To the Dutch in Batavia they are 
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mafons, carpenters, tailors, fhoemakers, fhopkeepers, bankers, 
and, ip fhort, every thing. Indolence and luxury are there 
arrived to fuch a height that, without the affiftance of the 
Chinefe, the Dutch would literally be in danger of ftarving. 

Yet the infamous government of that place, in the year 1741, 
caufed to be maffacred, in cold. blood, many thoufands of thefe 
harmlefs people who offered: no refiftance; neither women nor 
children efcaped the fury of thefe blood-hounds. 


Ia thefe places it appears alfo, that their quicknefs at inven- 
tion is not furpaffed by accuracy of imitation, for which they 
have always been accounted remarkably expert in their own 
country. Man is, by nature, a hoarding animal; and his en- 
deavours to accumulate property will be proportioned to the 
fecurity and ftability which the laws afford for the poffeffion 
and enjoyment of that property. In China, the laws regarding 
property are infufficient to give it that fecurity: hence the talent 
of invention is there feldom exercifed beyond fuggefting the 
means of providing for the firft neceffities and the moft prefling 
wants. A man, indeed, is afraid here to be confidered as 
wealthy, well knowing that fome of the rapacious officers of 
the ftate would find legal reafons to extort his riches from him. 


The exterior deportment of every clafs.in China is uncommon- 
ly decent, and all their manners mild andengaging; but even thefe 
among: perfons of any rank are confidered as objetts worthy the 
interference of the legiflature ; hence it follows that they are ceré~ 
monious without poe ftudious of the formis only of politenefs 
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without either the eafe or elegance of good-breeding. An inferior 
makes a iham attempt to fall on his knees before his fuperior, and 
the latter affects a flight motion to raife him. Acommon falutation 
has its mode prefcribed by the court of ceremonies; and any 
negleét or default in a plebean towards his fuperior is punifhable 
by corporal chaftifement, and in men in office by degradation or 
fufpenfion. In making thus.the exterior and public manners of 
the people a concern of the legiflature, fociety in many refpects 
was confiderably benefited. Between equals, and among the 
lower orders of people, abufive language is very unufual, and 
they feldom proceed to blows. If a quarrel fhould be carried 
to thie extremity, the conteft is rarely attended with more feri- 
ous confequences than the lofs of the long lock of hair growing 
from the crown of the head, or the rent of their clothes. The 
a& of drawing a fword, or prefenting a piftol, is fufficient to 
frighten a common Chinefe into convulfions; and their ware 
riors fhew but few fymptome of bravery. The Chinefe may 
certainly be confidered among the moft timid people on the 
face of the earth; they feem to poffefs neither perfonal courage, 
nor the leaft prefence of mind in dangers or difficulties; con- 
fequences that are derived probably from the influence of the 
moral over the phyfical chara&ter; Yet there is perhaps no 
country where acts of fuicide occur more frequently: than in 
China, among the women as well as the men: fuch acts being 
marked with ‘no difgrace, are not held in any abhorrence. The 
government, indeed, fhould feem to hold out encouragement to 
fuicide, by a very common pradtice of mitigating the fentence 
of death, in allowing the criminal to be his own executioner. 

The 
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The late viceroy of Canton, about two years ago, put an end 
to his life by {wallowing his ftone fnuff-bottle, which ftuck in 
the ocfophagus ; and he died in excruciating agonies. 


In a government, where every man is liable to be made a flave, 
where every man is fubje@, to be flogged with the bamboo at 
the nod of one of the loweft rank of thofe in office, and where 
he is compelled to kifs the rod that beats him or, which amounts 
to the fame thing, to thank the tyrant on his knees for the trou- 
ble he has taken to correct his morals, high notions of honour 
and dignified fentiments are not to be expected. Where the 
maxims of the government commanding, and the opinions of 
the people agreeing, that corporal punifhment may be in- 
flied, on the ground of a favour conferred upon the perfon 
punifhed, a principle of humiliation is admitted that is well 
calculated to exclude and obliterate every notion of the dignity 
of human nature. 


A flave, in faét, cannot be difhonoured. The condition it. 
felf of being dependent upon and fubje& to the caprice of 
another, without the privilege of appeal, is fuch a degraded ftate 
of the human fpecies, that thofe who are unfortunately re- 
duced to it have no further ignominy or fenfe of fhame to un- 
dergo. The vices of fuch a condition are innumerable, and they 
appear on all occafions among. this people celebrated (rather un- 
defervedly 1 think) for their polifhed manners and civilized go- 

-vernment. A Chinefe merchant will cheat, whenever an op- 
portunity offers him the means, becaufe he is confidered to be 
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incapable of ating honeftly.; a Chinefe peafant will fteal when 
ever he can do it. without danger of being detected, becaufe the 
punifhment is only the bamboo, to which he is daily liable ; 
and a Chinefe prince, or a prime minifter, will extort the pro- 
perty of the fubjeé&t, and apply it to his private ufe, whenever 
he thinks he can do it with impunity. The only’ check upon 
the rapacity of men in power is the influence of fear, arifing 
from the poffibility of detection: the love of honour, the dread 
of fhame, and a fenfe of juftice, feem to be equally unfelt by 
the majority of men in office. 


It would be needlefs to multiply inftances to thofe already on 
record of the refined knavery difplayed by . Chinefe merchants 
in their dealings with Europeans, or the tricks that they play off 
in their tranfaGtions with one another. They are well known 
to moft nations, and are proverbial in their own. A merchant 
with them is confidered as the loweft charaéter in the country, 
as a man that will cheat if he can, and whofe trade it is to 
create and then fupply artificial wants. To this general cha- 
racter, which public opinion has moft probably made to be 
what it is, an exeeption is due to thofe merchants who, aéting 
under the immediate.fan@tion of the government, have always 
been remarked for their liberality and accuracy in their dealings 
with Europeans trading to Ganton. Thefe men who are ftyled 
the Hong merchants, in diftin@ion to acommon merchant whom 
they call mai-mai-gin, a buying and felling man, might not un- 
juftly be compared with the moft eminent of the mercantile 
clafs in England. 


But 
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But as traders.in general are degraded in all the ftate maxims, 
and confequently in public opinion, it is not furprifing they fhould 
attach fo little refpect to the character of foreign merchants trad- 
ing to their ports, efpecially as feveral knavith tricks have been 
prattifed upon them, in fpite of all their acutenefs and precau- 
tion. The gaudy watches of indifferent workmanfhip, fabri- 
cated purpofely for the China market and once in univerfab de- 
mand, are now {carcely afked for. One gentleman in the Ho- 
nourable Eaft India Company’s employ took it into his head 
that cuckoo clocks might prove a faleable article in China, and 
accordingly laid in a large aflortment, which more than an- 
fwered his moft fanguine expectations. But as thefe wooden 
machines were conftruéted for fale only, and not for ufe, the 
cuckoo clocks became all mute long before the fecond arrival of 
this gentleman with another cargo. His clocks were now not 
only unfaleable, but the former purchafers threatened to return 
theirs upon his hands, which would certainly have been done, 
had not a thought entered his head, that not only pacified his 
former cuftomers but procured him alfo other purchafers for 
his fecond cargo: he convinced them by undeniable authorities, 
that the cuckoo was a very odd kind of bird which fung only at, 
certain feafons of the year, and aflured them that whenever the 
proper time arrived, all the cuckoos they had purchafed would 
once again “ tune their melodious throats.” . After this it would 
only be fair to allow the Chinefe fometimes to trick the Euro- 
pean purchafer with a wooden ham inftead of a real one. 


But as fomething more honourable might be expected in a 
prince of the blood, a grandfon of the Emperor, I fhall juft 
mention 
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mention one anecdote that happened during my abode in the 
palace of Yuen-min-yuen. This gentleman, then about five- 
and-twenty years of age, having no oftenfible employment, 
came almoft daily to the hall of audience, where we were arrang- 
ing the prefents for the Emperor. He had frequently. defired 
to look at a gold time-piece which I wore in my pocket: one 
morning I received a meflage from him, by one of the miffion- 
aries, to know if I would fell it and for what price. I ex- 
plained to the miffionary that, being a prefent from a friend 
and a token of remembrance, I could not willingly part with it, 
but that I would endeavour to procure him one equally good from 
our artificers who I thought had fuch articles for fale. I foon 
difcovered, however, that his Royal Highnefs had already been 
with thefe people, but did not like their prices. The following 
morning .a fecond miffionary came to me, bringing a prefent 
from the prince confifting of about half a pound of common 
tea, a. filk purfe, and a few trumpery trinkets, hinting at the 
fame time, that he was expected to carry back the watch in re- 
turn as an equivalent. I requefted the miffionary immediately 
to.take back the princely prefent, which he did with confider- 
able reluctance, dreading his Highnefs’s difpleafure. The poor 
fellow happened to have a gold watch about him, which he 
was defired to fhew; and the fame day he had a vifit from 
one of the prince’s domeftics to fay, that his mafter would do 
him the honour to accept his watch; which he was not only 
under the neceffity of fending, but was obliged to thank him, 
on his knees, for this extraordinary mark of diftin@ion. He 
told me, moreover, that this fame gentleman had at leaf a 
dozen watches which had been proctieas in the fame-honour- 


able way. 
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In the lift of prefents carried by the late Dutch Embaflador 
were two grand pieces of machinery, that formerly were a part 
of the curious mufeum of the ingenious Mr. Coxe. In the 
courfe of the long journey from Canton to Pekin they had 
fuffered fome flight damage. On leaving the capital they dif- 
covered, ‘through one of the miffionaries, that while thefe 
pieces were under repair, -the prime minifter Ho-ichang-tong 
had fubftituted two others of a very inferior and common fort 
to complete the lift, referving the two grand pieces of clock- 
work for himfelf, which, at fome future period, he would, 
perbaps, take the merit of prefenting to the eupere in his 
own name. 


Thefe examples but too clearly illuftrate the great defe@ in 
the boafted moral character of the Chinefe. But the fault, as 
I before obferved, feems to be more in the fyftem of govern- 
ment than in the nature and difpofition of the people. The 
acceffion of a foreign power to the throne, by adopting the lan- 
guage, the laws, and the cuftoms of the conquered, has preferved 
with the forms all the abufes of the ancient government. The 
charaéter of the governors may differ alittle, but that of the go- 
verned remains unchanged. The Tartars, by afluming the 
drefs, the manners, and the habits of the Chinefe, by being 
originally defcended from the fame ftock, and by a great ree 
femblance of features, are fcarcely diftinguifhable from them 
in their external appearance. And if any phyfical difference 
exift, it feems to be in ftature only, which may have arifen 
from local caufes. The Chinefe are rather taller, and of a more 
flender and delicate form than the Tartars, who are in general 
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fhort, thick, and robuft. The {mall eye, elliptical at the end 
next to the nofe, is a preddminating feature in the caft. of both 
the Tartar and the Chiriefe countenance, and they have both 
the fame high cheek bones and pointed chins, which, with 
the cuftom of thaving off the hair, gives to the head the fhape 
of an inverted cone, remarkable enough in fome fubje&s, but 
neither fo general, nor fo fingular, as to warrant their being 
confidered among the monffers in nature, Homo monjftrofus, mas 
crocepbalus, capite conico, Chinenfis*. The head of our worthy 
conductor Van-ta-gin, who was a real Chinefe, had nothing in 
its fhape different from that of an European, except the eye. 
The portrait of this gentleman, drawn by Mr. Hickey, is fo 
ftrong a likenefs, and he was defervedly fo great a favourite of 
every Englifhman in the train of the Britifh Embaffador, that I 
am happy in having an = of placing | it at the head of 
this work. 


. The natural colour both of the Chinefe and Tartars feems to 
be that tint between a fair and dark complexion, which we dif- 
tinguith by the word drunet or brunette ; and the fhades of this com- 
plexion are deeper, or lighter, according as they have been 
more or lefs expofed to the influence of the climate. The 
women of the lower clafs, who labour in the fields or who 
dwell in veffels, are almoft invariably coarfe, ill-featured, and 
of a deep brown complexion, like that of the Hottentot. But 
this we find to be the cafe among the poor of almoft every na- 
tion. Hard labour, — fare, and ae Se and frequent partuti- 
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tion, foon wither the delicate buds of beauty. The fprightli- 
nefs and expreffion of the features, as well as the colour of the 
{kin, which diftinguifh the higher ranks from the vulgar, are 
the effects of eafe and education. We faw women in China, 
though very few, that might pafs for beauties even in Europe. 
The Malay features however prevail in moft; a {mall black or 
dark brown eye, a fhort royinded nofe, generally a little flat- 
tened, lips confiderably thicker than in Europeans, and black 
hair, are univerial. : 


The Man-tchoo Tartars would appear to be compofed of a 
mixed race: among thefe we obferved feveral, both men and 
women, that were extremely fair and of florid complexions: 
fome had light blue eyes, ftreight or aquiline nofes, brown hair, 
immenfe bufhy beards, and had much more the appearance of 
Greeks than of Tartars. It is certainly not improbable that the 
Greeks of Sogdiana, whofe defcendants muft have blended with 
the weftern Tartars and with whom the Man-tchoos were 
-conneéted, may have communicated this caft of countenance. 
Tchien- Lung, whofe nofe was fomewhat aquiline and com- 
plexion florid, ufed to boaft of his defcent from Gengis-kban : 
thefe, however, are exceptions to the.general charater, which 
is evidently the fame as that of the Chinefe. 


But although their appearance and manners are externally 
the fame, a clofer acquaintance foon difcovers that in difpofition 
they are widely different. Thofe who are better pleafed with a 
blunt fincerity bordering on rudenefs than a ftudied complai- 
fance approaching to fervility; who may think it better to be 
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robbed openly than cheated civilly, will be apt to give the pre+ 
ference to the Tartar character. Yet thofe Tartare ef diftinc- 
tion, who fill fome of the higher fituations in the ftate, foon 
loofe their native roughnefs and are fcarcely diftingutfhable in 
their manners and demeanour from the Chinefe.. 


The eafe, politenefs, and dignified carriage of the old viceroy 
of Re-tche-lee, who was a Man-tchoo, could not be exceeded 
by the moft practifed courtier in modern Europe: the attention. 
he fhewed to every thing that concerned the embaffy, the un- 
affected manner in which he received and entertained us at 
Tien-fing ; the kindnefs and condefcenfion with which he gave 
his orders to the ioferior officers and to his domeftics, placed him. 
ina very amiable point of view. He was avery fine old man of 
feventy-cight years of age, of low ftature, with {mall fparkling. 
eyes, a benign afpeG, a long filver beard, and the whole of 
his appearance calm, venerable, and dignified. The manners. 
of Sun-ta-gin, a relation of the Emperor and one of the ftx mi- 
nifters of flate, were no lefs dignified, eafy, and engaging ;, and 
Chung-ta-gin, the new viceroy of Canton, was a plain, unaflum- 
ing, and good-natured man. The prime minifter HHo-chang= 
tong, the little Tartar legate, and the ex-viceroy of Canton, were 
the only perfons of rank among the many we had occafion to. 
converfe with that difcovered the leaft ill-humour, diftant hau- 
tewr, and want of complaifance. All the reft with whom we had: 
any concera, whether Tartars or Chinefe, when in our private 
fociety, were eafy, affable, and familiar, extremely good-hu- 
moured, loquacious, communicative. Ft was in public only, 
and towards each other, that they aflumed their ceremonious 
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gravity, and practifed all the tricks of demeanour which cuftom 
Tequires of them. 


The general character, however, of the nation is a ftrange 
compound of pride and meannefs, of affefted gravity and real 
frivoloufnefs, of refined civility and grofs indelicacy. With an 
appearance of great fimpHcity and opennefs in converfation, 
they practife a degree of art and cunning againft whith an 
European is but ill prepared. Their manner of introducing the 
fubjec& of the court ceremonies in converfation with the Embaf- 
fador is no bad fpecimen of their fly addrefs in managing mat- 
ters of this fort. Some of them obferved, by mere accident as 
it were, how curious it was to fee the different modes of drefs 
that prevailed among different nations: this naturally brought 
on a comparifon between theirs and ours, the latter of which 
they pretended to examine with critical attention. After a good 
deal of circumlocutory obfervations, they thought their own 
entitled to the preference, being more convenient, on account 
of its being made wide and loofe and free from tight ligatures; 
whereas ours muft be exceedingly uneafy and troublefome in 
any other pofture than that of ftanding upright; and particular- 
ly fo in making the genuflections and proftrations which were 
cuftomary and indeed neceffary to be performed by all perfons 
whenever the Emperor appeared in public. No notice being 
taken of this broad hjnt, fo artfully introduced, they proceeded 
to compare their wide petticoats with our breeches, and to con- 
traft the play and freedom of their knee-joints with the obftruc- 
tion that our knee-buckles and garters muft neceflarily occafian. 


This —_ them enee ty to the point, and they finifhed by 
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recommending, in the warmth of their friendfhip, that we 
Should difencumber ourfelves of our breeches, as they would 
certainly be inconvenient to appear in at court. 


Of perfeverance in negociation, or more properly fpeaking, 
in driving a bargain, the Tartar legate gave no bad fpecimen of 
his talent. Having in vain practifed every art to obtain from 
the Embafflador at. unconditional compliance with the court 
ceremony, he was fent at length by the Prime Minifter to 
inform him, that the important point was finally decided 
and that the Englifh mode was to be adopted ; but, he obferved, 
that as it was not the cuftom of China to kifs the Emperor's 
hand, he had fomething to propofe to which there could be no 
objeGion, and which was that, in lieu of that part of the 
Englifh ceremony, he fhould put the fecond knee upon the 
ground and, inftead of bending one knee, to kneel on both. 
In faét, they negociate on the moft trifling point with as much 
caution and precifenefs, as if they were forming a treaty. of 


peace, and with more addrefs than fome treaties of peace have 
been negociated. 


As a dire&t refufal to any requeft would betray a want of 
good breeding, every propofal finds their immediate acquief- 
cence; they promife without hefitation, but generally difap- 
point by the invention of fome fly pretence or plaufible 
objection. They have no proper fenfe of the obligations of 
truth. So little fcrupulous indeed are they with regard to 
veracity, that they will affert and contradiG@ without bluthing, 
as it may beft fuit the purpofe of the moment. 


The 
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The vanity of an ufurped national fupcriority and a high 
notion of felf-importance never forfake them on any occafion. 
Thofe advantages in others which they cannot avoid fecling, 
they will affe& not to fee. And although they are reduced to 
the neceflity of employing foreigners to regulate their calendar 
and keep their clocks in order, although they are in the habit of 
recciving yearly various {peciincns of art and ingenuity from 
Europe, yet they pertinacioufly affect to confider all the nations 
of the earth as barbarians in comparifon of themfelves. A 
Chinefe merchant of Canton, who, from the frequent opportu- 
nities of feeing English fhips, was not infenfible of their advan- 
tases over thofe of his own nation which traded to Batavia 
and other diftant ports, refolved, and a@tually began, to con- 
firuat a veffel according to an Englith model; but the Hoopoo 
or collector of the cuftoms being apprized of it, not only 
obliged him to relinquifh his proje@& but fined him in a heavy 
penalty for prefuming to adopt the modes of a barbarous 
nation. So great is their national conceit that not a fingle 
article imported into the country, as I have elfewhere obferved, 
retains its name. Nota nation, nor perfon, nor objed, that 
does not receive a Chinefe appellation: fo that their language, 
though poor, is pure. 


The expreffions made ufe of in falutation, by different na- 
tions, may perhaps be confidered as deriving their origin from 
features of national character. Lau-ye, Old fir, isa title of refpcét, 
with which the firft officers of {tate may be addreffed, becaufe 
the maxims of government have inculcated the dodtrine of 
obedience, | refpe&, and protection to old age. The common 
aaeee among the lower orders of people i in fome of the 
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fouthern provinces is Ya fan, Have you eaten your rice? the 
greateft happinefs that the common clafs of people in China 
can hope to enjoy confifting in their having a fufficiency of 
rice. Thus alfo the Dutcb, who are confidered as great 
eaters, have a morning falutation which is common among all 
ranks, Smaakelyk ceten ! May you eat a hearty dinner! Another 
univerfal falutation among this people is, Hoe vaariuwe? How do 
you fail? adopted no doubt in the early periods of the Republic, 
when they were all navigators and fifhermen. The ufual 
falutation at Cairo is, How do you fweat? a dry hot fkin being 
a fure indication of a deftructive ephemeral fever. I think fome 
author has obferved, in contrafting the haughty Spaniard with 
the frivolous Frenchman, that the proud fteady gait and inflex- 
ible folemnity of the former were expreffed in his mode of falu- 
tation, Come efa? How do you fand? whilft the Comment vous 
portez: vous ? How do you carry yourfe}f? was equally expreflive 
of the gay motion and inceffant action ef the latter. 


The Chinefe are fo ceremonious among themfelves, and fo 
pun@ilious with regard to etiquette, that the omiffion of the 
moft minute point eftablifhed by the court of ceremonies ic 
confidered as a criminal offence. Vifiting by tickets, which with 
us is a fafhion of modern refinement, has been a common praétice 
in China fome thoufand years ; but the rank of a Chinefe vifitor 
is immediately afcertained by the fize, colour, and ornaments 
of his ticket, which alfo varies in all thefe points according to 
the rank of the perfon vifited. The old Viceroy of Pe-tche-lee*s 
ticket to the Embaffador contained as much crimfon-coloured 
paper as would be fuffictent to cover the walls of ‘a: moderate- 
fized room. 7 o 


CHAP. V. 


Manners and Amufements of the Court—Reception of Embaf- 
fadors—Character and private Life of the Emperor—His 
Eunuchs and Women. 


General Character of the Court——Of the Buildings about the Palace—Lord Macart- 
ney’s Account of his Introduction —Of the Celebration of the Emperor's Anniver fary 
Fefival—Of a Puppet- -Shew—Comedy and Pantomime—Wrefiling—Conjuring 
and Fire-Works—Reception and Entertainment of the Dutch Embaffadors from 

a Manufcript Fournal—Obfervations on the State of the Chinefe Stage—Extraor- 
dinary Scene incne of their Dramas—Groft and indelicate Exbibitions—Sketch of 
Kien-Long’s Life and Charatter—Kills bis Son by an unlucky Blow—conceives 
bim/elf immortala= Influence of the Eunuchs at the Tartar Congueft—their prefent 
State and Offices—Hmperor’s Wife, Queens, and Concubines—-How difpofed of at 
bis Death. 


Aster the fketch I have exhibited of the ftate of fociety 
among the different ranks in China, a tolerable notion may be 
formed of the general charater and complexion of the court. 
It is, as Lord Macartney has juftly obferved, “a fingular mixture 
* of oftentatious hofpitality and inbred fufpicion, ceremonious: 
“ civility and real radenefs, fhadowy complaifance and fubftan- 
“ tial perverfenefs; and this prevails through all the depart- 
“ ments connedted with the Court, although fomewhat modi- 
“ fied by she perfonal difpofition of thofe at their head; but as 
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“ to that genuine politenefs, which-diftinguifhes our manners, it 
“ cannot be expected in Orientals, confidering among other 
“ things the light in which they are accuftomed to regard the 
“© female part of fociety.” Whether the great minifters ‘of 
ftate, who have daily intercourfe in the different tribunals, fome- 
times relax from the ftiff and formal deportment ‘obferved to- 
wards each other in public, [ am not able to fay, but when at 
Court they invariably obferve certain ftated forms and expref- 
fions as ftudied and ceremonious as if they had never met be- 
fore. It appcared to us highly ridiculous to fee our friends, the 
two colleagues Van-ta-gin and Chou-ta-gin, on meeting in the 
precinéts of the palace, performing to each other all the genu- 
flexions and motions of the body which the ceremonial 


inftitutes of the empire require. 


I rather fufpe€t, however, that where any degree of confi- 
dence prevails among thefe people they fometimes enjoy their 
moments of conviviality. Our two worthy conductors met at 
Canton an old acquaintance who was governor of a city in Fo- 
kien. He gave them an evening entertainment on the river in a 
fplendid yacht ta which I was privately invited. On entering 
the great cabin I found the three gentlemen with each a young 
girl by his fide very richly dreffed, the cheeks, lips, and chin 
highly rouged, the reft of the face and neck whitened with a pre- 
paration of cerate. I was welcomed by a cup of hot wine from 
each of the ladies who firft fipped by way of pledging me. 
During fupper, which for number and variety of difhes ex- 
ceeded any thing I had hitherto met with in the country, the 
girls played on the flute and fung feveral airs, but there.was no- 
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thing very captivating either in the vocal or inftrumental part of 
the mufic. We paffed a moft convivial evening free from any 
referve or reftraint, but on going away I was particularly defired 
by Van not to take any notice of what I had feen,: apprehenfive, 
I fuppofe, that their brother officers might condemn their want 
of prudence in admi.ting a barbarian to witnefs their relaxation 
from good morals. The yacht and the ladies it feemed.were 
hired for the occafion. 


The incalculable numbers of the great officers of ftate and: 
their attendants, all robed in the richeft filks, embroidered with 
the moft brilliant colours, and tiffued with gold and filver, 
the order, filence, and folemnity with which they arrange and 
conduct themfelves on public court-days are the moft command- 
ing features on fuch occafions. 


This fober pomp of Afiatic grandeur is exhibited only at 
certain fixed feftivals; of which the principal is the anniverfary | 
of the Emperor’s birth-day, the commencement of a new year, 
the ceremonial of holding the plough, and the reception of fo- 
reign embaffadors, moft of whom they contrive to be prefent 
at one or other of thefe feftivals. The birth-day is confidered tq 
be the moft fplendid; when all the Tartar princes and tribu- 
tuaries, and all the principal officers of government both civil 
and military, are expected to be prefent, 


For reafons of ftate, which will be noticed hereafter, the Em- 


peror sae He fhews himfelf in public among the Chinefe part 
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of his fubjeQa, except on fuch occafions; and even then the 
exhibition is confined within the precin&ts of the palace fram 
which the populace are entirely excluded. Confiftent with 
their fyftem of fumptuary laws there is little external appear- 
ance of pomp or magnificence in the eftablifhment of the Em- 
peror. The buildings that compofe the palace and the furni- 
ture within them, if we except the paint, the gilding, and the 
varnifh, that appear on the houfes even of plebeians, are equally 
void of unneceffary and expenfive ornaments. Thofe who 
fhould rely on the florid relations, in which the miMfionaries and 
fome travellers have indulged in their defcriptions of the palaces 
of Pekin and thofe of Yxen-min-yuen, would experience on vilit- 
ing them a woful difappointment. Thefe buildings, like the 
common habitations of the country, are all modelled after the 
form of a tent, and are magnificent only by a comparifon with 
the others and by their number, which is fufficient, indeed, to 
form a town of themfelves. Their walls are higher than 
thofe of ordinary houfes, their wooden columns of greater 
diameter, their roofs are immenfe, and a greater variety of 
painting and gilding may be beftowed on the different parts ; 
but none of them exceeds one-ftory in height, and they are 
jumbled and furrounded with mean and infignificant hovels. 
Some writer has obferved that the King of England is worfe 
lodged at Saint James’s palace than any fovereign in Europe. 
Were I to compare fome of the imperial palaces in China to any 
royal refidence in Europe it would certainly be to Saint James’s ; 
but the apartments, the furniture, and conveniences of the latter, 
bad as they are, infinitely tranfcend any of thofe in China. 
The ftone or clay floors are indeed fometimes covered with a 
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earpet of Englifh broad-cloth, and the walls papered; but they 
have no glafs in the windows, no ftoves, fire-places, or fire- 
grates in the rooms; no fofas, bureaux, chandeliers, nor look. - 
ing-glaffes; no book-cafes, prints, nor paintings. They have 
neither curtains nor fheets to their beds; a bench of wood, or 
a platform of brick-work, is raifed in an alcove, on which are 
mats or ftuffed matreffes, hard pillows, or cufhions, according 
to the feafon of the year; inftead of doors they have ufually 
{kreens, made of the fibres of bamboo. In fhort, the wretched 
lodgings of the ftate-officers at the court of Verfailles, in the 
time of the French monarchy, were princely palaces in com- 
parifon of thofe allotted to the firft minifters of the Emperor 
of China, in the capital as well as at Yuen-min-yuen. 


When attending the court, on public occafions, each courtier 
takes his meal alone in his tolitary cell on a {mall fquare table 
crowded with bowls of rice and various ftews; without table- 
linen or napkins, without knife, fork, or fpoon ; a pair of {mall 
fticks, or the quills of a porcupine, are the only {ubftitutes for 
thefe convenient articles : placing the bowl under his chin, 
with thefe he throws the rice into his mouth and takes up. the 
pieces of meat in his foup or ftews. Having finithed his lonely 
meal, he generally lies down to fleep. Ina government fo 
{fufpicious as that of China, if parties were known to meet 
together, the object of them might -be ;fuppofed fomething 
beyond that of conviviality, which however mutual jealoufy and 
diftruft have prevented from growing. into. common, ufe. 


‘As the ready. compliance of the late Dutch Embafladors, with 
wall the degrading ceremonies - required by the Ghinefg, added to 
cc 2 their 
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their conftant refidence in the capital, gave them more oppor- 
tunities of obferving the manners and the amufements of the 
ceurt than occurred to the Britith embaffy, I fhall here ayail 
myfelf of that part of a journal relating to this fubje@, which. 
was kept by a young gentleman in the fuite of the former, 
and whofe accuracy of obfervation may be depended on. © The 
account given by him of the New Year's feftival, added to 
Lord Macartney’s defcription of his introdu€tion and the 
birth-day folemnities, which his Lordthip has obligingty per- 
mitted me to extract from his journal, together with my own 
obfervations at the palace of Yuen-min-yuen, will ferve to con- 
wey a tolerably exact idea of the ftate, pleafures, and amufe- 
ments of the great Monarch of China. 


“ On the 14th September,” obferves his Lordthip, “ at four 

“ o'clock in the morning we fet out for the court, under the 
“© convoy of Van-ta-gin, atid Chou-ta-gin, and reached it in little 
“ more than an hour, the diftance being about three miles 
“ from our hotel. We alighted at the park-gate, from whence 
“ we walked to the Imperial encampment, and were conduéted 
‘** to a large handfome tent prepared for us, on one fide of the 
“ Emperor's. After waiting there about an hour, his ap- 
“ proach was announced by drums and mufic, on which we 
“ quitted our tent and came forward upon the green carpet. 
“* He was feated in an open Palankeen, carried by fixteen 
“ bearers, attended by numbers of officers bearing flags, ftan- 
*¢ dards, and umbrellas; and as he pafied. we paid him our 
“ compliments, by kneeling on one knee, whilft all the Chi- 
“ nefe made their ufual proftrations. As foon as he had 
“ afcended his throne I came to the entrance of his*tent, and 
* holding 
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“ holding in both my hands a large gold box, enriched with 
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diamonds, in which was enclofed the King’s letter, I walked 
deliberately up and, afcending the fteps of the throne, deli- 
vered it into the Emperor’s own hands, who, having re- 
ceived it, paffed it to the Minifter by whom it was placed 
on the cufhion. He then gave me, as the-firft prefent from. 
him to his Majefty, the Ex-fbee, or fymbol of peace and 
profperity, and expreffed his hopes that my Sovereigd and 
he fhould always live in good correfpondence and amity. 
It is a whitith agate-looking ftone, perhaps ferpentine, about 
a foot and a half long, curioufly carved, and highly prized 


By the Chinefe; but to me it does not appear in itfelf to be 


of any great value. 


‘* The Emperor then prefented me with an Eu-/bee of a 
greenifh-coloured ferpentine ftone, and of the fame emble- 
matic chara€ter; at the fame time he very gracioufly 
received from me a pair of beautiful enamelled watches, fet 
with diamonds which, having looked at, he paffed to the 
Minifter. 


‘© Sir George Staunton (whom, as he had been appointed 
Minifter plenipotentiary, to a& in cafe of my death or de- 
parture, I introduced to him as fuch) now came forward, and 
after kneeling upon one knee, in the fame manner as I had 
done, prefented to him two elegant air-guns, and received from 
him an Eu-/bee of greenifh ftone nearly: fimilar to mine. 
Other prefents were fent, at the fame time, to all the gentle- 


men of my train. We then defcended from the fteps of the 
3 “ throne, 
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throne, and fat down upon cufhidns at one of the tables on 
the Emperor’s left*hand. And at other tables, according to 


their different rariks, the chief Tartar princes and the Man- 
‘darins of the court at the fame time took their places; ail 


drefféd in the proper robes of their re{peCtive ranks. Thefe 


tables were then uncovered and exhibited a fumptuous 


banquet. The Emperor fent us:feveral difhes from his own 


table, togetlier with fome liquors, which the Chinefe call 


wine ; not however exprefied from the grape, but diftilled 
or extracted from rice, herbs, and honey. 


“ In about half an hour he fent for Sir George Stauntdm’and 
me to come to him and gave to each of us, with his own 
hands, a cup of warm wine, which we immediately drank 
in his prefence, and found it very pleafant and comfortable, 
the morning being cold and raw. Among other things he 
afked me the age of my Sovereign and, being informed 
of it, faid he hoped he might live as many years as himfelf 
which were then eighty-three. His manner was dignified, 
but affable and condefcending ; and his reception of us was 
very gracious and fatisfactory. 


“© The order and regularity in ferving and removing the 
dinner was wonderfully exaét, and every function of the 
ceremony performed with fuch’ filence and folemnity as 
in fome meafure to refemble the celebration of a religious 
myftery. 


“ There were prefent on this occafion three Embaffadors 
from Ta-tze or Pegu, and fix “Mahomedan Enibafladors 
“ from 
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from the Kalmucs of the fouth-weft, but their appearance 
was not very {plendid. During the ceremony, which lafted 
five hours, various entertainments of wreftling, tumbling, 
wire-dancing, together with dramatic repréfentations, were 
exhibited oppofite the Emperor’s tent, but at a confiderable 
diftance from it. | 
“© The 17th of September, being the Emperor’s birth day, 
we fet out for the court at three o’clock in the morning, 
conducted by Van-ta-gin, Chou-ta-gin, and our ufual at- 
tendants. We repofed ourfelves about two hours in a large 
faloon at the entrance of the palace enclofure, where fruit, 
tea, warm milk, and other refrefhments were brought to us, 
At laft notice was given that the feftival was going to begin, 
and we immediately defcended into the garden, where we 
found all the great men and mandarins in their robes of 
ftate, drawn up before the Imperial pavilion. The Em- 
peror did not fhew himfelf, but remained concealed 
behind a fcreen, from whence I prefume he could fee and 
enjoy the ceremonies without inconvenience or interruption. 
All eyes were turned towards the place where his Majefty 
was imagined to be enthroned, and feemed to exprefs an 
impatience to begin the devotions of the day. Slow, folemn 
mufic, muffled drums, and deep-toned bells, were heard at 
a diftance;—-on a fudden the founds ceafed, and all was 
ftitl—again they were renewed, and then intermitted with 
fhort paufes ; during which feveral per{fqns pafled backwards 
and forwards, inthe profcenium or foreground of the tent, 
as if engaged in preparing fome grand coup-de-theaire. 

© At 
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“ At length the great band, both vocal and inftrumental, 
© ftruck up with all their powers ‘of harmony, and inftantly 
“ the whole court fell flat upon theff faces before this invifible 
“© Nebuchadnezzar, whilft | : 


«© He in his cloudy tabernacle fhrined 
** Sojourned the while.’”’ 


‘“ The mufic might be confidered as a fort of birth-day ode, or 
“ ftate anthem, the burthen of which was, ‘ Bow down your 
“ heads all ye dwellers upon earth, bow down your heads before 
“© the great Kien-long, the great Kien-long.’ And then all. the 
‘© dwellers upon China earth there prefent, except ourfelves, 
* bowed down their heads and proftrated themfelves up- 
*“ on the ground at every renewal of the chorus. Indeed, 
“ in no religion either ancient or modern has the divinity ever 
“ been addreffed, I believe, with ftronger exterior marks of 
*: worfhip and adoration than were this morning paid to the 
“ phantom of his Chinefe majefty. Such is the mode of cele- 
“ brating the Emperor’s anniverfary feftival, according to the 
“ court ritual. We faw nothing of him the whole day, 
“ nor did any of his minifters, I imagine, approach him, 
“‘ for they all feemed to retire at the fame moment that we 
“ did. 


‘* In the courfe of a tour we made in the gardens with the 
prime minifter and other great officers of ftate, whom the 
“ Emperor had directed to attend us, we were entertained at 
© one of the palaces with a collation of petitpatis, falt relifhes, 
and other favoury dithes, with fruits and {weetmeats, milk 
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and ice-water; and as foon as we rofe from table, a number 
of yellow boxes, or drawérs, were carried in proceffion be- 
fore us, containing feveral picces of filk and porcelain, which 
we were told were prefents to us from the Emperor, and we 
confequently made our bows as they paffed. We were alfo 
amufed with a Chinefe puppet-fhew which differs but little 
from an Englifh one. There are a diftreffed princefs con- 
fined in a caftle, anda knight-errant, who, after fighting wild 
beafts and drayons, fets her at liberty and marries her; 
wedding-feafts, juits, and tournaments. Befides thefe, there 
was alfo a comic drama, in which fome perfonages not un- 
like punch and his wife, Bandemeer and Scaramouch per- 
formed capital parts. This puppet-fhew, we were told, pro- 
perly belongs to the ladies’ apartments, but was fent out as 
a particular compliment to entertain us; one of the perform- 
ances was exhibited with great applaufe from our conduétors, 
and I underftand it is a favourite piece at court. 


“* On the morning of the 18th September we again went to 
court, in confequence of an invitation from the Emperor, to 
fee the Chinefe comedy and other diverfions given on oc- 
cafion of his birth-day. The comedy began at eight o’clock 
and lafted till noon, The Emperor was feated on a throne, 
oppofite the ftage, which projeQed a good deal into the 
pit. The boxes were on each fide without feats or divi- 
fions. The women were placed above, behind the lattices, 
fo that they might enjoy the amufements of the theatre with- 
out being obferved. 
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** Soon after we came in, the Emperor fent for Sir George 
Staunton and me to attend him, and told us, with great 
condefcenfion of manner, that we ought not to be furprized. 
to fee a man of his age at the theatre, for that he feldom 
came there except upon a very particular occafion like the 
prefent, for that, confidering the extent of his dominions 
and the number of his fubjects, he could {pare but little time 
for fuch amufements. I endeavoured, in the turn of my 
anf{wer, to lead him towards the fubje&t of my embafly, but 
he feemed not difpofed to enter into it farther than by deli- 
vering me a little box of old japan, in the bottom of which 
were fome picces of agate and other ftones much valued by 
the Chinefe and Tartars ; and at the top a {mall book written 
and painted by his own hand, which he defired me to pre- 
fent'to the king my mafter as a token of his friendfhip 
faying, that the old box had been 800 years in his family. He, 
at the fame time, gave mea book for myfelf alfo written and 
painted by him, together with feveral purfes for Areca nut. He 
likewife gave a purfe of the fame fort to Sir George Staunton, 
and fent fome {mall prefents to the other gentlemen of the 
embafly. After this feveral pieces of filk or porcelain, but 
feemingly of no great value, were diftributed among the Tar- 
tar princes and chief courtiers, who appeared to receive them 
with every poffible demonftration of humility and gra- 
titude. 


“ The theatrical entertainments confifted of great variety, both 
tragical and comical; feveral diftin@ pieccs were acted in fuc- 
ceffion, though without any apparent connexion with one an- 
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other. Some of them were hiftorical, and others of pure 


fancy, partly in recitativo, partly in finging, and partly in 
plain fpeaking, without any accompaniment of inftrumental 
mufic, but abounding in battles, murders, and moft of the 
ufual incidents of the drama. Laft of all was the grand pan- 
tomime which, from the approbation it met with, is, I pre- 
fume, confidered as a firft-rate effort of invention and inge- 
nuity. It feemed to me, as far as I could comprehenid it, 
to reprefent the marriage of the ocean and the earth. The 
latter exhibited her various riches and produtions, dragons, 
and elephants, and tygers, and eagles, and oftriches, oaks 
and pines, and other trees of different kinds. The ocean 
was not behind hand, but poured forth on the ftage the 
wealth of his dominions, under ‘the figures of whales and 
dolphins, porpefles and leviathans, and other fea monfters, 
befides fhips, rocks, fhells, fpunges, and corals, all performed 
by concealed actors, who were quite perfect in their parts, 
and performed their characters to admiration. Thefe two 
marine and land regiments, after feparately parading in a cir- 
cular proceffion for a confiderable time, at laft joined to- 
gether and, forming one body, came to the front of the flage 
when, after a few evolutions, they opened to the right and 
left, to give room for the whale, who feemed to be the com- 
manding officer, to waddle forward; and who, taking his 
{tation exadtly oppofite to the Emperor’s box, fpouted out of 
his mouth into the pit feveral tons of water, which quickly 
difappeared through the perforations of the floor. This eja- 
culation was received with the higheft applaufe, and two or 
three of the great men at my elbow defired me to take par- 
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ticular notice of it; repeating, at the fame time, * Hao, kung 
bao !'—* charming, delightful ? | 


“A little before one o'clock in the afternoon we retired, and 


at four we returned to court to fee the evening’s entertain- 
ments, which were exhibited on the lawn, in front of the 
great tent or pavilion, where wé had been firft prefented to 
the Emperor. He arrived very foon after us, mounted his 
throne, and gave the fignal to begin. We had now wreft- 
ling and dancing, and tumbling and pofture making, which 
appeared to us particularly awkward and clumfy, from the 
performers being moftly dreffed according to the Chinefe 
cofiume, one infeparable part of which is a pair of heavy 
quilted boots with the foles of an inch thick. The wreltlers, 
however, feemed to be pretty expert and afforded much di- 
verfion to fuch as were admirers of the Palzffra. 


“« A boy climbed up a pole or bamboo thirty or forty feet 
high, played feveral gambols, and balanced himfelf on the 
top of it in various attitudes, but his performance fell far 
fhort of what I have often met with in India of the fame 
kind. 


** A fellow lay down on his back, and then raifed his feet, 
legs, and thighs from his middle, perpendicularly, fo as 
to form a right angle with his body. On the foles of his 
feet was placed a large round empty jar, about four feet long 
and from two and a half to three feet diameter, This he ba- 
lanced for fome time, turning it round and round horizon- 
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tally, till one of the fpectators put a little boy into it, who, 


‘after throwing himfelf into various poftures at the mouth of 


it, came out and fat on the top. He then flood up, then 
fell flat upon his back, then fhifted to his belly, and after 
fhewing a hundred tricks of that fort, jumped down upon 
the ground and relieved his coadjutor. 


** A man then came forward and after faftening three flen- 
der fticks to each of his boots’ took fix porcelain difhes of 
about ei;lteen inches diameter, and balancing them feparate- 
ly at the end of a little ivory rod, which he held in his 
hand, and twirling them about for fome time, put them one 
after the other upon the points of the fix bootfticks above- 
mentioned, they continuing to turn round all the while. He 
then took two {mall fticks in his left hand, and put difhes 
upon them in the fame manner as upon the other, and alfo 
one more upon the little finger of his right hand, fo that he 
had nine difhes annexed to him at once, all twirling together, 
which in a few minutes he took off one by one and placed 
them regularly on the ground, without the flighteft inter- 
ruption or mifcarriage. 


‘© There were many other things of the fame kind, but I 
faw none at all comparable to the tumbling, rope-danc- 
ing, wire-walking, and ftraw-balancing of Sadler’s-Wells ; 
neither did I obferve any feats of equitation’ in the ftvle of 
Hughes’s and Afhley’s amphitheatres, although I had been 
always told that the Tartars were remarkably fkilful in the 
inftruction and difcipline of their horfes. Laft of all were 
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the fireworks which, in fome particulars, exceeded any 
thing of the kind I had ever feen. In grandeur, magnifi- 
cence, and variety, they were, I own, inferior to the Chi- 
hefe fireworks we had feen at Batavia, but infinitely fuperior 
in point of novelty, neatrefs, and ingenuity of contrivance. 
One piece of machinery I greatly admired ; a green cheft of 
five feet {quare was hoifted up by a pulley to the height of 
fifty or fixty feet from the ground; the bottom was fo con- 
ftruéted as then fuddenly to fall out, and make way for twenty 
or thirty ftrings of lanterns inclofed in the box to defcend 
from it, unfolding themfelves from one another by degrees 
fo as at Jaft to form a collection of at leaft five hundred, each 
having a light of a beautifully coloured flame burning brightly 
within it. This devolution and developement of lanterns 
(which appeared to me to be compofed of gauze and paper) . 
were feveral times repeated, and every time exhibited a dif- 
ference of colour and figure. On each fide was a correfpon- . 
dence of {maller boxes, which opened in like manner as the 
others, and let down an immenfe network of fire, with divi- 
vifions and copartments of various forms and dimenfions, 
round and fquare, hexagons, o¢tagons ‘and lozenges, which 
fhone like the brighteft burnifhed copper, and flafhed like 
prifmatic lightning, with every iimpulfe of the wind. The 
diverfity of colours indeed with which the Chinefe have the 
fecret of cloathing fire feems one of the chief merits of their 
pyrotechny. The whole concluded with a volcano, or pe- 
neral explofion and difcharge of funs and ftars, fquibs, boun- 
cers, crackers, rockets, and grenadoes, which involved the 
gardens for above an hour. after in a cloud of intolerable 
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fmoke. Whilft thefe entertainments were going forward the 
Emperor fent to us a variety of refrefthments, all which, 
as coming from him, the etiquette of the court required us 
‘* to partake of, although we had dined but a fhort time 
© before. | 
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“ However meanly we muft think of the tafte and delicacy 
“ of the court of China, whofe moft refined amufements feem 
© to be chiefly fuch as I have now defcribed, together with the 
“ wretched dramas of the morning, yet it muft be confeffed, 
“ that there was fomething grand and impofing in the general 
“ effect that refulted from the whole /peéfacle. The Emperor 
“ himfelf being feated in front upon his throne, and all his 
“ reat men and officers attending in their robes of ceremony, 
and ftationed on each fide of him, fome ftanding, fome fit- 
ting, fome kneeling, and the guards and ftandard-bearers be- 
hind them in incalculable numbers. A dead filence was ri- 
gidly obferved, not a fyllable articulated, nor a laugh ex- 
ploded during the whole performance.” 
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Such was the reception and the entertainment of the Britith 
Embaffador at the court of Gehol, in Max-tchoo Tartary, dur- 
ing the days of the feflival of the Emperor’s anniverfary. I 
now proceed to give fome account of the manner in which the 
Dutch Embaffadors were received, and the entertaininents that 
took place on the occafion of the feftival of the new year, as 
yelated in the manufcript journal above alluded to.. 


This 
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This journalift obferves that, on approaching the capital of 
the empire, they were not a little aftonifhed to find that the 
farther they advanced the more miferable and poor was the ap- 
parent condition of the people, and the face of the country ; 
the clay-built huts and thofe of ill-burnt bricks were crum- 
bling to duft; the temples were in ruins, the earthen gods were 
demolifhed, and tleir fragments ftrewed on the ground ; .and 
the diftri€t was thinly inhabited. The following day they en- 
tered Pekin, but were turned out again to take up their-lodgings 
in the fuburbs, in a fort of ftable. From this place they were or- 
dered to proceed to the palace in their old travelling dreffes, as 
their baggage was not yet arrived. They were drawn in {mall 
carts as crazy and as much out of order as their own dreffes. Sit- 
ting in the bottom of thefe carts, without any feats, they waited 
within the walls of the palace a full hour, while an empty room 
was {wept out for their reception. Having remained here for 
fome time, afew planks were brought in, on which were ar- 
ranged a number of difhes of meat and fith, ftewed in different 
ways. Having finifhed their repaft, thus ended their firft day’s 
vifit. - : 


The following morning, at five o'clock, they were again 
fummoned to court, and ufhered into a {mall room like that of 
the preceding day, without any kind ef furniture. The wea- 
ther being extremely cold, the thermometer many degrees be- 
low the freezing point, the Embafladors prevailed on the people 
to make a little fire which after fome time was brought in, not 
however without letting them underftand that it was an extra- 


ordinary 
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ordinary mark of favour, it being the cuftom of the Chinefe 
to let all Embafladors wait the arrival of the Emperor in the 


open air. : 


At length the Emperor made his appearance, carried by 
eight men in a yellow fedan chair. On his approaching the 
place where the Embaffadors and their fuite were ftanding, they 
were directed by the mafter of the ceremonies to fall down on 
their knees, and in this pofture the firft Embaflador was in- 
ftruéted to hold in both his hands, above his head, the gold 
box in which was contained the letter for the Emperor: the 
fecond minifter then ftepped forwards, and took the letter out 
of his hands, which he delivered to the Emperor ; and, at the 
fame time, they were directed to bow their heads nine times to 
the ground, in.token of acknowledgment for the gracious 
reception they had met with from his Chinefe Majefty. 


This ceremony being ended, they were defired to follow the 
Emperor's chair, which was carried to the fide of a pond or 
bafon in the gardens, then frozen over. From this place the 
Emperor was drawn on a fledge to a tent pitched on the ice, 
whilft the Embaffador and his fuite were conducted into a dirty 
hovel little better than a pig-ftye, where they were defired to 
fit down on a fort of bench built of ftone and mortar ; for, like 
the room they were put into on a former day, it was deftitute 
of the leaft furniture; and they were told that fomething pre- 
fently would be brought for them to eat. On complaining to 
their conductors that this was not the manner in which they 


were accuftomed to fit down to meat, and that they did not con- 
EE ceive 
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ceive fuch apartments to be at all fuitable to the fituation they 
had the honour to hold, they were fhortly afterwards con- 
duéted into another room, little better however than the firft, 
but partly furnifhed with a few old chairs and tables. The 
candlefticks were {mall blocks of wood, to which the candles 
were faftened with a couple of nails. A few difhes of ftewed 
meat were ferved up and, as a great delicacy from the Em- 
peror's table, were brought in, without any dith, a pair of 
ftag’s legs, which the Chinefe threw down upon the naked 
table ; and for this mark.of imperial favour they were required 
to make the cuftomary genuflections and nine proftrations. 


Van Braam, in the journal which he or fome of his friends 
publifhed in Paris, gives a curious account of the manner in 
which they were fed fromthe Emperor’s table: ‘ La viande 
“ confiftait en un morceau de cétes fur léquelles il.n’y avait 
* point un demi-pouce d’épaiffeur d’une chair maigre, en un 
petit os de l’epaule ou il n’y avait prefque pas de chair, et en 
* quatre ou cing autres offemens fournis par le dos ou par les 
“ pattes d'un mouton, et qui femblaient avoir été déja rongés. 
“ Tout ce dégotitant enfemble etait fur un plat fale et paraiffait 
plutét deftiné a faire le regal d’un chien que le repas d’un 
“ homme. En Holland le dernier des mendians recevrait, dans 
“ un h6pital, une pittance plus propre, et cependant c’eft une 
marque d'honneur de la part d’un Empereur envers un Am- 
baffadeur! Peut-étre méme etait-ce le refte du Prince, et dans 
ce cas, felon l’opinion des Chinois, c’était le dernier terme 
de la faveur, puifque nous pouvions achever |’os que {a Ma- 
« jefhé avait commence a nettoyer.”—="* The meat confifted ofa 
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** {mall piece of the ribs, on which there was not half an inch 
* in thicknefs of lean flefh, and a {mall thoulder-blade almoft 
** without any upon it; and in four or five other pieces of 
** bones from the back, or the legs of a fheep, which appeared 
‘© to have been already gnawed. The whole of this difgufting 
“© mefs was brought upon a dirty plate, and feemed much rather 
“ intended to feaft a dog than as a refrefhment for man. In 
Holland the meaneft beggar would receive in an hofpital his 
allowance in a neater manner; and yet it was intended as a 
mark of honour on the part of an Emperor towards an Em» 
“© baffador! Perhaps it was even the remains of the Sovereign, 
“« and in that cafe, according to the opinion of the Chinefe, it 
was the greateft poffible act of favour, fince we fhould then 
“ have had an opportunity of finifhing the bone which his Im- 
“© perial Majefty had begun to pick.” 
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The Dutch gentlemen, equally difgufted with the meannefg 
and filthinefs of the place, and with the pride and haughtinefs 
of the people, became now reconciled to the fhabby appearance 
of their old travelling dreffes, which they began to confider as 
fully good enough for the occafion. 


Having finifhed their elegaht repaft, the amufements of the 
day commenced on the ice. The Emperor made his appear- 
ance ina fort of fledge, fupported by the figures ef four dra- 
gons. This machine was moved about by feveral great. Man- 
darine, fome dragging before, and others puthing behind. The 
four principal minifters of ftate were alfo drawn upon the ice 
in their puoeeTs by inferior mandarins, Whole troops of civil 
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and military officers foon appeayed, fome on fledges, fome on 
fkaits, and others: playing. at football upon the ice, and he 
that pickéd up the ball was rewarded by the Emperor. The 
ball was then hung up in a kiad of arch, and feveral mandarins 
fhot at it, in paffing on‘ fkaits, with their bows and arrows. 
Their fkaits were cut off fhort under the heel, and the fore-part 
was turned up at right angles, Owing tothis form, or to the 
inexpertnefs of the fkaiters, they could not ftop themfelves on 
a fudden, but always tumbled one over the other whenever 
they came near the édge of the ice, or towards the quarter where 
the Emperor happened to be. 


Leaving this place, they were carried through feveral nar- 
row ftreets, compofed of miferable houfes, forming a furprifing 
contraft with the proud walls of the palace. They were con- 
ducted into a {mall room of one of thefe houfes, almoft void of 
furniture, in order to pay their compliments to Ho-tchang-tang, 
the Collao, or prime minifter, whom they found fitting crofs- 
legged on a truckle bedftead with cane bottom. Before this 
creature of fortune, whofe fate I fhall have occafion here- 
after to notice, they were obliged to go down on their 
knees, Like a true prime minifter of China, he waved all 
converfation that might lead towards bufinefs, talked to. them 
of the length of their journey, was aftonifhed how they bore 
the cold weather in fuch fcanty clothing, and fuch like general 
topics, which, in fa&, fignified nothing. From the firft minif- 
ter they patd their vifit to the fetond, whom they found lodged 
in a fimilar manner; after which they returned to their mean 
apartments in the city, more fatisfied on a comparifon with 

the 
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the miferable little chambers in which they had found the two 
firft minifters of this far-famed empiré lodged, and the mean 
hovels which they met with in the very center of the-fpace fhut 
in by the walls of the imperial palace. The impreffions that 
the events and tranfaGtiions of this day made on the minds of 
the vifitors were thofe of utter aftonifhment, on finding every 
thing fo very much the reverfe of what they had been led to 
exped. 


The following day they were again drawn to court in their 
little carts, before four o’clock in the morning, where, after 
having waited about five hours in empty rooms, fimilar to 
thofe of the preceding day, two or three great men (Za-gin) 
called upon them, but behaved towards them in a diftant, 
fcornful, and haughty manner. “ We had once more,” ob- 
ferves the Dutch journalift, from which I quote, “ an occafion 
“ to remark the furprizing contraft of magnificence and mean~ 
* nefs in the buildings, and of pride and littlenefs in the pers 
* fons belonging to the imperial palace.” 


After thefe interviews, they were fuffered to remain a day or 
two at home; but:on a bag of dried grapes being brought by a 
mandarin from the Emperor, they were required to thank him 
for the prefent with nine proftrations, as ufual. Another time 
a little paftry from the imperial kitchen demanded the fame ce- 
remony. In fhort, whether at home or in the palace, the 
Chinefe were determined they fhould be kept in the conftant 
practice of the £o0-too, or ceremony of —— and pro- 
tration. 

On 
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' On the 26th of January, :the Embafladors received notice 
that it was expected they fhoulll attend the proceffion: of ‘the 
Emperor to the temple, where he' was about to. make an offer- 
ing to the God of Heaven and of earth. Having waited accord- 
ingly by the road fide, from three o’clock in the morning till 
fix, the weather difmally cold, Fahrenheit’s thermometer ftand- 
ing at 16°. below the freezing. point, the Emperor at length 
paffed in his chair, when they made the ufual proftrations and 
returned home. 


_ The next morning they were again required, to proceed to 
the fame place, and at the fame early hour, to witnefs his re- 
turn and again to go through the uflal ceremony. 


On'the 29th, they were again fummoned to attend by the 
road fide to do homage before the Emperor, as he paffed 
them on his way to a pagoda or foo-ta-/a, 4 kind of temple or 
monaftery, where a great number of priefts, clothed in yellow, 
lived together in a ftate of celibacy ; and here he made his 
burnt-offerings. The myftical rates performed, prefents were 
brought out for the Embaffador and fuite, and alfo for the 
King of Holland, confifling of little purfes, flimfey filks, and 
a coarfe ftuff fomewhat fimilar to that known by feamen under 
the name of dunting; and, in token of gratitude for this mark 


of imperial kindnefs, they were direéted. again to bow a 
sbeir eee to the — : 


On the goth, it was announced to them that the Emperor 
intended to pay a vifit to his palace at Yuen-min-yuen, and that 
it 
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it would be neceflary for them to follow him thither; after 
having, as ufual, paid their refpecs in the Chinefe manner by 
the road fide as he pale: 


On the aif, they were conducted round the grounds of 
Yuen- "min-yuen by feveral Mandarins, and received great fatif- 
faction in viewing the vaft variety of buildings, and the good 
tafte in which the gardens and pleafure grounds were laid. out, 
and which wore an agreeable afpedt, even in the depth of win- 
ter. Inone of the buildings they faw the feveral prefents de- 
pofited, which had been carried the preceding year by the Earl 
of Macartney. They were ftowed away with no preat care, 
among many other articles, in all probability never more to fee 
the light of day. It feems the elegant carriages of Hatchet, that 
were finifhed with fo much care and objects of admiration 
even in London, were here carelefsly thrown behind one of 
their mean and clumfey carts, to which they pretended to beftow 
a preference. Capricious as children, the toy once played with 
muft be thrown afide and changed for fomething new; or, in 
this inftance, it would not be out of character™to {uppofe, that 
the two vehicles had defignedly been placed together to point 
out to Europeans of how little eftimation the Chinefe confi- 
dered their articles of oftentation, when they could perform the 
fame fervices by fimpler and lefs expenfive means. 


The Dutch Embaffadors and their fuite were now to have a 
fpecimen of the court entertainments, and the polite amufements 
of this grand empire. They confifted chiefly of the ‘contor- 
tions of. the human body, practifed by pofture-mafters; of 
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rope-dancing, and a fort of pantomimic performance, the prin- 
cipal charaQers of which were men dreffed in fkins, and going 
on all-fours, intended to reprefent wild beafts; and a parcel of 
boys habited in the dreffes of mandarins, who were to hunt 
them. This extraordinary chace, and the mufic, and the rope- 
dancing, put the Emperor into fuch good humour, that he re- 
warded the performers very liberally. And the Emprefs and 
the ladies, who were in an upper part of the houfe concealed 
behind a fort of venetian blinds, appeared from their tittering 
noife to be highly entertained. The whole concluded, though 
in the middle of the day, with a variety of fire-works; and the 


Chinefe part of the company departed feemingly well fatisfied 
with thefe diverfions. 


An eclipfe of the moon happening on the fourth of Febru- 
ary gave occafion to the Embafladors to enjoy a little reft at 
home, though they were fummoned to attend the palace at a 
very early hour in the morning. The Emperor and his man- 
darins were engaged the whole day in devoutly praying the 
gods that the nf§on might not be eaten up by the great dragon 
that was hovering about her. Recovered from their apprehen- 
fions, an entertainment was given the following day, at which 
the Embafladors were required to be prefent. After a number 
of juggling tricks and infantine fports, a pantomime, intended 
to be an exhibition of the battle of the dragon and the moon, 
was reprefented before the full court. In this engagement two 
or three hundred priefts, bearing lanterns fufpended at the ends 
of long fticks, performed a variety of evolutions, dancing and 
capering about, fometimes over the plain, and then over chairs 
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and tables, affording to his Imperial Majefty and to his courtiers 
the greateft pleafure and fatisfaction. 


On the fifteenth of February the Dutch Embaffadors left 
Pekin, having remained there thirty-fix days, during which 
they were fcarcely allowed to have a fingle day’s reft, but 
were obliged, at the moft unfeafonable hours, in the depth of 
winter, when the thermometer was feldom higher than fo or 
12 degrees below the freezing point, to dance attendance upon 
the Emperor and the great officers of ftate, whenever they 
might think fit to eall upon them ; and to fubmit to the degrad- 
ing ceremony of knocking the head nine times againft the 
ground, at lcaft on thirty different ,occafions, and without hav- 
ing the fatisfa&tion of gaining by this unconditional compliance 
any one earthly thing, beyond a compliment from the Empe- 
ror, that they went through their proftrations to admiration ! 
And they were finally obliged to leave the capital without be- 
ing once allowed to fpeak on any kind of bufinefs, or even 
afked a fingle queftion as to the nature of their miflfion, which, 
indeed, the Chinefe were determined to take for granted was 
purely complimentary to their great Emperor. 


The manufcript I quote from defcribes minutely all the pan- 
tomimic performances, the tricks of conjurors and jugglers, and 
the feats of pofture-mafters, but as they feem to be pretty much 
ofthe fame kind as were exhibited before the Britith Embafly 
in Tartary, as deferibed by Lord Macartney, I forbear to re- 
late them. Enough has been faid to fhew the tafte of the court 


in this refpedt, and the ftate of the drama in Ghina. 
TF I‘fufpedt, 
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_ I fufpe&t, however, that the amufements of the theatre have 
in fome degree degenerated at court fince the time of the Tartar 
conqueft. Dancing, riding, wreftling, and pofture-making, 
are more congenial to the rude and unpolifhed Tartar than the 
airs and dialogue of a regular drama, which is better fuited to 
the genius and {pirit of the ceremonious and effeminate Chinefe. 
Iam led to this obfervation from the very common cuftom 
amon? the Chinefe officers of ftate of having private theatres 
in their houfes, in which, inftead of the juggling tricks above 
mentioned, they occafionally entertain their guefts with regular 
dramatic performances. In the courfe of our journey through 
the country and at Canton, we were entertained with a num- 
ber of exhibitions of this kind ; and as “the purpofe of playing,” 
as our immortal bard has obferved, “* both at the firft, and 
“ now, was, and is, to hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature,” 
it may not be foreign to the prefent fubject to take a brief no- 
tice of {uch performances. 


The fubje&s of the pieces exhibited are for the moft part 
hiftorical, and relate generally to the tranfaQions of remote 
periods, in which cafes the dreffes are conformable to the an- 
cient cofume of China. There are others, however, that repre- 
fent the Tartar conqueft, but none built on hiftorical events 
fubfequent to that period. But the ancient drama is preferred 
by the critics. They have alfo comic pieces, in which there 
is always a buffoon, whofe grimaces and low jefts, like thofe of. 
the buffoons in our own theatres, obtain from the audience the 
greateft fhare of applaufe. The dialogue in all their dramas, 
whether ferious qr comic, is conduéted in a kind of mono- 
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tonous recitative, fometimes however rifing or finking a few 
tones, which are meant to be expreflive of paffionate or queru- 
lous cadences. The fpeaker is interrupted at intervals by thrill 
‘harfh mufic, generally of wind inftruments, and the paufes are 
invariably filled up with a loud crath, aided by the fonorous 
and deafening gong, and fometimes by the kettle drum. An 
air or fong generally follows. Joy, grief, rage, defpair, mad- 
nefs, are all attempted to be exprefled in fong on the Chinefe 
ftage. Iam not fure that a vehement admirer of the Italian 
opera might not take umbrage at the reprefentation of a Chinefe 
drama, as it appears to be fomething fo very like a burlefque on 
that fafhionable fpecies of dramatic entertainment; nor is the 
Chinefe ftage wanting in thofe vocal warblers, the nature of 
whom, as we are told by the ingenious and very entertaining 
Martin Sherlock, a French lady explained to her little inquifi- 
tive daughter, by informing her, that there was the fame differ- 
ence between them and men, as between an ox and a bull. 
Such creatures are indeed more neceflary to the Chinefe theatre, 
as the manners of the country prohibit women from appearing 
in public. 


The unity of action is fo far preferved, that they have actual- 
ly no change of fcene; but change of place muft frequently be 
fuppofed. To affift the imagination! in this refped, their ma- 
nagement is whimfical enough. If it be neceflary to fend a ge- 
neral on a diftant expedition, he mounts a ftick, takes two or 
three turns round the ftage, brandifhes a little whip, and fings a 
fong ; when this is ended, he ftops fhort, and recommences 
his recitative, when the journey is fuppofed to be performed. 
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The want of fcenery is fometimes fupplied by a very unclaf- 
fical figure, which, juft the reverfe of the pro/opopoeta or perfo- 
nification of grammmarians, confiders perfons to reprefent things. 
If, for inftance,..a walled city is to be ftormed, a parcel of fol- 
diers, piling themfelves on a heap acrofs the ftage, are fuppofed 
to reprefent the wall over which the florming party is to 
fcramble. This puts one in mind of the fhifts of Nick Bot- 
tom.” “ Some man or other muft prefent wall,” and, “ let 
‘*‘ him have fome plaificr, or fome lome, or fome rough: caft 
“ about him to fignify wall.” 


The audience is never left in doubt as to the character which 
is produced before it. Like the ancient Greek drama and, in 
imitation thereof, atl our old plays, the dramatis perfone in- 
troduce themfelves in apptopriate fpeeches to the acquaintance 
of the fpectators. 


As to the time.of adtion, a fingle drama will fometimes ia- 
clude the tranfactions of a whole century, or even of a dynafty 
more than twice the length of that period ; which, among other 
abfurdities, gave Voltaire occafion to compare what he thought 
to be a literal tranflation of the Orphan of the Houfe of Tchao, 
“ to thofe monftrous farces of Shakefpear, which have been 
“¢ called tragedies ;” farces, however, which will continue to 
be read by thofe who underftand them, which 4e did not, with 
heartfelt emotion and delight, when his Orphan of China thall 
have funk into the neglect even of his own admiring coun- 
trymen. ) 
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In this miferable compofition of Father Prémare, for it can 
fcarcely be called a tranflation, there is neither dition, nor 
fentiment, nor character; it is a mere tiffue of unnatural, or 
at leaft very improbable events, fit only for the amufement of 
children, and not capable of raifing one fingle paffion, but 
that of contempt for the tafte of thofe who could exprefs an 
admiration of fuch a compofition. The denouement of the 
piece is materially affifted by means of a dog: but this part of 
the ftory is told, and not exhibited; the Chinefe tafte not be- 
ing quite fo depraved, in this inftance, as to admit the perform- 
ance of a four-footed animal on the ftage. 


This drama with ninety-nine others, publifhed together in 
one work, are confidered as the claffical ftock-pieces of the 
Chinefe ftage ; but like ourfelves, they complain that a depraved 
tafte prevails for modern productions very inferior to thofe of 
ancient date. It is certainly true, that every fort of ribaldry 
and ob{cenity are encouraged on the Chinefe ftage at the prefent 
day. A fet of players of a fuperior kind travel occafionally 
from Nankin to Canton ; at the latter of which cities, it feems, 
they meet with confiderable encouragement from the Hong 
merchants, and other wealthy inhabitants. At thefe exhibitions 
the Englith are fometimes prefent. The fubject and the con- 
duct of one of their ftock pieces, which being a great favourite 
is frequently repeated, are fo remarkable, that I cannot forbear 
taking fome notice of it. A woman being tempted to murder 
her hufband performs the act whilft he is afleep, by ftriking a 
{mall hatchét into his forehead. He appears on the ftage with 
a large gafh jut above the eyes, out of which iffues a prodigious 
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effufion of blood, reels about for fome time, bemoaning his la- 
mentable fate in a fong, till exhaufted by lofs’ of blood, he 
falls, and dies. The woman is feized, brought before a ma- 
giftrate, and condemned to be flayed alive. The fentence is 
put in execution; and, in the following aét, fhe appears upon 
the ftage not only naked, but completely excoriated. The thin 
wrapper with which the creature (an eunuch) is covered, who 
fuftains the part, is ftretched fo tight about the body, and fo 
well painted, as to reprefent the difgufting obje& of a human 
being deprived of its fkin ; and in this condition the character 
fings or, more properly fpeaking, whines nearly half an hour 
on the ftage, to excite the compaffion of three infernal or ma- 
lignant fpirits who, like Aacus, Minos, and Rhadamanthus, 
fit in judgment on her future deftiny. I have been informed 
that it is fcarcely poffible to conceive a more obfcene, indelicate, 
and difgufting: object, than this favourite exhibition, which, if 
intended “to hold the mirror upto nature,” it is to nature in 
its moft profs, rude, and uncivilized ftate, ill-agreeing with the 
boafted morality, high polifh, refined delicacy, and ceremoni- 
ous exterior of the Chinefe nation ; but it tends, among other 
parts of their real condué in life, to ftrengthen an obfervation 
I have already made with regard to their filial piety, and which, 
with few exceptions, may perhaps be extended to moft of their 
civil and moral inftitutions, “ that they exift more in ftate 
“ maxims, than in the minds of the people.” . As, however, a 
Chinefe might be led to make fimilar reflexions on the exhibi- 
tion of Harlequin Skeleton, and thofe numerous reprefentations 
that of late years have crept upen our own ftage, where ghofts, 


hobgoblins, and bleeding ftatues are called in aid of the /Pec¥acle, 
1 I fhould 
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I fhould hefitate to draw any general conclufion, with regard to 
their tafte, from the ‘particular exhibition of a woman. flayed 
alive, were they not in the conftant practice of performing 
other pieces that, m point of immorality and obfcenity, are ftill 
infinitely worfe ; fo vulgarly indelicate and fo filthy, that the 
European part of the audience is fometimes compelled by dif- 
guit to leave the theatre. Thefe are fuch as will not bear de- 
{cription, nor do I know to what fcenic reprefentations they 
can with propriety be compared, unlefs to thofe grofs inde- 
cencies of Theodora, which Procopius -has defcribed to have 
been exhibited on the Roman ftage, in the reign of Juftinian *. 
The people who encourage them mutt be funk very deep in in- 
- telletual grofinefs, and have totally loft fight of all decency. 
Thefe and fimilar fcenes may be confidered among the ill effeéts 
of excluding women from their due thare of influence in fociety. 


It would be impoffible to compliment the court of Pekin on 
the elegance and refinement of its entertainments, but at the 
expence of truth and reafon. Thofe of Tartar origin will no 
more bear a comparifon with the noble contefts of ftrength and 
agility difplayed’ by the old hardy Romans in the Circenfian 
games, than the regular drama of the Chinefe will admit of be- 
ing meafured by the fofter, but more refined and rational amufe- 
ments of a fimilar kind in Europe. It is true the fcenic repre- 
fentations in the decline of the Roman empire, as they are de- 
fcribed to us, appear to have been as rude and barbarous as 
thofe of the Chinefe. They began by exhibiting in their vaft 


© Sce Gibbon, under Emperor Jufinian : and Menagiana, in which is given the 
tranflation of a very extraordinary paflage from Procopius. 
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amphitheatre the rare and wonderful productions of nature. 
Forefts enlivened with innumerable birds ; caxerns pouring forth 
lions, and tygers, and panthers, and other beafts of prey; 
plains. covered with the elephant, the rhinofceros, the zebra, 
the offrich, and other curious animals, which the wilds of 
Africa furnifhed, were all brought together within the circuit 
of the arena. Not fatisfied with the rich produdtions of the 
earth, the fea muft alfo become tributary to their amufements. 
The arena was convertible into a fheet of water; and, at length, 
the two elements concluding a marriage, as on the Chinefe 
theatre, produced a race of monfters which, according to the 
Latin poet's * defcription, might vie with thofe of China. 


‘* Non folum nobis fylveltria cernere monftra 

“« Contigity aquoreos ego cum certantibus urfis 
&© SpeGavi vitulos, et equorum nomine dignuin 
‘* Sed difforme genus.””?-—-~ 


Where Sylvan monfters not alone appear, 
But fea-cows ftruggle with the fhaggy bear, 
And horfes of the deep, a fhapelefs race. 





In fhort, the greater part of the amufements of the Chinefe 
are, at the prefent day, of a naturé fo very puerile, or fo grofs 
and vulgar, that the tricks and the puppet-fhews which are 
occafionally exhibited in a common fair of one of the country 
towns of England, may be confidered as comparatively po- 
lifhed, interefting, and rational. In flight-of-hand, in pofture- 
making, rope-dancing, riding, and athletic exercifes, they are 
much inferior to Europeans; but in the variety of their fire- 
works they, perhaps, may carry the palm againft the whole 
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_world. . In every other refpe& the amufements of the capital 
of China appear to be of a low and trifling nature, neither fuited 
to the affe&ted gravity of the government nor to tke generally 
{uppofed ftate of civilization among the people. 


The old Emperor, as he obferved to Lord Macartney, feldom 
partook of fuch amufements. Confidering, indeed, all the cir- 
cum (tances. conheéted with the reign of the prefent dynafty on 
the throne, the government of an empire of fuch vaft. magni- 
tude, ftored with an almoft incalculable population, muft ne- 
ceffarily be a:tafk of inconceivable vigilance and toil; a tafk 
that muft have reqitired all the time, the talents, and the-atten- 
tion of the four fovercigns to enfure the brilliant and unparal- 
Icled fucceffes that have diftinguiihed their long reign. chien 
Lung, at the age of cighty-three, was fo little afflicted with 
the infirmities of age, that he had all the appearance and acti- 
vity of a hale man of frxty. His eye was dark, quick, and pe- 
netrating, his nofe rather aquiline, and‘his complexion, even at 
this advanced age, was florid. His height I fhould fuppofe to be 
about five feet ten inches, and he was perfeétly upright. 
Though neither corpulent nor mufcular at eighty-three, it was 
not difficult to perceive that he once had poflefled great bodily 
ftrength. He always enjoyed a vigorous conftitution, which 
the regularity of his life did not impair. Like all the Man- 
tchoo Tartars,he was.fond of hunting, ao exercife that during 
the fugymer months he never negleGted. He had the reputation 
of being an expert bowman, and inferior only ‘in drawing this 
sia bic to his — Gaung-foee, who boafts, in his “4 
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will, that he drew a bow of the weight or ftrength of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. 


Nor were the faculties of his mind lefs a&tive, or lefs power- 
ful, than thofe of his body. As prompt in conceiving as re- 
folute in executing his plans of conqueft, he feemed to com- 
mand fuccefs. Kind and charitable, as on all occafions he 
fhewed himfelf to his fubjeéts, by remitting the taxes, and ad- 
miniftering relief in feafons of diftrefs, he was no lJefs vindic- 
tive and relentlefs to his enemies. Impatient of reftraint or re- 
verfes, he has fometimes been led to at with injuftice, and to 
punith with too great feverity. His irafcible temper was once 
the caufe of a fevere and lafting affli@ion to himfelf, and the 
circumftances conne&ted with it are faid to have produced a 
gloom and melancholy on his mind which never entirely for- 
fook him. About the middle part of his reign, he made a cir- 
cuit through the heart of his empire. At Sau-tchoo-foo, a city 
that is celebrated for its beautiful ladies which, being purchafed 
when infants, are educated there for fale to the opulent, he was 
captivated with a girl of extraordinary beauty and talents, whom 
he intended to carry back with him to his capital. The Em- 
prefs, by means of an eunuch, was made acquainted with his 
new amour, and dreading his future negleét, her fpirits were 
depreffed to fuch a degree, that a few days after receiving the in- 
telligence the put an end to her exiftence with a cord. The Em- 
peror, on hearing this melancholy news, was greatly diftreffed 
and repaired without delay to Pekin, One of his fons, a very 
amiable youth, fearful of incurring his father’s difpleafure, 
had entertained fome doubts whether it would be .moft proper 
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to appear before him in deep mourning for his mother, which 
might be conftrued as an infult to the father, who had been the 
caufe of her death, or in his robes of ceremony, which would 
be difrefpectful to the memory of his deceafed mother. In this 
dilemma he confulted his {choolmafter, who, like a true 
Chinefe, advifed him to put on both. He did fo and, unfor- 
tunately for him, covered the mourning withthe ceremonial habit. 
Tchien-Lung, whofe affection had now returned for his decéafed 
Emprefs, and whofe melancholy fate he was deeply lamenting, 
on perceiving his fon at his feet without mourning, was fo 
fhocked and exafperated at the fuppofed want of filial duty 
that, in the moment of rage, he gave him a violent kick in an 
unfortunate place which, after his languifhing a few days, 
proved fatal. 


None of his four furviving fons ever poffeffed any fhare of 
his confidence or authority which, of late years, were wholly 
beftowed on his firft minifter Ho-chung-toxg. He had a due 
fenfe of religious duties, which he regularly performed every 
morning. Having made a vow at the early part of his reign 
that, fhould it pleafe~heaven to grant him to govern his domi- 
nions for a complete cycle, or fixty years, he would then retire, 
and refign the throne to his fucceffor, he religioufly obferved it 
on the accomplifhment of the event. The fincerity of his faith 
may partly be inferred from the numerous and {plefdid temples 
he built and endowed in different parts of oriental Tartary, of 
which the Poo-ta-/a, or convent of Budha at Gehol, is the mott. 
magnificent. It is faid indeed, from the circumftance of his 
long and fortunate reign, he had, in his later years, entertained 
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an idea, that the Lama, or Budha, or Fo, for they are all the 
fame perfonage, had condefcended to become incarnate in his 
perfon. ‘“ However wild and extravagant,” obferves Lord 
Macartney, “ fuch a conceit may be regarded, we know from 
“ hiftory how much even the belt underftandings may be per- 
‘* verted by profperity, and that human nature, not fatisfied 
with the good things of this world, fometimes wifhes to an- 
titipate the condition and felicity of the next. If Alexander 
“ {corned to own lefs than Jupiter Ammon ‘for his father, if 
‘© many Roman Emperors extorted altars and facrifices in their 
‘¢ lifetime, if, even in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, an Englith 
‘ ‘nobleman * encouraged the belief of his defcent from.a fwan, 
* and was complimented in a dedication upon his feathered 
‘¢ pedigree, a fimilar infatuation may be the lefs inexcufable in 
“ Kien-Long, a monarch, the length and happinefs of whofe 
‘ reign, the unlimited obedience of whofe incalculable number 
“ ‘of fubjects, and the health and vigour of whofe body, have 
* hitherto kept out of his view moft of thofe circumftances 


that are apt to remind other men of their mifery and mor- 
* tality.” 


nr 


Till his laft illnefe he continued to rife at three o'clock in 
she morning, both in winter and fummer. He ufually took fome 
cordial to fortify his ftomach, and then repaired to his private 
devotions at one of his temples. After this he read the dif- 
patches of his great officers, both civil and military, who from 
their different ftations were ordered to write to him dire@ly, 

® Duke of Buckingham. See the notes on this character in Shakefpear’s Henry 
VIII. Adi. Scene 2. aa 
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and not tothe tribunals as had ufually been the cafe. About 
feven he took his breakfaft of tea, wines, and confectionary, 
when he tranfacted-bufinefs with the firft minifter, confulting 
with, or directing, him in the weighty matters of ftate, previous. 
to their appearing in regular form before the refpeQive depart- 
ments to which they belonged. He had then a kind of levee, 
which was ufually attended; by the collaos, or minifters, and 
the prefidents of the departments or public boards. At eleven 
refrefhments were again ferved up and, after bufinefs was over, 
he either amufed himfelf in the women’s apartments, or walked 
round his palace or gardens, Between thrée and four he ufually 
dined, after which-he retired to his private rooms and employed. 
himfelf in reading or writing till bed-time, which. was always 
regulated by, and feldom later than, the fetting of the fun. 


He was fully perfuaded that his uninterrupted health waschiefly 
owing to his early retiring to reft, and early rifing ; an obfer- 
vation, indeed, that in our country has grown into amaxim, and 
maxims are generally grounded on truth. The late Lord Mans- 
field made a point for many years. of enquiring from all the 
aged perfons, that at any time appeared before him to give evi- 
dence, into their particular mode of living, in order that he 
might be able to form fome general conclufion with regard to 
the caufes of their longevity. The refult of his obfervations was,. 
that he could draw no inference from their i intemperance or ali- 
‘ftemioufnefs with regard to diet or drinking, but ¢hat they 
all agreed in one point, that of being early rifers. 
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Tchien-Lung vefigned the throne of China to his fifteenth fon, 
‘the prefent Kia-king, in February 1796, having completed a 
reign of fixty years; and he died in the month of February 
1799, at the advanced age of eighty-nine years. 


When the Tartars conquered China, they found all the great 
officers of ftate filled by eunuchs, aad the palace fwarmed with 
thefe creatures; the greater part was immediately difplaced, 
and other Chinefe of talent and education were put into their 
places. Having, however, adopted the laws and cuftoms of 
the conquered, it became neceflary to keep up the ufual efta- 
blifhment of women in the palace, the inevitable confequence 
of which was the retention of a certain number of eunuchs to 
look after them. And they are at this moment as numerous, 
perhaps, in all the palaces, as they were at the conqueft, but 
none of them are dignified with any office of truft or impor- 
tance in the ftate. They confider themfelves, however, as ele- 
vated far above the plebeian rank; and a bunch of keys or a 
birch broom gives them all the airs and infolence of office. 


Of thefe eunuchs there are two kinds, ‘The one is fo far 
emafculated as never to have the confolation of being a father; 
the other muft fubmit to lofe every trace of manhood. The 
firft are entrufted with the infpeion and fuperintendaice of 
the.byildings, gardens, and other works belonging to the im- 
perial palaces, which they are required to keep in order. The 
Rafbus, as the miflionaries call them, are admitted into the in- 
terior of the palace. Thefe creatures paint their faces, ftudy 

their 
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their drefs, and are as coquettith as the ladies, upon whom in- 
deed it is their chief bufinefs to attend. The greateft favourite 
fleeps inthe fame room with the Emperor, to be ready to ad- 
minifter to his wifhes; and in this capacity he finds number- 
lef{s opportunities ‘to prejudice his mafftr againft thofe for whom 
he may have conceived a diflike; and inftances are not wanting 
where the firft officers in the ftate have been difgraced by means 
of thefe creatures. 


They are equally detefted and feared by the princes of the 
blood who refide in the palace, by the court officers, and by 
the miffionaries in the employ of government. The latter find 
it neceflary to make frequent, and fometimes expenfive, pre- 
fents to thofe in particular about the perfon of his Imperial Ma- 
jefty. Should any of thefe gentlemen happen to carry about 
with him a watch, {nuff-box, or other trinket, which the 
eunuch condefcends to admire, there is no alternative ; the mif- 
fionary takes the hint, and begs his acceptance of it, knowing 
very well that the only way to preferve his friendthip is to 
fhare with him his property. An omiffion of thie piece of ci- 
vility has been produ@ive of great injury to the European, 
The gentleman who regulates and keeps in order the feveral 
pieces of clock-work in the palace affured me, that the old 
eunuch, who was entrufted with the keys of the rooms, ufed 
to goin by night and purpofely derange and break the ma- 
chinery, that he might be put to the trouble and expence of 
repairing it. This happened to him fo often that, at length, 
he became acquainted with the fecret of applying the proper 
preventive, which although expenfive was ftill lef vexatious than 

-- | the 
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the conftant reparation of the mifchief done to the articles of 
which he had the fuperintendance. 


"The Chinefe eunuchs are addiéted to all the vices that diftin- 
‘guith thefe creatures in other ccuntries, ‘There is fcarcely one 
about the palace, whether of the clafs of porters and fweepers, 
‘or of that which is qualified for thé inner apartments, but have 
women in their lodgings, who are generally. the daughters ‘of . 
‘poor people, from whom they are purchafed, and are confe- 
‘quently confidered as their flaves, It is difficult to conceive a 
condition in life more humiliating, or more deplorable, than that 
‘of a female flave to an eunuch; but happily for fuch females, in 
this country the mental powers are not very active. Several 
of the miffionaries affured me of the truth of this faét, which 
indeed I have ftrong reafons for believinig even of the rafibus. 
‘The keeper of the hall of audience once took me to his lodg- 
ings, but on coming to the door he defired me to wait till he 
shad made fome arrangements within; the meaning of which 
was, until he had removed his lady eut of the way; nor was 
he in the leaft difpleafed at my hinting this to him. Being 
one of the favourite attendants of-the ladies of the court, he 
‘was -of courfe a black eunuch. He was.the moft capricious crea- 
‘tere in the -world; being fometimes extremely civil and com- 
municative, fometimes fullen, and not deigning te open his 
lips: and whenever he took it into his head to be offended, he 
was fure'to pratife fome little revenge. I fancy he was clerk 
ofthe kitchen, for the quality and the quantity of our dinner 
‘generally depended on the ftateof his humour, When the re- 


port of the Enibaffador’s making conditions with regard to the 
| ceremony 
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ceremony of introduction firft reached Yuen-min-yuen, he was 
more than ufually peevith, and conceived, as he thought, a 
notable piece of revenge. Some pains had been taken to ar- 
range the prefents in fuch a manner in the great hall as to fill 
the room well, and fet them off to the beft advantage. The 
old creature, determined to give us additional trouble and to 
break through the arrangement that had been made, defired 
that the whole might be placed at one end of the room. .On 
my objecting to this he pretended to have received the Em- 
peror's order, and that at all events it muft be obeyed; and the 
reafon he affigned for the change was, ‘ that his Majefty might 
‘“* fee them at once from his throne, without being at the trou- 
ble of turning his head.” 


The ereat number of thefe creatures about the palace of 
Y; uen-min-yuen made my refidence there extremely difagreeable. 
They feemed, indeed, to be placed as {pies on our condud. 
If I attempted to move ever fo little beyond the court of our 
apartments, I was fure of being watched and purfued by fome 
of them; to perfift in my walk would have thrown the whole 
palace in an uproar. I one day happened inadvertently to 
ftray through a thicket, which it feems led towards the. apart- 
ments-of the ladies, but I had not proceeded far before | heard 
feveral fqualling voices in the thicket, which I foon recognifed 
to be thofe of eunuchs. They had run themfelves out of 
breath in. fecking me, and my old friend of the kitchen was 
not to be pacified. for putting him to the hazard, as he pre- 
tended, of lofing his head by my imprudence. - 
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~The eunuchs and the worten are the only companions of 
the Emperor in his leifure hours: of the latter, one only has 
the rank of Emprefs, after whom are two Queens and their 
numerous attendants, which conftitute the fecond clafs of the 
eftablifhment ; and the third confifts of fix Queens, and their at- 
tendants. To thefe three ranks of his wives are attached one 
hundred ladies, who are ufually called his concubines, though 
they are as much a legal part of his eftablifhment as the others, 
They would feem to be of the fame defcription, and to hold the 
fame rank as the handmaids of the ancient Ifraelites, Their 
children are all confidered as branches of the Imperial family, 
but the preference to the fuccéffion is generally given to the 
male iffue of the firft Emprefs, provided there fhould be any. 
This however is entirely a matter of choice, the Emperor hav- 
ing an uncontrouled power of nominating his fucceffor, either 
in his own family or out of it. ‘The daughters are ufually mar- 
tied to Tartar princes, and. other Tartars of diftinGtion, but 
rarely, if ever, to a Chinefe. 


On the acceffion of a new Emperor, men of the firft rank 
and fituation in the empire confider themfelves as highly ho- 
noured and extremely fortunate, if the graces of their daugh- 
ters fhould prove fufficient to provide them a place i in the lift 
_ of his concubines; in which cafe, like the nuns in fome coun- 
tries of Europe, they are doomed for ever to refide within the 
walls of the palace. Such a fate, however, being common in 
China in a certain degree to all women-kind, is lels to be de- 
plored than the fimilar lot of thofe in Europe, where one fex 
‘is fuppofed to-be entitled to an equal degree of liberty with 

the 
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the other ; and as the cuftom of China authorizes the fale of all 
young women by their parents or relations to men they never 
faw, and without their confent previoufly obtained, there can 
be no hardfhip in configning them over to the arms of the prince; 
nor is any difgrace attached to the condition of a concubine, 
where every marriage is a legal proftitution. At the death of the 
fovereign all his women ar¢ removed to a feparate building, 
called by a term which, divefted of its metaphor, implies, the 
Palace of Chaftity, where they are doomed to refide during the 
remainder of their lives. 
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CH me VI. 


Language— Literature and the fint Arts.——Sciences.——Mecha- 
nics, and Medicine. 


Opinion of the Chinefe Language being hieroglyphical erroneous.— Dottor Hager's mif- 
takes. — Etymological Comparifons fallacious.— Examples of.— Nature of the Chinefe 
written Charafter.—Difficulty and Ambiguity of.—Curious Miftake of an eminent 
Antiquarian.—Mode of acquiring the Charaéter.— Oral Language. — Mantchoo 
Tartar Alphabet.— Chinefe Literature.—Aftronomy —Chronology.— Cycle of, fixty 
Years.— Geography — ArithmeticmmChemical Arts. — Cannon and Gunpowder. — 
Diftillation — Potteries. — Silk Manufaltures.—Ivory.<Bamboo.— Paper.— Ink. — 
Printing .— Mechanics. — Mufic. — Painting.—Sculpture. ~ Architefture.— Hotel of 
the Englifhb Embaffador in Pekin. —The Great Wall.—The Grand Canal.— 
Bridges. —Cemeteries. —Natural Philofophy.—Medicine.—Chinefe Phar macopocia. 
—Pyacks.—Contogious Fevers. — Small-pox. — Opthalmia.—Venereal Difeafe.— 
Midwifery.— Surgery.— Dottor Gregory's Opinion of their Medical Knowledge.— 
Sir William Fones’'s Opinion of their general Charaéter. 


Ir no traces remained, nor any authorities could be produced, 
of the antiquity of the Chinefe nation, except the written cha- 
radter of their language, this alone would be. fufficient to de- 
cide that point in its favour. There is fo much originality 1 in this 
language, and fuch a great and effential difference between it 
and that of any other nation not immediately derived from the 

Chinefe, 
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Chinefe, that not the moft diftant’ degree of affinity can be dif- 
covered, cither with regard to the form of the character, the 
fyftem on which it is conftruéted, or the idiom, with any other 
known language upon the face of the globe. Authors, how- 
ever, and fome of high reputation, have been led to fuppofe 
that, in the Chinefe character, they could trace fome relation 
to thofe hieroglyphical or facred infcriptions found among the 
remains of the ancient Egyptians; others have confidered it- to 
be a modification of hieroglyphic writing, and that each cha- 
racter was the fymbol or comprehenfive form of the idea it was 
meant to exprefs, or, in other words, an abftract delineation of 
the objet intended to be reprefented. To ftrengthen fuch an 
opinion, they have ingenioufly felected a few inftances where, 
by adding to one part, and curtailing another, changing a 
ftraight line into a curved one, or a fquare into a circle, fome- 
thing might be made out that approached to the piCture, or the 
object of the idea conveyed by the charaCter as, for example, 


the character fa , reprefenting @ cultivated piece of ground, 


they fuppofed to be the picture of an inclofure, turned up in 
ridges; yet it fo happens that, in this country, there are no in- 


clofures; the character, a a mouth, has. been confidered by 
them as a very clofe refemblance of that obje& ; > and “J 
above and below, diftinétly marked thefe points of pofition ; the 
character we fignifying man, is, according to their opi- 


nion, obvioufly an abbreviated reprefentation of the human 


rs ; 4 the very fame character, with an additional line 
acrofs, 
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acrofs, thus K » which by the way approaches nearer to 


the human figure, having now arms as well as legs, fignifies 
the abftraét quality great; and with a fecond line thus K. 


the material or vilible Leaven, between either of which and 
man it would be no eafy tafk to find qut the analogy ; and ftill . 


lefs fo to trace an affinity between any of them, and RK. 
which fignifies a dog. © | 


Ir is true certain ancient characters are ftill extant, in which 

a rude reprefentation of the image is employed; as for inftance, 
a circle for the fun, and a crefcent for the moon, but thefe ap- 
pear to have been ufed only as abbreviations, in the fame man- 
ner as thefe objets are ftill characterized in our almanacks, and 
in our aftronomical calculations, Thus alfo the kingdom of 
China is defigned by a {quare, with a vertical line drawn through 
‘the middle, in conformity perhaps with their ideas of the earth 
being a fquare, and China placed in its center; fo far thefe may 
be confidered as fymbols of the objects intended to be repre- 
fented. . So, alfo, the numerals one, two, three, being defigned 
by _ =, ==, would naturally fuggeft themfelves as being 
fully. as convenient for the purpofe, and perhaps more {o than. 
any other; and where the firft feries of numerals ended, which 
according to the univerfal cuftom of counting by the fingers 
was at fen, the very adt.of placing the index of the right hand 
on the little finger of the left would fagget the form of. the 
" vertical 
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vertical crofs 4. as the fymbol or reprefentation of the number 
ten. 


I cannot avoid taking notice in this place of a publication ot 
Doétor Flager, which hecalls an “S Explanation of the Elemen- 
tary Charaéters of the Chinefe.” In this work he has advanced 
a moft extraordinary argument to prove an analogy between the 
ancient Romans and the Chinefe, from the refemblance which 
he has fancied to exift between the numeral characters and the 
numeral founds made ufe of by thofe two nations. The Ro- 
mans, he obferves, exprefled their numerals one, two, three, by 
a correfponding number of vertical ftrokes I. II. II. which the 
Chinefe place horizontally _ — ==. The Romans defigned 
the number ten by an oblique crofs x, and the Chinefe by a 
vertical one +. This refemblance in the forming of their nu- 
merals, fo fimple and natural that almoft all nations have 
adopted it, is furely too flight a coincidence for concluding, 
that the people who ufe them muft neceffarily, at fome pe- 
riod or other, have had communication together. The Doétor 
however feems to think fo, and proceeds to obferve, that the 
three principal Roman cyphers, I. V. X. or one, five and ten, 
are denoted in the Chinefe language by the fame founds that 
they exprefs in the Roman alphabet. This remark, although 
ingenious, is not correct. One and five, it is true, ate exprefied 
in the Chinefe language by the y and ow of the French, which 
it may be prefumed, were the founds that the letters I. and V. 
. obtained in the ancient Roman alphabet; but with regard to 
the en, or X, which, he fays, the Chinefe pronounce xe, he is 
— miftaken, the Chinefe word for fen in Pekin being /dve, 

and 
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acrofs, thus K » which by the way approaches nearer to 


the human figure, having now arms as well as legs, fignifies 
the abftract quality great; and with a fecond line thus K. 


the material or vifible Aeaven, between either of which and 
man it would be no eafy tafk to find qut the analogy ; and ftill - 


lefs fo to trace an affinity between any of them, and RK. 
which fignifies a dog. 


It is true certain ancient characters are ftill extant, in which 
a rude reprefentation of the image is employed; as for inftance, 
a circle for the fun, and a crefcent for the moon, but thefe ap- 
pear to have been ufed only as abbreviations, in the fame man- 
ner as thefe objects are ftill characterized in our almanacks, and 
in our aftronomical calculations, Thus alfo the kingdom of 
China is defigned by a {quare, with a vertical line drawn through 
the middle, in conformity perhaps with their ideas of the earth 
being a fquare, and China placed in its center; fo far thefe may 
be confidered as fymbols of the objects intended to be repre- 
fented. " So, alfo, the sumerais one, two, three, being defigned 
by _ =.=, would naturally fuggeft themfelves as being 
fully, as convenient for the purpofe, and perhaps more {fo than 

any other; and where the firft feries of numerals ended, which 
according to the univerfal cuftom of counting by the fingers 
was at fen, the very a@ of placing the index of the right hand 
on the little finger of the left would fuggeft the form of the 


‘vertical 
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vertical crofs 4 as the fymbol or reprefentation of the number 
ten. 


I cannot avoid taking notice in this place of a publication ot 
Doétor Hager, which hecalls an “ Explanation of the Elemen- 
tary Charatters of the Chinefe.” In this work he has advanced 
a moft extraordinary argument to prove an analogy between the 
ancient Romans and the Chinefe, from the refemblance which 
he has fancied to exift between the numeral characters and the 
numeral founds made ufe of by thofe two nations. The Ro- 
mans, he obferves, expreffed their numerals one, two, three, by 
a correfponding number of vertical ftrokes I. II. III. which the 
Ghinefe place horizontally _ — =. The Romans defigned 
the number ten by an oblique crofs x, and the Chinefe by a 
vertical one +. This refemblance in the forming of their nu- 
merals, fo fimple and natural that almoft all nations have 
adopted it, is furely too flight a coincidence for concluding, 
that the people who ufe them muft neceffarily, at fome pe- 
riod or other, have had communication together. The Doétor 
however feems to think fo, and proceeds to obferve, that the 
three principal Roman cyphers, I. V. X. or one, five and ten, 
are denoted in the Chinefe language by the fame founds that 
they exprefs in the Roman alphabet. This remark, although 
ingenious, is not correct. One and five, it is true, ate expreffed 
in the Chinefe language by the y and o# of the French, which 
it may be prefumed, were the founds that the letters I. and V. 
. obtained in the ancient Roman alphabet; but with regard to 
the fen, or X, which, he fays, the Chinefe pronounce xe, he is 
— miftaken, the Chinefe word for fen in Pekin being bee, 

and 
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and in Canton /oap. This error the Doétor appears to have 
been led into by confulting fome vocabulary in the Chinefe and 
Portuguefe languages; in the latter of which the letter X is 
pronounced ‘like our /6. But admitting, in its fulleft extent, 
the refemblance of fome of the numerals ufed by the two na- 
tions, in the fhape of the chara@ter, and of others in the found, 
it certainly cannot be aflumed to prove any thing beyond 2 
mere accidental coincidence. 


The earlieft accounts of China, after the doubling of the Cape 
of Good Hope, being written by Portuguefe miffionaries, and 
the Chinefe proper names ftill remaining to be fpelt inthe let-. 
ters of that alphabet, have led feveral etymologifts into great 
errors, not enly with regard to the letter X, but more particu- 
larly in the m final, and the 4 incipient, the former being pro- 
nounced vg, and the latter with a ftrong afpirate, as 4. Thus 
the name of the fecond Emperor of the prefent dynafty is al- 
moft univerfally written in Europe Cam-:, whereas it is as 
univerfally pronounced in China Caung-/bee. | 


The learned Doétor feems to be ftill lefs happy in his next 
conjecture, where he obferves that, as the Romans expreffed 
their five by fimply dividing the X, or ten, fo alfo the ancient 
character fignifying five with the Chinefe was x or ten be- 
tween two lines thus © indicating, as it were, that the number 
ten was divided in two; the Doctor feems to have forgotten that 
he has here placed his crofs in the R form, and not as the 
Chinefe write it; and it. is certainly a ftrange way of cutting a 
thing in two, by enclofing it between two lines; but the learned 

3 feldom 
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feldom baulk at an abfurdity, when a fyftem is to be efta- 
blithed. The Chinefe character for five see 


Of all deductions, thofe drawn from etymological compari- 
fons are, perhaps, the moft fallacious. Were thefe allowed to 
have any weight, the Chinefe fpoken language is of fuch a na- 
ture, that it would be no difficult tafk to point out its relation- 
fhip to that of every nation upon earth. Being entirely mo- 
nofyllabic, and each word ending in a vowel or a liquid, and 
being, at the fame time, deprived of the founds of feveral let- 
ters inl our alphabet, it becomes neceffarily incapable of fupply- 
ing any great number of diftinét fyllables, ‘Three hundred are, 
in fact, nearly as many as an European tongue can articulate, 
or ear diftinguith. It follows, of courfe,‘that the fame found 
mutt have a great variety of fignifications. The fyllable ching, 
for example, is actually exprefled by fifty-one different cha- 
racters, each having a different, unconneéted, and oppofite mean- 
ing; but it would be the height of abfurdity to attempt to prove 
the coincidence of any other language with the Chinefe, be- 
caufe it might happen to poffefs a word fomething like the 
found of ching, which might alfo bear a fignification not 
very different from one of thofe fifty-one that it held in the 
Chinefe. 


. The Greek abounds with Chinefe words. Kuawy, a dog, is in 
Chinefe both écou and keun, expreffive of the fame animal; «, 
good, is not very different from the Chinefe baw, which fignifies 


the fame quality; and the article 72 is not far remote from éa, 
| | 11 be, 
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he, or that. Both Greeks and Romans might recognife their firft 
perfonal pronoun éyw or ¢go in go, or as it is fometimes written ago. 
‘Theltalian affirmative J is fufficiently near the Chinefe /Bce, or zee, 
exprefling affent. The French étang, andthe Chinefe sang, a pond 
or lake, ‘are nearly the fame, and their two negatives pas and poo 
are not very remote. Lex, /oi, le, Jaw, compared with dw, lee, 
laws and inflitutes, are examples of analogy that would be decifive 
to the etymological inquirer. The Englith word mien, the coun- 
tenance, and the Chinefe mien, exprefling the fame idea, are 
nothing different, and we might be fuppofed to have taken our 
goofe from their goo. To fing is chaung, which comes very near 
our chaunt. The Chinefe call a cat mzau, and fo does the Hottentot. 
The Malay word to know is tau, and the Chinefe monofyllable 
for the fame verb is alfo faz, though in converfation they gene- 
rally ufe the compound échee-tau, each of which feparately have 
nearly the fame meaning. The Sumatrans have max for mo- 
ther, the*Chinefe fay moo. On grounds equally flight with 
thefe have many attempts been made to form conclufions from 
etymological comparifons. If! miftake not, the very ingenious 
Mr. Bryant makes the word gate a derivative from the Indian 
word ghaui, a pals between mountains. Surely this is going a 
great deal too far for our little monofyilable. Might we not with as 
great a degree of propriety fetch our /ballow or /boal froin China, 
where /ba-/oo fignifies a flat fand, occafionally covered with the 
tide? A noted antiquarian has been led into fome comical miftakes 
in his attempt to eftablith a refemblance between the Chinefe 
and the Irith languages, frequently by his having confidered 
the letters of the continental alphabets, in which the Chinefe 
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vocabulary he confulted was written, to > be pronounced in the 
fame manner as his own*. 


Whatever 


* For the curiofity of thofe who may be inclined to {peculate in etymological 
comparifons between the Chinefe and other languages, I here fubjoin a fhort lift of 
words in the former, exprefling fome of the moft ftriking objects in the creation, 2 
few fubjeéts of natural hiftory, and of fuch articles as from their general ufe are fa- 
miliar to moft nations; thefe being of all others the moft likely to have retained 
their primitive names. The orthography J have ufed is that of the Englith langyage. 


The Earth 
The Air 
Fire 

Water 

The Sea 

A River 

A Lake 

A Mountain 
A Wildernefs 
The Sun 
The Moon 
The Stars 
The Clouds 
Rain 

Hail 

Snow 

Tce 
Thunder 
Lightning 
The Wind 
The Day 
The Night 
The Sky or Heaven 
The Eat | 

The Weft 

The North 

The South 

Man. 

Woman 


ee 
hee 
ho 
fwee 
bat 
ho 
tang 
Joan 
ye-tee 
see-to 
yué 
Sng 
yun 


yen 
fwee-tan 


fue 


_ ping 


luie 
Jfban-tien 
Sung 

jee or then 
ye or van fbang 
tien 

bung 

fee 

pee 

nan 

jn 

foo jin 


A Quadruped 
A Bird 
A Fith 
An Inft@ 
A Plant 
A Tree 
A. Fruit 
A Flower < 
A Stone 
Gold 
Silver 
Copper 
Lead 
Iron 
The Head 
The Hand 
The Heart 
The Leg 
The Foot 
The Face 
The Eyes: 
The Ears 
The Hair 
An‘ox 
A Camel 
A Horfe 
An Afs 
A Dog 
A Frog 

212 


Shoo 
kin 
en 
tchong 
tfau 
Shoo 
he-tfe 
wha 
Jee 


tchin 


oh tet 


loo-too 


loo-tfe 
kioon 
taboo 
A Sheep 
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Whatever degree of affinity may be difcovered between the 
founds of the Chinefe language and thofe of other nations, their 
written character has no analogy whatfoever, but is entircly 





peculiar 
A Sheep yang Wool (Sheep’s Hair) yangmau 
A Goat, or moun t an san Coals. tan 
tain Sheep id Sugar tang 
A Cat miau Cheefe, they have 
A Stag Jean loo none but hick nai ping, or iced milk 
A Pidgeon kao tfe Milk 
Poultry kee A Houfe Soia 
An Egg kee-tan A Temple miau 
A Goofe goo A Bed tchuang 
_Oil yeo A. Door men 
Rice mee A Table tai 
Milk nat A Chair ye-té 
Vinegar tfoo | A Knife tau 
Tobacco = = yen A Pitcher ping 
Salt yen A Plough lee 
Silk tfoo An Anchor mau 
Cotton mien-wha A Ship ichuan 
Flax Plant ma Money Ufien 


Hemp ma 


I muft obferve, however, for the information of thefe philologifts, that {carcely 
two provinces in China have the fame oral language. The officers and their atten- 
dants who came with us from the capital could converfe only with the boatmen of 
the fouthern provinces, through the medium of an interpreter. The charatter of the 
language is univerfal, but the name or found of the charaéter is arbitrary. If acon- 
vention of founds could have been fettled like a convention of marks, one would fuppofe 
that a commercial intercourfe would have effeGted it, at leaft in the numeral 
founds, that mut neceffarily be interchanged from place to place and myriads of 
times repeated from one corner of the empire to the other. Let us compare 
then the numerels of Pekin with thofe of Canton, the twe preateft cities in 
China. | 


1. Ye 
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peculiar to itfelf. Neither the Egyptian infcriptions, nor the 
nail-headed characters, or monograms, found on the Babylo- 
nian bricks, have any nearer refemblance to the Chinefe than 
the Hebrew letters have to the Sanfcrit ; the only analogy that 
can be faid to exift between them is, that of their being com- 
pofed of points and lines. Nor are any marks or traces of 
alphabetic writing difcoverable in the compofition of the 
Chinefe charaéter ; and, if at any time, hieroglyphics have been 
employed to convey ideas, they have long given way to a col- 
leCtion of arbitrary figns fettled by convention, and conftruéted 
on a fyftem, as regular and conftant as the formation of founds 





Pekin, Canton. Pekin. ‘ Canton. 
1 Ye yat 11, fhee-ye fhap-yat 
2. ul ye 12. fhee-ul fhap-ye 
3. fan faam zo. ul-fhee ye-fhap 
4» foo _ fee 30. fan-fhee faamehap 
5. ou um 31. fan-fhee-ye faam-fhap-yat 
6. leu lok 32. fanefhee-ul faam-fhap-ye 
7. tchee tfat _ 100. pe paak 
8, pas pat 1000. tfien tfeen 
g. tcheu kow 10,c0O. van man 
10, fhee fhap 100,000. fhe-van fhap-man 


If then, in this highly civilized empire, the oral language of the northern part dif- 
fers fo widely from the fouthern that, in numerous inftances, by none of the etymo- 
logical tricks * can they be brought to bear any kind of analogy; if the very word 
which in Pekin implies the number one, be ufed in Canton to exprefs seve, how very ab- 
furd and-ludicrous muf thofe learned and laboured differtations appear, that would 
affign an oriental origin to all our modern languages ? 


© Such as the addition, dedu@ioff, mutation, and tranfpofition of letters, or even fyllables. ‘Thus 
Mrs Webbe thinks that the derivation of she Greek. yam ¢ gunmen, from the Chinefe ne-gin, is falf- 
sean 


in 
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in any of the European languages arifes out of the alphabets 
of thofe languages. 


The hiftory of the world affords abundant evidence that, in 
the dawn of civilization, moft nations endeavoured to fix and 
to perpetuate ideas by painting the figures of the objects that 
produced them. The Egyptian pricfthood recorded the myfte- 
ries of their religion in graphic emblems of this kind; and the 
Mexicans, on the firft arrival of the Spaniards, informed their 
prince Montezuma of what was pafling by painting their ideas 
on aroll of cloth. There is no way fo natural as this of expref- 
fing, and conveying to the underftanding of others, the images 
that pafs-in the mind, without the help of fpeech. In the 
courfe of the prefent voyage, an officer of artillery and myfelf 
were difpatched to make obfervations on the {mall ifland of 
Collao, near the coaft of Cochin-china. In order to make the 
natives comprehend our defire to procure fome poultry, we 
drew on paper the figure of a hen, and were immediately fup- 
plied to the extent of our wants. One of the inhabitants taking 
up the idea drew clofe behind the hen the figure of an egg, 
and a nod of the head obtained us as many as we had occa- 
fion for. The Bosjefmen Hottentots, the moft wild and favage 
race perhaps of human beings, are in the conftant habit of 
drawing, on the fides of caverns, the reprefentations of the dif- 
ferent animals peculiar to the country. When I vifited fome 
of thofe caverns I confidered fuch drawings as the employ- 
ment of idle hours; but, on fince reflecting that in almoft all 
fuch caverns are alfo to be feen the figures of Dutch boors (who 
hunt thefe miferable creatures like wild beafts) in a variety of 

attitudes, 
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attitudes, fome with guns in their hands, and others in the 
act of firing upon their countrymen; waggons fometimes pro- 
ceeding and at others ftanding ftill, the oxen unyoked, and 
the boors fleeping ; and thefe reprefentations generally followed 
by a number of lines {cored like fo many tallies ; I am inclined 
to think they have adopted this method of informing their 
companions of the number of their enemies, and the magni- 
tude of the danger. The animals reprefented were generally 
{uch as were to be met with in the diftri@ where the drawings 
appeared; this, to a people who fubfift-by the chace and by 
plunder, might ferve as another piece of important informa- 
tion. 


The Chinefe hiftory, althongh it takes notice of the time 
when they had no other method of keeping their records, ¢x- 
cept, like the Peruvians, by knotting cords, makes no men- 
tion of any hieroglyphical characters being ufed by, them. If 
fuch were aétually the cafe, the remains of fymbolical writing 
would now be moft difcoverable in the radical, or elementary 
characters, of which we hall prefently have occafion to {peak, 
and efpecially in thofe which were employed to exprefs fome 
of the moft remarkable objets in nature. Out of the two hun- 
dred and twelve, or thereabout, which.conftitute the number 
of the radical figns, the following are a few of the moft fimple, 
in nore of which, in my opinion, does there appear to be the 
leaft refemblance between the picture and the obje@. 


gilt, 
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. fpace, or a fquare of — 
DA gin, man | A Sang pra aon 
rd koo, a mouth A yue, the moon 
a tee, earth BH jee, the fun 


+ yé, afon ; 
F0 a tree 
ph ‘1 tfau, a plant 
ply an, a mountain IRS wee, water 


na fin, a heatt K bo, fire 
$ ati ae Aa Jfbee, a ftone. 


The reft of the elementary charadters are, if poffible, ftill more 
unlike the objects they -reprefent. There feems, therefore, to 
be no grounds for concluding that the Chinefe ever made ufe of 
hieroglyphics or, more properly fpeaking, that their prefent 
character {prung out of hieroglyphics. They have a tradition, 
which is univerfally believed, that their prince Fo-/bee was the 
inventor of the fyftem upon which their written character is 
formed, and which, without any material alteration, there is 
every reafon to fuppofe has continued in ufe to this day. To 
Fo-fbee, however, they afcribe the invention of almoft every 
thing they know, which has led Mr. Baillie ingenioufly to con- 
ale that Fo-/oee muft have been fome foreigner who firft 


' _ civilized 
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civilized China; as arts and {ciences do not {pring up ahd bear 
fruit in the life of one man. Many changes in the form of cha- 
racters may have taken place from time to time, but the princi- 
ple on which they are conftru@ted feems to have maintained its 
ground. The redundancies of particular characters have been 
removed for the fake of convenience; and the learned in their 
epiftolary writing have adopted a fort of running hand, in 
which the form is fo very materially altered, by rounding off 
the angles, connecting fome parte and wholly omitting others, 
asto make it appear to a fuperficial obferver a totally different 
language. But I may venture to obferve, that it has not only 
not undergone any material alteration for more than two thou- 
fand years, but that it has never borrowed a charaéfer, or a {yl- 
lable, from any other language that now éxifts, As a proof of 
this, it may be mentioned, that every new article that has found 
its way into China fince its difcovery to Europeans has acquired a 
Chinefe name, and entirely funk that which it bore by the nation 
who introduced it. The proper names even of countries, na- 
tions, and individuals are changed, and afflume new ones in 
their language. Thus Europe is called See-yang, the weftern 
country; Japan Tung-yang, the eaftern country; India Siaw- 
fee-yang, the little weftern country. The Englith are dignified 
by the name of Hung-mou, or Red-beads, and the French, Spa- 
nith, Portuguefe, and others, who vifit China, have each a 
name in the language of the country totally diftin@ from that 
they bear in Europe. This inflexibility in retaining the words 
of their own poor language has frequently made me think, 
that Doétor Johnfon had the Chinefe in his mind when, in 
that inimitable piece of fine writing which prefaces his didion- 
KK ary, 
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ary, he made this remark: “ The language moft likely to con- 
* tinue long without alteration, would be that of a nation 
“ raifed a little, and but a little, above barbarity, fecluded 
“ from ftrangers, and totally employed in procuring the con- 
“ veniencies of life.” 


The invention of the Chinefe charafter, although an effort 
of genius, required far lefs powers of the mind than the difco- 
very of an alphabet; a difcovery fo fublime that, according to 
the opinion of fome, nothing lefs than a divine origin ought to 
be afcribed to it. It may, however, be confidered as the 
neareft approximation to an univerfal charater that has hither- 
to been attempted by the learned and ingenious of any nation ; 
each character conveying at once to the eye, not only fimple, 
but the moft combined ideas. The plan of our countryman, 
Bifhop Wilkins, for eftablifhing an univerfal character is, in all 
refpects, fo fimilar to that upon which the Chinefe language is 
conftruéted, that a reference to the former will be found to con- 
vey a very competent idea of the nature of the latter. The 
univerfal character of our countryman is, however, more fyfte- 
matic, and more philofophical, than the plan of the Chinefe 
character. 


Certain figns exprefling fimple objeéts or ideas may be con- 
fidered as the roots or primitives of this language. Thefe are 
few in number, not exceeding two hundred and twelve, one 
of which, or its abbreviation, will be found to compofe a part 
_ of every character in the language ; and may, therefore, be con- 
fidered as the £ey to the charaéter into which it enters. - The 

: eye 
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eye foon becomes accuftomed to fix upon the particular key, 
or root, of the moft complicated characters, in fome of which 
are not fewer than fixty or feventy diftin@ lines and points. 
The right line, the curved line, and a point are the rudiments 
of all the characters. Thefe, varioufly combined with one an- 
other, have been extended from time to time, as occafion might 
require, to nearly eighty thoufand different charaters. 


* 


To explain the manner in which their di€tionaries are ar- 
ranged will. ferve to convey a correct notion of the nature of this 
extraordinary language. All the two hundred and twelve roots 
or keys are drawn fair and diftiné on the head of the page, 
beginning with the moft fimple, or that which contains the 
feweft number of lines or points, and proceeding to the moft 
complicated ; and on the margins of the page are marked the 
numeral characters one, two, three, &c. which fignify, that 
the root or éey at the top will be found to be combined on that 
page with one, two, three, &c. lines or points. Suppofe, for 
example, a learner fhould meet with an unknown character, in 
which he perceives that the fimple fign exprefling water is the 
key or root, and that it contains, befides this root, /ix addi- 
tional points andlines. Heimmediately turns over his diction- 
ary to the place where the character wafer flands on the top 
of the page, and proceeding with his eye directed to the mar- 
gin, until the numeral character fx occurs, he will foon per- 
ceive the one in queftion ; for all the characters in the lan- 
guage, belonging to the roof water, and compofed of fx other _ 
lines and points, will follow fucceffively in this place. The 


name or found of the character is placed immediately after it, 
 KK2 expreffed 
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expreffed in fuch others as are fuppofed to be moft familiar’; 
and, in the method made ufe of for conveying this information, 
the Chinefe have difcovered fome faint and very imperfect idea 
of alphabetic writing, by {plitting the monofyilabic found into 
a diffyllable, and again compreffing the diffyllable into a fimple 
found. One inftance will ferve to explain this method. Sup- 
pofe the name of the character under confideration to be ping. 
If no fingle character be thought fufficiently fimple to exprefs 
the found ping, immediately after it will be placed two well- 
known characters pe and zug; but, as every character in the lan- 
guage has a monofyllabic found, it will readily be concluded, 
that fe and ing, when compreffed into one fyllable, muft be pro- 
nounced ging. After thefe, the meaning or explanation fol- 
lows, in the cleareft and moft eafy charaéters that can be em- 
ployed. 


When, indeed, a confiderable progrefs has been made in the 
language, the general meaning of many of the characters may 
be pretty nearly gueffed at by the eye alone, as they will moftly 
be found to have fome reference, either immediate or remote, 
though very often in a figurative fenfe, to the fignification of 
the dey or roof; in the fame manner as in the claffification of 
objets in natural hiftory, every fpecies may be referred to its 
proper genus. The figns, for inftance, expréffing the band 
and the deart, are two roots, and all the works of art, the dif. 
ferent trades and manufadtures, arrange themfelves under the 
firft, atid all the paffions, affeGtions, and fentiments of the 
mind under the latter. The root of an azit-or one comprehends 
all the characters expreflive of unity, concord, harmony, and the. 

| 1 . like. 
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like. Thus, if I obferve a character compounded of the two 
fimple roots, one and heart, I have no difficulty in concluding 
that its fignification is unanimity, but, if the fign of a negative 
fhould alfo appear in the fame chara¢ter, the meaning will be 
reverfed to as/cord or diffention, literally not one heart. Many 
proper names of perfons have the character fignifying man for 
their key or root, and all foreign names have the. character 
mouth or voice annexed, which fhews at once that the character 
is a proper name employed only to exprefs found without any 
particular meaning. 


Nor are thefe keys or roots, although fometimes placed on 
the right of the character, fometimes on the left, now at the 
top, and then at the bottom, fo very difficult to be difcovered 
to a perfon who knows but a little of the language, as Doétor 
Hager hasimagined. This ig by far the eafieft part of the lan- 
guage. The abbreviations tn the compound characters, and 
the figurative fenfe in which they are fometimes ufed, conftitute 
the difficulty, by the obfcurity in which they are involved, and 
the ambiguity to which they are liable. 


The Doétor is equally unfortunate in the difcovery which he 
thinks he has made of a want of order in clafling the elements 
according to the number of lines they contain. ‘The inftances 
he gives of fuch anomaly are in the two characters of 


'moo, mother; and Gi tien, cultivated ground : the firft 


of which he is furprifed to find among the elementary charac- 
ters of four tines, and the latter (which he afferts to be ftill 
more fimple) among thofe of five. The Chinefe, however, are 
: not 
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not quite fo much out of order as theDotor feems to be out of 
his province in attempting a critique on a language, of: which he 
really poffelfes a very fuperficial knowledge. The firft character 


HF moo is compofed of ). yy Teese } and the fecond 


A tien of J J ow | em» the one of four, and the ihe 


of , five lines, according to the arrangement of Chinefe ditiona- 
ries, and their elementary treatifes. 


Among the roots or primitives that moft frequently occur 
are thofe exprefling the band, heart, mouth, and the five ele- 
ments, earth, air, fire, wood, and water. Manis alfo a very 


common root, 


The compofition of characters is capable of exercifing a very 
confiderable degree of ingenuity, and the analyfis of them is 
extremely entertaining to a foreigner. As in a propofition of 
Euclid it is neceflary to-go through the whole demonftration 
before the figure to which it refers can be properly underftood, 
fo, in the Chinefe charaéter, the fenfe of the feveral component 
parts muft firft be known in order to comprehend the meaning 
of the compound. To endeavour to recollect them without 
this knowledge would be a laborious and almoft impoffible 
effort of the mind. Indeed, after this knowledge is acquired, 
the fenfe is. fometimes-fo hid in. metaphor, and in allufions.to 
particular cuftoms or ways of thinking, that when all the com- 
ponent parts of a charaéter are well underftood, the meaning 
may yet remain in obfcurity. It may not be difficult to con- 


ceive, for inftance, that in a figurative language, the union of 
: the 
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the jus and moon might be employed to exprefs any extraor- 
dinary degree of fight or brilliancy ; but it would not fo readily 
occur, that the character foo or happinefs, or fupreme felicity, 
fhould be defigned by the union of the characters expreffing a 
{pirit or demon, the number oze or ie a mouth, and a piece 


of cultivated ground, ‘thus fe - . This haracker | in the Chinefe 


language is meant to convey the fame idea as the word comfort does 
inourown. The charaéter implying the middle of any thing, an- 
nexed to that of Aeart, was not inaptly employed to exprefs a very 
dear friend, nor that with the Scart furmounted by a negative, 
to imply indifference, no heart; but it is not fo eafy to affign 
any reafon why the character piag, fignifying rank or order, 
fhould be exprefled by the character mouth, repeated thrice, and 


placed like the three balls of a pawnbroker, thus od , or why 


four of thefe mouths arranged as under, with the character fa, great, 
in the center, fhould imply an inftrument, or piece of mechanifm. 


. Nor would it readily occur why the character D nan, 


mafculine, fhould be made up of tien, a field, and lee, frrength, 
unlefs from the idea that the male /ex poffeffes Strength, and 
only can inherit /and. But that a /moothne/s or’ volubility of 


Speech EY thould be defigned by hoo, mouth, and kin, gold, we 


can more eafily conceive, as we apply the epithet filvertongue 
pretty — on the fame occafion. 


“Tf the Chinefe had rigidly adhered to the j ingenious and phi- 
_ Tofophical mechanifm they originally employed in the conftruc- 
' tion 
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tion of their charadters, it would be the moft interefting: of all 
Janguages. But fuch is far from being the cafe. New charac- 
ters are daily conftru@ed, in which convenience, rather than per- 
{picuity, has been confulted. . 


It will follow from what has been faid, that every com- 
pounded character is not only a word, but alfo a definition, 
comprehending in vifible marks its full éxplanation; but no 
charadter, however compounded, can have more than a mo- 
nofyllabic found, though each part when ‘alone has a diftingt 
found, as well as fenfe. Thus, “ Happinefs,” though com- 
pounded of four diftin@® charaGers, /oee, a demon; ye, one ; 
kvo, a mouth, and tien, a piece of cultivated ground, has only 
the imple monofyllabic found foo, which is unlike that of any 
one of its compounds, - 


The founds and various inflexions incidental to languages 
in general, are not neceflary to be attended to in the ftudy of 
the Chinefe charafters. They {peak equally ftrong to a perfon 
who ia deaf and dumb, as the moft copious language contd do 
to one in the full enjoyment of all his fenfes, It is a language 
addreffed entirely to the eye, and not to the ear. Juft as a 
piece of mufic laid before feveral perfons of different nations of 
Europe would be played by each in the fame key, the fame 
meafure, and the fame air, fo would the Chinefe charaers 
be. equally underftood by the natives of Japan, Tunquin, and 
Cochin-China; yet each would give them different names or 
founds, that would be wholly unintelligible to one another. 
When, ‘of the prefent voyage, we ftopped at Pulo Condore, 
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the inhabitants, being Cochin-Chinefe, had no difficulty in cor- 
refponding, by writing, with our Chinefe interpreters, though 
they could not interchange one intelligible word. 


Although, with the affiftance of a good dictionary and a to- 
lerable memory, a knowledge of fuch of the Chinefe characters, 
as moft frequently occur, may be obtained by a foreigner ; yet 
the ambiguity to which they are liable, on account of the fre- 
quent figurative expreffions and fubftitution of metaphor for 
the literal meaning, renders their beft compofitions extremely 
obfcure. Another, and not the leaft, difficulty to a learner of 
this language arifes from the abridgment of the characters for 
the fake of convenience, by which the eye is deprived of the 
chain that originally connected the component parts. In fhort, 
it isa language where much is to be made out that is not ex- 
preffed, and particularly fo in what is called fine writing ; and 
a thorough knowledge of it can only be acquired from a familiar 
acquaintance with the manners, cuftoms, habits, and opinions 
of the people. Thofe miffionaries even, who have refided in 
the country the beft part of their lives, and accepted employ- 
ments about the palace, are frequently at a lofs in tranflating 
and compofing the official papers that are neceflary to be made 
out on the occafion of an European embaffy. 


It is, however, a matter of furprize that, after all that has 
been publifhed in Europe by the Jefuits of the grandeur, the 
magnificence, the learning, and the philofophy of the Chinefe, 
fo very few perfons fhould have taken the trayble to make 
themfelves acquainted with the language of this extraordinary 
So little was a profefor of Chinefe, at Rome, verfed 


nation. 
LL _ da 
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in the language he profefled to know, that he is faid*® tovhave 
miftaken fome charaéters found on a buft of Ifis for Chinefe, 
which buft and the charaQers were afterwards proved to be the 
work of a modern artift of Turin, made after his own fancy. In 
Great Britain we have known fill lefs of the Chinefe language 
and Chinefe literature than on the continent. It is not many 
years ago, that one of the fmall copper coins of China, ftamped 
in the reign, and with the name, of the late Tchien-lung (or as 
he is ufually called in the fouthern diale& of China Kien-long) 
was picked up in a bog in Ireland, and being confidered as a 
great curiofity, was carried to an indefatigable antiquary, whofe 
refearches have been of confiderable ufe in inveftigating the an- 
cient hiftory and language of that ifland. Not knowing the 
Chinefe charaGer, nor their coin, it was natural enough for 
him to compare them with fome language with which he was 
acquainted ; and the conclufion he drew was, that the four fol- 
lowing characters on the face were ancient Syriac; and that 
the reverfe (which are Man-tchoo letters) appeared to be aftro- 


nomical, or talifmanic chara€ters, of which he could give no 
explanation. 
Face. 


T chien-lung. © 


(Emperor’s name.) 
Pao-tung, \; ae 
evectes 


Current value. 









po tchin. CLT Houfe, or dynafty, of Tcbé. 


* By Mr. Pauw. 
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Tbe Man-tchoo Tartar characters of another coin he fuppofed 
to fignify pur, which is conftrued into /ors, or lot; and it 
is concluded, that thefe coins muft either have been imported 
into Ireland by the Phoenicians, or manufatured in the coun- 
try; in which cafe, the Irifh muft have had an oriental alpha- 
bet. * In either cafe,” it is obferved, ‘“‘ thefe medals contri- 
** bute more to authenticate the ancient hiftory of Ireland than 
“ all the volumes that have been written on the fubje@.” 


I have noticed this circumftance, which is taken from the 
ColleGtanea Fibernica, in order to fhew how little is known of 
the Chinefe character and language among the learned, when 
fo good a fcholar and eminent antiquary committed fo great a 
miftake. : 


The youth of China generally begin to ftudy the language 
when they are about fix years of age. Their Grft employment 
is to learn by name a certain number of eafy characters, with- 
out any regard to the fignification, or without underftanding 
the meaning of one of them, confequently, without adding to 
the mind one fingle idea, for five or fix years, except that of 
labour and difficulty. For the wame of a character, it may be 
recolleGted, has no reference whatfoever to its meaning. Thus 
fifty-one different characters, of as many diftind& fignifications, 
have the fame name of ching ; and if ten or a dozen charac- 
ters, bearing the found of ching, fhould occur in the fame page, 
the learner, in this ftage of his education, is not inftruéted in the 
feveral meanings; his obje& is to acquire the found, -but to ne- 
gleét the fenfe. I have been told, that a regular-bred {cholar 
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is required to get by heart a very large volume of the works 
of Confucius fo perfectly, that he may be able to tura to any 
paflage or fentence from hearing the found of. the characters 
only, without his having one fingle idea of their fignification. 
The next ftep is to form the characters, commencing by tra- 
cing, or going over, a certain number that are faintly drawn in 
red ink. As foon as they are able to cover thefe with tolerable 
accuracy, without deviating from the lines of the original, 
they then endeavour to imitate them on frefh paper. Thefe 
operations employ at leaft four years more of their life. Thus, 
a young man of fourteen or fixteen years of age, although -he 
may be able to write a great number of charaCters, for each of 
which he can alfo give a name, yet, at the fame time, he can 
affix no diftin& idea to any one of them. The contrary me- 
thod would appear advifable of teaching them firft the fignifica- 
tion of the fimple roots, and the analyfis of the compound 
charaters, and afterwards the founds, or, perhaps, to let the 
one accompany the other. 


- ObjeGtions of a fimilar nature to thofe now mentioned 
againft the mode of Chinefe education, have, it is true, been 
frequently ftated with regard to the plap of educating youths 
in the public grammar fchools of our own country; that fome 
of the moft precious years of their lives, when the faculties 
were in growing vigour, and the plaftic mind moft fufceptible 
of receiving and retaining impreffions, are wafted in poring 
over the metaphyfics of a Latin Grammar, which they cannot 
poffibly comprehend ; and in learning by heart a number of 
declinations, conjugations, and fyntax rules, which ferve only 
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to puzzle:and difguft, inftead of affording inftruction or amufe- 
ment: that the grammar, or philofophical part of a language, is 
ufeful only for the niceties and perfection of that language, and 
not a fubject for boys. In all inftances, perhaps, where the 
language to be learned is made the common colloquial language 
of the pupil, the objections ftated againft the ufe of the gram- 
mar may have fome weight. But as this is not the cafe with 
regard to the Greek and Latin languages in Europe, nor to 
the written character in China, which differs widely from the 
colloquial, long experience may, perhaps, in both cafes, have 
led to the adoption of the moft eligible method *. 


But a youth of Europe has a very material advantage over 
one of China, during the time in which, he is faid to be por- 
ing over his Latin, Grammar. He 1s in the daily habit of ace 
quiring new ideas, from his knowledge of other languages. 
His mother-tongue fupplies him with books, which he is able 
to comprehend, and from which he derives both entertainment 
and inftru€tion. Without enumerating the great variety of thefe 
that daily engage his attention, I deem it fufficient to obferve, 


# That the Chinefe method, however, is defective, may be inferred from the circum- 
ftance of the prefent Sir George Staunton having not only acquired, in little more 
than twelve months, and at the age of twelve years, fuch a number of words and 
phrafeology as to make himfelf underfood, and to underftand others on common 
topics of converfation, but he alfo learned to write the characters with fuch facility 
and accuracy, that all the diplomatic papers of the Embafly addreffed to the Chincfe 
government were copied by him (the Chinefe themfelves being afraid to let papers 
of fo unufual a ftyle appear in their own hand- writing) in fo neat and expeditious 
a manner as to occafion great aftonifhment. It may be obferved, however, that 
few youths of his age poffeds the talents, the attention, and the general information 
with which he was endowed, 

: | | that 
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that his Robinfon Crufoe (the beft book, with few exceptions,. 
that can be put into a boy’s hand) fhews the numberilefs diffi- 
culties to which he is liable in the world, when the anxious 
cares of his parents have ceafed to watch over him; it is there 
pointed out to him that, arduous as many undertakings may 
appear to be, few are infurmountable; that the body and the 
mind of man are furnifhed with refources which, by patience, 
dilizence, prudence, and reflexion, will enable him to over- 
come the greateft difficulties, and efcape the moft imminent 
dangers. His Tom Jones, however exceptionable in thofe 
parts where human failings are 1eprefented under an amiable 
and alluring drefs, leaves, upon the whole, a lively impreffion 
in favour of generofity and virtue, and feldom fails to excite 
an indignant glow againft perfidy, felfifhnefs, and brutality. 
The young Chinefe has no fuch relief from his dry ftudy of ac- 
quiring the names and reprefentations of things that to 
him have as yet no meaning. He knows not a word of any lan- 
guage but his own. 


The laft ftep in the education of a Chinefe is to analyfe the 
characters, by the help of the dictionary, in the manner already 
mentioned, fo that he now firft begins to comprehend the ufe 
of the written character. Extra€ts from the works of their 
famous philofopher Cong-foo-t/e (the Confucius of the miffion- 
aries) are generally put into his hands; beginning with thofe 
that treat on moral fubjects, in which are fet forth, in fhort 
f{entences, the praifes of virtue, and the odioufnefs of vice, with 
rules of condu& to be obferved in the world, The eternal mean, 
in the ftyle and manner of the maxims of Seneca, next follows; 


and 


f 
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and the art of government, with an abridgment of the laws, 
completes him for taking his firft degree, which generally liap- 
pens when he hag attained his twentieth year; but in order to 
be qualified for any high employment, he muft ftudy at leaft 
ten years longer. 


From this view of the written character, and the mode of 
education, it will readily occur, that little progrefs is likely to. 
be made in any of the {peculative fciences; and more efpecially 
as their affiftance is not neceflary to obtain the moft elevated 
fituations in the government. The examinations to be paffed 
for the attainment of office are principally confined to the 
knowledge of the language; and as far as this goes, they are 
rigid to the utmofl degree. ‘The candidates are put into fepa- 
rate apartments, having previoufly been fearched, in order to 
afcertain that they have no writing of any kind about them. 
They are allowed nothing but pencils, ink, and paper, and with- 
in a given time they are each to produce a theme on the fub- 
jet that fhall be propofed to them. The excellence of the 
compofition, which is fubmitted to the examining officers, or 
men of letters, depends chiefly on the following points. 


That every character be neatly and accurately made. 
That each charatter be well chofen, and not in vulgar ufe. 


That the fame charaéter do not occur twice in, _ the fame 
compofition, 


The 
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The fubject and the manner of treating it are of the leaft 
confideration, but thofe on morality, or hiftory, are generally 
preferred. If the following ftory, as communicated by one of 
the mifhonaries, and related, I. believe, by the Abbé Grozier, 
be true, there requires no further illuftration of the ftate of li- 
terature in China. ‘* Acandidate for preferment having inad- 
‘“* vertently made ufe of an abreviation in writing the charaGer 
“ ma (which fignifies a 4or/e) had not only the mortification. of 
‘“ feeing his compofition, very good in every other refpedt, 
‘* rejected folely on that account; but, at the fame time, was 
“ feverely rallied by the cenfor, who, among other things, 
“ afked him how he could poflibly expedt his horfe to walk 
‘© without having all his legs !” 


The conftrution of the colloquial, or fpoken language, is 
extremely fimple. It admits of no inflexion of termination, 
either in the verb, or in the noun, each word being the fame 
invariable monofyllable in number, in gender, in cafe, mood, 
and tenfe; and, as moft of thefe monofyllables begin with a 
confonant and end with a vowel, except a few that terminate 
in /, n, or ng, the number of fuch founds, or fimple fyllables, 
is very limited. To an European they do not exceed three 
hundred and fifty. But a Chinefe, by early habit, has acquired 
greater power over the organs of {peech, and can fo modulate 
his voice as to give to the fame monofyllable five or fix diftina 
tones of found; fo that he can utter at leaft twelve or thirteen 
hundred radical words, which, with the compounds, are found 
to be fully. fufficient for expreffing all his wants. 


On 
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On this curious fubjeét I am enabled to fpeak with great 
accuracy, through the. kindnefs of Sir George Staunton, to 
whom, indeed, I am indebted for more information in this 
work than I am allowed to acknowledge. From the beft ma- 
nufcript Chinefe diGtionary in his poffeffion, he has obligingly 
taken the trouble to’ draw out the following abftra& of all the 
fimple founds, or words, in the Chinefe language, together 
with their inflexions or accentuations, by which they are ex- 
tended as far as any tongue can pofltbly. articulate, or the 
niceft ear difcriminate. The firft column fhews all the initial 
letters, or their powers in the language; the fecond, the 
number of terminations, or the remaining part of the mono- 
fyllable befide the initial; and the third, expreffes the num- 
ber of monofyllabic founds that may be ‘given to each by in- 
flexion, or modulation of voice, and by making ufe of 
afpirates, 


Noumber of ter. 























Initials. pene Number of infexions 
Fewer a ae = or accentuations. 
{Ch asin Child. 20 131 including afpirates. 
o| F. 10 30 no afpirates. 
3} G. 11 32 no afpirates. 
4 [between H. & 5S. 36 114 all ftreng afpirates. 
sf Y. 16 6: no afpirates. 
‘6}J.asin French Four 14 44 no afpirates. 
71 K. : 37 206 including afpirates. 
8; L. 25 66 no aii 
9| M. 22 58 no afpirates. 
1o| N. 23 56 no afpirates. 
tr} O. I 2 no afpirates. 
a2{ P. 21 104 including afpirates. 
13] 3. ‘ 29 £6 no afpirates. 
14| T. 7 105 including afpirates. 
15| Ts. 28 147 including afpirates, 
¥6 jbetween V and W. 13 39 no afpirates. 
17; Sh - ‘4g 6o no afpirates. 
§7 A 342 133! 


M M Se 
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So that in the whole colloquial language of China, an.Euro- 
pean may make out 342 fimple monofyllabic founds, which by 
the help of afpirates, inflexions of voice, or accentuations, are 
capable of being increafed by a Chinefe to 1331 words. And 
as the written language is faid to contain 80,000 characters, and 
each character has a name, it will follow, that, on an average, 
60 characters, of fo many different fignifications, muft neceflarily 
be called by the fame monofyllabic name. Hence, a compofi- 
tion if read would be totally unintelligible to the ear, and muft 
be feen to be underftood. The monofyllabic found affigned to 
each charaéter is applied to fo many different meanings, that 
in ite unconnected ftate it may be faid to have no meaning 


at all. 


In the bufineifs of common life, the nice inflexions or modula- 
tions, that are required to make out thefe thirteen hundred words, 
may amply be exprefled in about fifteen thoufand characters, fo 
that each monofyllabic found will, in this cafe, on an average, 
admit of about twelve diftin& fignifications, This recurrence 
of the fame words muft neceffarily caufe great ambiguity in 
converfation, and it frequently indeed leads to ridiculous mif- 
takes, efpecially by foreigners. Thus, a fober miffionary, in- 
tending to pafe the night at a peafant’s houfe, afked as he 
thought for a mat, but was very much furprifed on feeing his 
hoft prefenting him with a young girl; thefe two objects, fo 
very different from one another, being fignified by two words 
whofe pronunciations are not diftinguifhable, and confequently 
one or the other requires to be ufed with an adjund. 


It 
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It was a fource of daily amufement to our conduGors, to 
hear the eguévogues we made in attempting to fpeak their | 
language. A Chinefe, when the fenfe is doubtful, will draw 
the character, or the root of it, in the air with his finger or 
fan, by which he makes himfelf at once underftood. 


But as fome of thefe monofyllabic words, as I have obferved 
of ching, have not lefs than fifty diftin® fignifications, which 
the niceft tones and inflexions, even of a Chinefe voice, are not 
able to difcriminate, fuch words are generally converted into 
compounds, by adding a fecond fyllable, bearing fome relative 
fenfe to the firft, by which the meaning is at once determined, 
Among the fignifications, for inftance, of the monofyllable foo 
is that of father, to which, for the fake of diftinction, as foo 
has many fignifications befide that of father, they add the fylla- 
ble chin, implying indred; thus, a Chinefe in fpeaking of hie 
parents invariably fays foo-chin for father, and mtoo-chin for 
mother; but, in writing, the character of chin would be confi- 
dered as an unneceflary expletive, that of foo being very differ- 
ently made from any other called by the fame name. 


The grammar of this language may briefly be explained. 
The noun, as obferved, is indeclinable; the particles te or te, 
mark the genitive, and always follow the noun ; ew the dative, 
which it precedes, and tung or ¢/ung the ablative, before which 
they are alfo placed. As for example, | 

Nom. gai love 

Gen. gai-te: of love. 

Dat. eu-gai. to love. - | 
: MM 2 Acc, 
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Acc. gait love. 
Abl. tung or tsung gai, from orby love. And the fame 
in the plural. 
Give me your book, 
Keu go NE-TE /hoo. 
Dear fo men, — 
Quei BU jin. 
Come you with him, 
Ne-lat TUNG fa. 


The adjective is alfo formed from the genitive of the noun as 
pai, whitenefs; pai-tid white; je heat; je-tié hot; /ec, reafon ; 
lee-tié, rational; Bau goodnefs; bau-tie, good. But when the 
adjective precedes the noun, as it generally does, the particle tid 
is omitted as, 

bau jin, a good man. 

pai-ma, a white horfe. 

je-fwee, hot water. 


The plural of nouns is expreffed by prefixing fome word figni- 
fying plurality, as fo-jin, many men ; ¢o-to jin, a multitude of 
men; chung jin, all men; and fometimes by a repetition of the 
word as jin-jin, men. 


Adjectives are compared by placing the particle keng before 
the comparative, as 
yeou, foft; keng yeou, fofter. 
bau, goods keng bau, better. 
My book is sewer than yours, 
Go-te/boo KENG fin ne-te. 
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The two negatives mo and foo, are of great ufe in the fpoken 
language. The firft is generally ufed with the verb yeu to 
have, and always implies a want or deficiency, as, mo yeu nat, 
there is no milk ; mo yeu tcha, you can have no tea, I have no 
tea, there is no tea, &c. Poo is generally ufed to exprefs qua- 
lities of an oppofite nature, as, bau, good; poo bau, bad; je, 
hot; poo je, cold; ¢a, great; poo ta, Jittle. The ufual faluta- 
tion between friends is bax-poo-bax, well, or not well? 


The limits I have prefcribed for the prefent work will not allow 
me to enter into a more detailed account of this fingular lan- 
guage, What has been faid may ferve to convey a general idea 
of the written character, and the fimple conftruction of the 
{poken language. I fhall now endeavour, in a few words, to 
explain the nature and conftru€tion of the Man-tchoo Tartar 
character, which, if the prefent family continue on the throne 
for a century longer, will, in all probability, fupplant the 
Chinefe, or will at leaft become the court language. In the 
enunciation it is full, fonorous, and far from being difagreeable, 
more like the Greek than any of the oriental languages; and 
it abounds with all thofe letters which the Chinefe have rejected, 
particularly with the letters Band R. It is alphabetic, or, more 
properly fpeaking, fyllabic, and the different parts of {peech 
are fufceptible of expreffing number, cafe, gender, time, modes 
of aétion, paffion, and other accidents, fimilar to thofe of Euro- 
pean languages. This is effe&ted either by change of termina- 
tion, prepofition, or interpofition. The character is extremely 
beautiful, and it is written, like the Chinefe, in perpendicular 

| columns, 
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columns; but beginning on the left fide of the paper inftead of 
the right, as is the cafe in writing the former language. 


_ The elements of the language are comprized in twelve claffes 
‘of fimple founds or monofyllables, from the different combina- 
tions of which all the words of the Mantchoo language are 


formed. 


Thefe claffes are diftinguifhed by the terminations. 


The firft clafs ends in, a, e, i, 0, u, pronounced exactly 
as the Italian. 

The fecond, in ai, ei, iei, oi, ui. 

The third, in ar, er, ir, or, ur, air, Sec. 

The fourth, in an, en, in, &c, 

The fifth, in ang, eng, ing, &c. 

The fixth, in ak, ek, ik, 8c. 

The feventh, in as, es, is, &c. 

The eighth, in at, et, it, &c. 

The ninth, in ap, ep, ip, &c. 

The tenth, in au, eu, iu, ou. — 

The elventh, in al, el, il, &c. 

The twelfth, in am, em, im, &c. 

The initials are, A. E. F. H. I. K. L. M. N. O. P. R. 
ey oe 0 Fame 


To give fome idea of the character, I fubjoin the written 
elements. : 


ft, 
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ft Clafs. 


ad Clafs. 


3d Clafs. 


4th Clafs. 


sth Clafs. 


6th Clafs. 


ath Clafs. 
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a 
al 


; 


‘ a) 
er 5 


ang 


Sth Clafs. at 


en 


e€ 


5 


ar 3 Soo CL 


eng 


Qo Soe Go 


et 


ay 


1 oO 
lel Ol 


3 


é 


1 


, 
4 
ing 
ik 
ce 
2. 


3 


or 


oF 


gb 2 


8 Yow 


3 


ul 
ur 


un 


ung 
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‘oth Clafs. ap ep ip a ‘ip 
35 8 6 & 

1oth Clafs. au: ou - 
35 38 8 8 4 
rrth Clafs. F el il | ol ul 
Z. 2. 4 4. 4 

12th Clafs. am im um 


OR 4 oe bk 


The initial characters are reprefented by refpective marks, 
which being joined to thefe elementary terminations, generally 
at the upper extremity, give all the monofyllabic founds, and 
the jun@tion of thefe according to their various combinations 
all the words in the Mantchoo language. One example will 
be fufficient to fhew the- nature of fuch compofition ; thus the 
initials P. T. L. S. F. fet before the rath clafs of a will 
ftand as follows: 


Lima 7 _-  Fum 


ca % Boh %. 


NWN 
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And if each of thefe fyllables be refpetively added to the sth 
clafs, they will ftand thus: 


Pamang Temeng Liming Somong Fumung 
a . 

Of the flate of their literature, and progrefs in fcience, I 
have little to obferve. The nature of the language will almoft 
itfelf determine thefe ‘points. With réfpe€t to any branch of 
polite literature, or fpeculative foierice, little improvement 
feems to have been made in the laft two thoufand years. In- 
deed, there are no works in the whole empire, modern or an- 
cient, that are fo much efteemed, fo much ftudied, and I may 
perhaps add, fo little comprehended, as the five claffical books 
collected and commented upon by their great philofopher 
Cong-foo-ife, who lived about 450 years before the Chriftian 
era; and thefe certainly are very extraordinary productions 
for the time in which they were written. Thefe works and a 
few writings of their favourite mafter, according to the annals 
of the country, efcaped the general deftru@tion of books, when 
the barbarous She-whang-te ordered all the monuments of 
learning to be burnt, except fuch as treated of medicine and 
agriculture, about 200 years before Chrift, for the abfurd pur« 
pofe, as they ftate, that he might be confidered by pofterity as 
the firft civilized Emperor which had governed China, and 


that the records of its hiftory niight, by this mean artifice, ap- 
pear to commence with his reign, 


Admitting 
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Admitting fuch an event to have happened which, however, 
may be‘confidered as doubtful, the fuppofition involves’ in it 
this neceflary confequence, that the ftock of learning at that 
time muft have been very confined. It is fcarcely poffible, 
otherwife, how one perfon, near the end of his reign, could 
have contrived to affemble together all the works of art and 
literature, difperfed through fo large a tract of country and fo 
enlightened as it was then fuppofed to be. There were} befides, 
other independent fovereigns in the country, over whom he 
had little or no controul, fo that it is very probable the com-_ 
monwealth of letters fuffered no great lofs by the burning of the 
Chinefe books. When the Caliph Omar commanded the Alex- 
andrian library to be deftroyed, which the pride and the learn-. 
ing of the Ptolemy family had colleéted from every part of the 
world, literature fuftained an irreparable lofs; but, although the 
tyrant had the power to confign to eternal oblivion the works 
of {cience, ‘yet he had no power over the principles upon which 
thefe works were conftructed. Thefe principles had fpread 
themfelves wide over the world. The expedition of Alexan- 
der carried the learning of the Egyptians and the Greeks into 
vatious countries of Afia, where they continued to floutith, 
And when the tyranny and opprelfion of the feventh Ptolemy 
(Phyfcon), forced the Alexandrians to abandon.a city that. was 
perpetually ftreaming with the blood of its citizens, they found 
ati. afylum in ‘the Grecian ftates and in different,parts of Afia. 
And as this famguinary tyrant, in the mid of his cruel- 
ties, pretended and indeed thewed a fondnefs for Jiterature, the 
arts and the fatefiens, flonrithed even. in his ‘reign: the ‘migra- 
tions, therefore, at this: time, from the capital of Egypt, were 
NN 2 of 
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of the grcateft i importance and ufe to thofe nations among whom 
the refugees fettled. Unluckily for China, the wild thoun- 
tainous forefts towards the fouth, and the wide fandy deferts 
to the north, that render any, communication extremely diff- 
cult between this empire and the reft of Afia, together with 
their diflike for foreigners, feem, at this time, to have checked 
the progrefs of thofe arts and {cientes which had long flourifhed 
in’ Europe and in Africa. Their hiftory, at leaft, is fitent as to 
any communication with India, till a century nearly after the 
commencement of the Chriftian era, when the religion of Bu- 
dha found its way from Thibet intoChina 


Whether the burning of the works of the learned in China 
did or did not happen, appears, as already obferved, to admit of 
fome doubt ; but the antiquity, and the authenticity, of the five 
king, or claffics, feem to be fufficiently eftablifhed. And con- 
fidering the early periods in which they were written, they cer- 
tainly demonftrate a very fuperior degree of civilization. It has 
been obferved that, in this country, the arts, the {ciences, and 
literature, are not progreffive; and the five ding would lead 
one to conclude, that they have rather even been retrograde than 
ftationary. The names of thefe works are : | 


1. Shoo- king. A collection of records cad annals of various 
"_. princes, commencing more than 2000 years before Chrift. 


2, Shee-king. Odes, fonnets, and maxims; moft of them. fo 
abundant in metaphor, and fo obfcure, that much of 
the fenfe i is to be made out by the tranflator. 


4 Ye 
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3 Ye-king. The perfe& and the broken lines of Fo-/bee; 
the moft ancient reli& in China, and perhaps the firft 


attempt at written language: now W perfectly incompre- 
henfible. 


4. Chung-choo. Spring and autumn. The hiftory of fome of 
the kings of Zoo: the work principally of Cong-foo-t/e. 


s. Lee-kee. Ceremonies and moral duties. A compilation of 
Cong-foo-tfe. 


The lines of Fo-/bee puzzled even the great philofopher of 
the country, who declared himfelf diffatisfied with all the ex- 
planations of the commentators. The learned and ingenious 
Leibnitz fancied he difcovered in them a fyftem of binary 
arithmetic, by which all the operations and refults of numbers 
might be performed, with the help of two figures only, the 
cypher or zero 0, and an unit 1, the former being confidered as 
the conftant multiple of the latter, as 10 is of the unit. Thus 
1 would ftand for 1, 10 for two, 11 for three, 100 for four, and 
foon. Itis unneceflary to obferve, with how many incon- 
veniencies fuch a fyftem would be attended when reduced to 
practice. This difcovery of the binary feries, which the ma- 
thematician, in all probability, confidered only as a philofo- 
phical plaything, was communicated to Father Bouvet the 
Jefuit who, happening at that time to be engaged in decy- 
phering the lines of Fo-/bee, caught the idea and in an extacy 
of joy proclaimed to the world that Leibnitz = folved the 
Fo-theean riddle, 


The 
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The miffionaries of the Romifh charch are fo accuftomed to 
the myfteries with which their religion abounds, that every 
thing they meet with, and do not underftand, among a ftrange 
people, is alfo refolved into a myftery. Thus, the following 
figure, which the Chinefe, in allufion, to the regular lines de- 
{cribed on the back-thell of fome of the tortoifes, metaphori- 
cally call the myftic tortoife, has been fuppofed by fome of 
thefe gentlemen to contain the moft fublime doctrines of Chi- 
nefe philofophy ; that they embrace a fummary of ail that is 
perfe& and imperfe&, reprefent the numbers of heaven and 
earth, and fuch like jargon, which, it obvioufly appears, is no 
Jefs unintelligible to themfelves than to their readers. | 


Thefe famous lines, fuppofed t to be found on the back of a 
tortoife, are the following : 


Pes 4 
0 hh 


Who ‘does not perceive, at a + fingle glance, ia. this figure. the 
common fchool-boy’s trick of the magic fquare, or. placing the 
nine digits fo that bac fhall make the fum of :ffteen every 
way, thus, . 
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2lol4 
71513 
6/11/18 


and what are the perfect and imperfect numbers, but the odd 
and even digits diftinguifhed by open and clofe points? In like 
manner, I am inclined to believe, the feveral ways of placing 
thefe open and clofe points that occur in Chinefe books are li- 
terally nothing more than the different combinations of ‘the 
nine numerical figures, for which they are fubftituted. 





Mofkt of the other ding have been tranflated, wholly or in 
part, and publifhed in France. It may be obferved, however, 
that all the Chinefe writings, tranflated by the miffionaries, 
have undergone fo great a change in their European drefs, that 
they ought rather to be looked upon as originals than tranflations, 
It is true, a literal tranflation would be nonfenfe, but there is 
a great difference between giving the meaning of an author, 
and writing acommentary upon him. Sir William Jones ob- 
ferves that the only method of doing juftice to the. poetical 
compofitions of the Afiatics, is to give firft a verbal and then 
a metrical verlion. The moft barren fubje&, under his elegant 
pen, becomes replete with beauties. The following ftanza, 
from one of the odes of the face-hing, is an inftance of this re- 
mark. - It is calculated to have been written about the age of 
Homer ; ; and it confifts of fifteen characters. ; 


The peach-tree, how fair, how graceful, its leaves how blecaes 
: ing, 
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ing, how pleafant ; ; fach | is 2 bride, when fhe enters her bride. 
groom ’s houfe, and attends to her whole family. 


This is a fair tranflation, as no more expletives are inferted 
than fuch as were neceffary to.make up the fenfe, and it is one 
paraphrafed by Sir William Jones. 


«6 Gay child of aaiues the garden’ s queen, . 
’* Yon peach tree charms the roving fight ; 

‘* Its fragrant leaves how richly green! — 

‘* Its bloffoms, how divinely bright ! 


6 So foftly {miles the blooming bride, 
« By love and con{cious virtue:ted, | 

*¢ O’er her new manfion to prefide, | 
*¢ And placid joys around her fpread.”” 


The late Emperor Kien-Long was confidered among the beft 
poets of modern times, and the moft celebrated of his compofi- 
tions is an ode in praife of Tea, which has been painted on all 
the teapots intheempire. The following is a verbal tranflation, 
with fuch auxiliaries only as 8 were BEEeUery, to make the fenfe 
completgs 3 . 

“ Ona flow. fire fet a tripod, whofe colour and texture thew 
* itslong ufe; fill ix with clear fnow water; boil it as long as 
“ would be neceffary to turn fith white, and crayfith red; 
** throw it upon the delicate leaves of choice tea, in a cup of | 
“ < yoo, (a particular fort of porcelain). Let -it remain as long 
“ as the vapour rifes in a cloud, and leaves only a.thin mift 
: flosting on the furface. At your eafe, drink this precious. li, 
sc quor, which will chafe away the five caufes of trouble. We 
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“ can tafte and feel, but not defcribe, the flate of repofe pro- 
** duced by a liquor thus prepared.” 


He wrote, likewife, along defcriptive poem on the city and 
country of Moukden, in Mantchoo Tartary, which has been 
tranflated by fome of the miffionaries, and appears to poffefs 
much more merit than his ode on tea, of which, however, it is 
difficult to judge without a thorough knowledge of the language, 
asthe o de may owe its chief beauties and its fame more to the 
choice of the characters than to the founds, literal fenfe, or verfi- 
fication. To an European the Chinefe language appears to 
have few elegancies: it wants all the little auxiliaries that add 
grace and energy to thofe of Europe. In the Chinefe the 
beauty of an expreffion depends entirely on the choice of the 
chara&ter, and not on any fele&tion or arrangement of the 
monofyllabic founds. A character uniting a happy affociation 
of ideas has the fame effect upon the eye of the Chinefe, as a 
general theorem expreffed in fymbols has on a mathematician ; 
but in both cafes 2a man muft be learned to feel the beauties of 
the concife expreffion. Even in fpeaking the language has 
few expletives. ‘ Englifh good, Chinefe better,” to-day 
go, to-morrow come,” —‘ fea no bound, Kiang no bottom ;— 
«© well, not well ;”——-are modes of expreffion in which an Eu- 
ropean will not find much elegance. 


In addition to the defects of the language, there is another 
reafon why poetry is not likely ever to become a favourite pur- 
fuit, or to be cultivated with fuccefs, among the Chinefe. The 
{tate of fociety we have feen to be fuch as entirely to exclude 
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the paffion of love. A man, in ‘this couritry, marries only 
from neceffity, or for the fake of obtaining an heir to his pro- 
perty, who may facrifice to his manes, or becaufe the maxims | 
of the government have made it difgraceful to remain in‘a Mate 
of celibacy. The fine fentiments that ‘arife from the mutual 
endearment of two perfons enamoured of each other can 
therefore have no place in the breaft of a Chinefe: and it is to 
the effufions of a heart thus circumftanced, that poetry owes 
fome of its greateft charms. Nor can they be confidered.as a 
nation of warriors; and war, next to love, has ever been the 
favourite theme of the mules. 


_ The language is much better adapted to the concife ftyle of 
ethics, than the fublime flights of poetry. The moral precepts 
of Cong-foo-tfe difplay an excellent mind in the writer, and 
would. do honour to any age and nation. The following will 
| ferve as a ee of his fubjedts, ftyle, and manner. 


- There is one clear rule of condué : to ac& with finceritys and 
* to conform with all one’s foul, and,with all one’s ftrength, to 
“ this univerfal rule—do not any thing to another, that you 
“would not with another fhould do to you.” 


How conformable is this fentiment as well asthe words in which 
it is expreffed, to that of the great Author of our religion; a re- 
ligion whofe “ ways are ways of a and all whofe 
- — are peace.” 


 & Five 
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“‘ Five things ought -to be well obferved in the world: 
Juftice between the prince and the fubject; affection be- 


tween father and fon; fidelity between man and wife; fub- 
ordination among brothers; concord among friends. 


“ There are three fadical virtues: prudence to difcern, uni- 
verfal benevolence to embrace (all mankind); courage to 
fuftain. 


“© What pafies in a man’s mind is unknown to others: if you 
are wile, take great care of what none but yourfelf can fee. . 


“Examples are better for the people than precepts, 


© A wife man is his own moft-fevere cenfor: he is his own 


accufer, his own evidence, and his own judge.” 


*¢ A nation may accomplifh more by bravery than by fire 


and water. I never knew a people perith, who had courage 
for their fupport.” 


« An adie man will not purfue a —s Sonik he follows 
* the ftraight road, and walks therein fecure.” 


Having taken this fhort view of their language and literature, | 


I fhall now proceed to fhew the prefent ftate of the arts and 
{ciences, as far as the communications I had not only with the 
miffionaries, but. alfo with fome of the moft learned Chinefe, 
will allow me to pronounce on thefe points, The obfervations 


002 I have 
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I have to make muft of courfe be tery jerieral ;‘ thinute parti- 
- culars will not be expe€ted in a work‘of this nature. There is 
no branch of fcience which the Chinefe-affe& to value fo much, 
and underftand fo little, as aftronomy. The ‘neceffity “thdeed 
of being able to mark, with fome degree of precifion, the returns 
of the feafons and certain periods, in fo large a community, 
muft have direéted an early attention of the government to this 
fubje& ; and accordingly we find, that an aftronomical board 
has formed one of the ftate eftablifhments from the earlieft pe- 
tiods of their hiftory. Yet fo little progrefs have they made in 
this fcience, that the only part of its funQ@ions, which can be 
called aftronomical, has long been committed to the care of 
‘foreigners, whom they affect to hold in’ contempt and to con- 
fider as barbarians. The principal obje@& of this board is to 
frame and to publifh a national calendar, and to point out to the 
government the fuitable times and feafons for its important un- 
dertakings. Even when the marriage of a prince or princefs of 
the blood is about to take place, the commiffioners of aftronomy 
muft appoint a fortunate day for the celebration of the nup- 
tials, which is announced } in forms in the Pekin Gazette. 


In this important almanack, asin the Greek and Roman ca- 
lendars, are inferted all the fuppofed lucky and unlucky days in 
‘the year, predictions of the weather, days proper for taking me- 
dicine, commencing journies, taking home a wife, laying the 
foundation of a houfe, and other matters of moment, for enter- 
ing upon which particular times are affigned. To the fuperin- 
tendency of the Chinefe members of this auguft tribunal is com- 
mitted the aftrological part, a committee of whom is felected 
annually: 


® 
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annually for the execution of this important talk. Whether 
the men of letters, as they call themfelves, really believe in the 
abfurdities of judicial aftrology, or whether they may think it 
nectilary. to encourage the obfervance of popular fuperftitions, 
on political confiderations, I will not take upon me to decide. 
Tf, however, they fhould happer to. poflefa any fuch fuperior 
knowledge, great credit is due to them for aéting the farce with 
‘fuch apparent earneftnefs, and with fo much folemnity. The 
duration of the fame fyftem has certainly been long enouglf for 
them to have difcovered, that the multitude are more effectual- 
ly governed by opinion than by power. 


_ The phenomena of the heavenly bodies, to an enlightened 
and intelligent mind, furnifh the moft grand and: fublime fpec- 
‘tacle in nature; to the ignorant and fuperftitious, the moft 
awful. The common people of all countries, and: in all‘ ages, 
have confidered the occafional privation of the light of the two 
great luminaries of heaven as the forerunners of fome extraor- 
dinary event, whilft the more intelligent part of the community 
have turned thefe fuperftitious notions to their advantage. 
Thales. is faid to have been able to calculate the returns of 
eclipfes fix hundred years before the birth of Chrift;. of courle, 
he was well acquainted with the caufes by which they were 
produced; yet his countrymen were always filled with. fuper- 
ftition and terror onthe event of an-eclipfe, Plutarch has ob- 
ferved that Pericles learned front Anaxagoras to-overcome the 
terrors which the various phenomena of the heavens infpired 
into thofe who knew not their caufes; and he mentions a ftrik- 
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ing proof which he gave of this knowledge, on his expedition 
apainft Peloponnefus, when there happened an eclipfe of the fun. 
The fudden darknefs, being confidered. as an omen unfavour- 
able to the object of the expedition, occafioned a general ¢on- 
ftetnation. Pericles, obferving the pilot of his own galley to be 
frightened and confufed, took his cloak and placed it before 
his eyes, afking him at the fame time if he found any thing 
alarmiog, or of evil prefage, in what he then did? and upon 
his infwering in the negative: ‘* Where then is the difference,” 
faid Pericles, “* between this covering and the other, except 
‘* that fomething of greater extent than my cloak deprives us of 
*¢ the light of the fun?” Nor can it be doubted that Alexan- 
der when, on a ike occafion, previous t@ the battle of Arbéla, 
he commanded a facrifice to be made to the fun, the moon, 
and the earth, as being the three powers to which eclipfes were 
owing, did it merely to appeafe the fuperftitious notions of his 
army. ‘To fuppofe him ignorant of their caufes, would be pay- 
ing an ill compliment to his great mafter. Thus it might have 
been with regard to the Chinefe government, which, . whether 
through ignorance or policy, ftill continues to obferve with the 
greateft folemnity the fame ceremonies, or nearly fo, on the 
event of an eclipfe, which were in ufe among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, near’ two thoufand: years ago, When 
‘the moon was darkened by an eclipfe, their drums and clarions 
and trumpets were founded, under the notion that, by thelr 
fhrill and loud noile, they might aftitt 3 in relieving the labour- 
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“ A vak eclipfe darkens the neighbouring planet, 
‘* Sound there, found all our inftruments of war ; 
‘“« Clarions and trumpets, filver, brafs, and iron, 

_ © And beat a thoufand drums to help her labour.” 


The brazen gong is violently beat by the Chinefe on the fame 
occafion ; and that fuch an event may not pafs unobferved, and 
the luminary thereby be deprived of the ufual affiftance of mu- 
fic, to frighten away or tocharm the dragon, which they fup- 
pofe to have feized upon it, the great officers of ftate In every 
city and principal town are inftructed to give public notice of 
the time it will happen, according to the calculations ‘of the na- 
tional almanack. A rude projection of a lunar eclipfe, that 
happened whilft we wére at Tong-choo, was. {tuck up in the cor- 
ners of the ftreets; all the officers were in mourning, and alt 
bufinefs was fufpended for that day. When the Dutch Embaf- 
fadors were in Pekin, the fun was eclipfed on the 21{t of Janu- 
ary 1795, which happened to be the firft day of their new 
year: aday obferved through the whole empire with the greateft 
feftivity and rejoicing; and almoft the. only day.on which 
the bulk of the people refrain from their refpective occupa- 
tions. The Embaffador and his fuite were fummoned to court 
at the ufual hour of three in the morning. On arriving at the 
palace they were told that, in confequence of an eclipfe of the 
fun, which was about to happen on that day and which was 
a moft unfortunate event, portending an unhappy year to their 
country, the Emperor would not be vifible for three days, dur- 
ing which time the whole court would go into mourning; that 


the amufements, feafte, and entertainments ufual on this parti- 
| cular 
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cular day would be fufpended from one end of the or to 
the other. | 


Before an eclipfe happens, the members of the mathematical 
board and other learned men in office aflemble near the 
palace, each having in his hand a fketch of the obfcuration, in 
order to witnefs the truth of the aftronomer’s calculation. But 
if thefe people were not all iaterefted in making the calculation 
to dgree with the time and other circumftances of the eclipfe, the 
aftronomers would run no great hazard of being detected in an 
error, provided it was not a very glaring one, as they have no 
inftruments for meafuring time with any tolerable degree of ac- 

curacy. The moment the eclipfe begins, they all fall down on their 
knees, and bow their heads nine times to the ground, during 
which is ftruck up a horrible crafh of gongs, kettle-druma, 


trumpets, and other noify inftruments, intended to fcare the 
devouring dragon. 


From the obfervance ef fuch extravagant ceremonies it would 
not be fair to infer their total ignorance of the principles of 
aftronomy ; but that fuch is really the cafe, the latter part of 
their hiftory furnifhes abundant teftimony. In the thirteenth 
century, when Gen-gis Khan the Mongul Tartar firft entered 
China, and ‘his fucceflor Kublai Khan effected the conqueft of 
the country, the greatelt diforder and confufion prevailed in 
their chronology. They were neither able to regulate the rec- 
koning of time, nor to fettle the limits of the different provinces, 
nor even to afcertain the divifione of lands as allotted to the fee 
veral diftriats. Kublai, according to their own annals, held out en- 
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couragement for learned men to frequent his court from every 
part of the world, and through the means of the miffionaries, 
both of the Chriftian and Mahomedan faith, but principally the 
Jatter, and perhaps ftill more through the defcendants of the 
Greeks, who anciently fettled in Baétriana, many important 
improvements were then introduced into China. He caufed a 
regular furvey to be taken of the whole empire. He adjufted 
their chronology, and corrected the errors of their aftronomigal 
obfervations ; he imported various mathematical and aftronomi- 
cal inftruments from. Balk and Samarcand ; fuch as were then in 
ufe among the Chinefe being of a rude conftruGion, and unfit 
to make obfervations of the heavenly bodies with any tolerable 
degree of accuracy; and he repaired the grand communication 
by water that connects the northern with the fouthern extre- 
mities of the empire, a work, in the contemplation of which 
the mind is not more ftrongly impreffled with the grandeur and 
mapnitude of the object, than with the eee fenfe of its im- 
— utility. 


In fome of the early accounts of China, publithed ia Europe, 
we find the defcription of certain inftruments, faid to have 
been difcovered on a mountain near the city of Nankin, and 
afterwards placed by the Chinefe partly in that capital. and 
partly in- Pekin. On a more accurate examination of thofe in- 
ftruments it appeared, that they had afl been conftrutted for 
fome particular place lying under the 37th parallel of latitude ; 
from whence # followed, that all the obfervations. made with 
them at Pekia, which isin 39°. 55°. sorth, aswell as all thofe 
made at Nankin in 32°. 4. north, mutt have been entirely falée: 
= PP - and 
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and the very act of placing them fo diftant from the parallel 
for which they were conftrudted, is in itfelf a fufficient proof 
of the ignorance of the Chinefe in matters of this kind. 
Mr. Pauw has given the moft probable conjedture refpeéting 
thofe inftruments. He fuppofes them to have been made at 
Balk, in Ba@triana, by fome of thofe Greeks who--obtained the 
government of that province under the fucceffors of Alexander, | 
and that they had paffed into China during the period of the 
Mongul government. 


The death of Kublai Khan‘ was fpeedily followed by the 
total expulfion of the Tartars from China; and moft probably, 
at the fame time, of all thofe learned men they had been the 
means of introducing into the country; for when the empire 
was again fubdued by the Mantchoo Tartars, whofe race now 
fills the throne, Sus-chee, the firft Emperor of the prefent 
dynafty, obferves in an edict publifhed by him in 1650, that 
fince the expulfion of the Monguls, the Chinefe had not been 
able to make a correct almanack; and that error had been accu- 
mulating on error in their aftronomical obfervations and chro- 
nology. At this time, fome Mahomedans were again found to 
{uperintend the conftru@tion of the calendar; but the office de- 
volving, at length, upon a Chinefe, the unfortunate almanack- 
maker happened to infert a falfe intercalation, ‘affigning thirteen 
months to the year 1670, when it fhould have contained no 
more than twelve. This miftake was an event too fortunate to 
be overlooked by fome catholic miffionaries who, at that time, 
happened to bein the capital. They faw the advantages to be 
derived from convincing the Tartars of the ignorance of the 
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Chinefe in a. matter of the laft importance to the government, 
and they had.little doubt of fuccefs, where prejudice was al- 
ready operating in their favour. In fhort, the Europeans fuc- 
ceeded; the almanacks of that year were declared defective, 
were called in, a new edition printed off, and the poor alma- 
nack-maker ig faid to have been ftrangled. 


Fotr German Jefuits were then appointed to fill the vacant 
places in the tribunal of mathematics; and, being men of leafn- 
ing, they proved of no fmall ufeat court. After thefe the Por- 
tuguefe fucceeded to the appointments of regulating the calendar, 
three of whom, as already obferved, are now entrufted with 
this important office. Fortunately for thefe gentlemen, the 
Chinefe have no means of dete€ting any little inaccuracies that 
may happen in their calculations. I faw, and converfed with, 
numbers of their learned men at the palace of Yuen-min-yuen, 
but I can fafely fay, that not a fingle Chinefe, nor a Tartar, 
who fhewed themfelves there, were poffeffed of the flighteft 
knowledge of aftronomy, nor one who could explain any of the 
various phenomena of the heavenly bodies. Aftronomy with 
them confifts entirely in a certain Jargon of judicial aftrology ; 
and they remain firmly attached to the belief of the dotrines of 
their great philofopher, delivered more than two thoufand years 
ago, which teach them that “ the heaven.is round, the earth a 
st fquare fixed in the middle; the other four elements placed 
“ atits four fides: water tothe north; fire to the fouth ; wood 
“ to the eaft; and metal to the weft:” and they believe the 
ftars to be ftuck, like fo many nails, at equal diftances from the 
earth, in the blue vault of heaven. 
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As to the numerous eclipfes taken notice of in the re- 
cords of the country, they are mere repifters, noted down 
whenever they happened, and not predictions or the refult 
of calculations. It does not appear, indeed, that the Chi- 
nefe were, at any time, able to predi€& an eclipfe, notwith- 
ftanding all that has been faid in their favour oa this fubjeét. 
The reputed Chinefe tables, publithed by father Couplet, have 
been detected to be thofe of Tycho Brahe; and Caffini found 
the chronology of their eclipfes, publithed by Martidus, to be 
erroneous, and their returns impoffible. It could not indeed 
be otherwife; the defeCtivenefs of the calendar muft neceflarily 
falfify all their records as to time. 


Had the miffionaries been difpofed to confer a real fervice on 
the Chinefe, inftead of mifleading the world by their ftrange and 
wonderful accounts of this people; inftead of beftowing fo 
much time in tranflating into Chinefe a fet of logarithm tables 
for the ufe of Kaung./bee, the fecond Emperor of the prefent 
dynafty, of which they pretend. he was fo fond that he always 
carried them about with him fufpended to his girdle, they 
fhould rather have taught them the ufe, and the convenience, 
of the Arabic numbers, of whofe combinations and refults their 
own language is not capable, and have inftrudied a few of their 
youth in the principles of arithmetic and the mathematics. For 
fuch an omiffion, however, human nature can teadily find an 
excufe, It would be too great an inftance of felf-denial, to re- 
linquifh the advantages and the credit which their fuperior tkill 
had gained them over a valt empire, by making the individuals 
of that empire participate in theie knowledge. 


When 
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"When we reflect, fora moment, how many perplexities and 
difficulties were occafioned by the irregular coincidences af 
the folar and lunar periods, in the calendars of Europe, from the 
time of Julius Czfar to the altering of the ftyle by pope Gres 
gory, we may readily conceive how great muft be the errors in 
the chronology of a country, where the inhabitants are entirely 
ignorant even of the firft principles of aftronomy, and where 
they depended on the adventitious aid of foreigners, to enable 
them to carry into execution one of the moft important concerns 
of the government. 


Every thing of their own invention and difcovery carries 
with it fuch ftrong marks of originality, as cannot eafily be 
miftaken. The language declares itfelf to be moft unqueftion- 
ably the produ@tion of the country ; fo does the mariner’s com- 
pafs; and they have a cycle, or period, to affift their chrono- 
logy, of which I think none will difpute ‘with them the inven- 
tion, In their records it is carried back to the time of the Em- 
peror Whang-tee, the third from Fo-/oec. This cycle, confift- 
ing of fixty years, has no reference to the periods of the mo- 
tions or coincidences of the fun and moon, as one of the fame 
period among the Hindus, but is ufed merely as our century, 
to diftinguifh time into eras or ages. Inftead of denominating 
any given year the firft, fecond, or third year of fuch a cycle, 
they have affumed two fets of characters, one fet confifting of 
tea, and the other of twelve ; the firft are called the ten roots, 
and the fecond the twelve branches. The combination of a 
root and a branch gives a name fox the year ; and the different 


permutations, of which. they | are capable, fupply them with 
fixty 
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fixty diftinG titles, making the complete. cycle of fixty years. 
The nature of this period. may be rendered familiar to {uch as are 
not converfant with the cofbination of numbers, by afluming 
the numerals from 1 to 10 for the tea roots, and the letters of 
the alphabet from a to m, for the twelve branches, and by 
placing them in a circle, in the following manner, where the 
cycle begins with the letter a. 
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Suppofing thele letters and figures wo be Chinete sedans the 
firft year ef any cycle would ‘be~ called 12, the fecond. 2b, the 
third 3¢. and fo on to ro, the tenth-year; the eleventh would 


be 1/, the twelfth 2m, the thirteenth 32, and the fixtieth 
. 10M, 
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10m, when the whole revolution would be completed. This 
cycle, though always ufed in the records of their hiftory, never 
appears in the date of public aéts. Thefe only fpecify the time 
of the reign under which they are given, as the 1ft. 2d. or 3d, 
day of the rft. ad. or 3d moon, of the 1ft. ad. or 3d. year of the 
reign of fuch or fuch an Emperor. 


Little progrefs as they appear to have made in the {cience of 
aftronomy, their knowledge of geography, which fuppofes in- 
deed an acquaintance with the former, is equally limited. Their 
own empire was confidered to occupy the middle {pace of the 
{quare furface of the earth, the reft of which was made up of 
iflands. When the Jefuits firft entered China, they found the 
charts, even of their own country, rude and incorrect {ketches, 
without any fcale or proportion, wherein a ridge of mountains 
covered a whole province, and a river {wept away half of an- 
other. At prefent they have neat and accurate maps of the 
country, copied after the original furvey of the whole empire, 
undertaken and completed by the Jefuite, after feveral years of 


indefatigable labour. 


Although the Chinefe language be unfavourable for nu- 
mercial combinations it is admirably adapted for the concife 
operations of algebra, and the tesfe demanftrations of geome- 
try, to neither of which, however, has it: ever been made fub- 
fervient, both the one and the other being totally unknown in 
the country. Their arithmetic is mechanical. To find the 
aggregate of numbers,-a machine is in univerfal ufe, from the 
man of letters, to the meaneft fhopman behind his counter. 
By this machine, which is called a Swan-fan, arithmetical 
operations are reudered palpable, It confifts of a frame ri 
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awood, divided into two compartments bya bar Tuaning down 
the middle: through this bar, at right angles, are inferted a 
azumber of parallel wires, and on each wire, in one compart- 
ment, are five moveable balls, and in the other two, Thefe 
wires may be confidered as the afoeading and defcending powers 
of a numeration table; proceeding in a teafold proportion ; fo 
that if a ball upon any of the wires; in the larger compartment, . 
be “placed againft the middle bar, and called’ unity or ene, a ball 
on the wire next above it will reprefent ten, and one on the 
next one hundred ; do, alfo, a ball on the wire next below that 
exprefiing uinity will be one-tenth, the next lower ‘ane. hun 
dredth, and the third one thoufandth, part of an unt ; and the 
bails on the correfponding wires in the fmaller compartment 
will be five, fifty, five hundred, five-tenths, five tundredths, 
five thoufandths; the value or power of each of thefe, in the 
Tmaller divifion, bang always five tintes as mack as of thofe in 
the larger. ‘In the following figure, fuppofe X be afflumed as the 
line of units, the lines-to the right will be integers deciavally in- 
éreafing, and thofe to the left fraQtional parte-devimalty decreak 
ing ; and the Swan-fan in the prefent ere ‘of the balle, witl 
— the number 572916 saawee , | 
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This is clearly a fyftem of decimal arithmetic, which, for the 
eafe, fimplicity, and convenience of its operations, it were to 
be wifhed was generally adopted in Europe, inftead of the 
endlefs ways in which the integer is differently divided in dif- 
ferent countries, and in the different provinces of the fame 
country. The Swaa-pan would be no bad inftrument for 
teaching to a blind perfon the operations of arithmetic. Yet, 
paradoxical as it may feem, thcfe operations, as performed by 
the Chinefe, like their written characters, require more the ex- 
ercife of the eye than of the mind. The fimple addition or fub- 
traction of the little balls to, or frofn, the middle bar, fhews at 
once by their difpofition on the board the refult of any required 
combination. The invention of it I think may fairly be attri- 
buted to the Chinefe ; though it has been tompared, how juftly 
I cannot pretend to fay, to the Roman abacus. 


It has been obferved, and perhaps with a great deal of truth, 
that the arts which fupply the luxuries, the conveniencies, and 
the neceffaries of life, have derived but little advantage in the 
firft inftance from the labours and fpeculations of philofophers ; 
that the ingenuity of artifts, the accidental or progreffive dif- 
coveries of common workmen, in any particular branch of bufi- 
nefs, have frequently afforded data, from which, by the rea- 
fonings and inveftigations of philofophers, hints,have fome- 
times been ftruck out for arriving at the fame ends by a fhorter 
way; that the learned are therefore more properly to be con- 
fidered as improvers than inventors. Of this mortifying truth, 
the Chinefe afford many ftrong examples in their arts and ma- 
nufactures, and particularly in fome of thofe operations that 
have a reference to chemiftry, which cannot here be faid to 
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exift as a {cience, although feveral branches are in common 
practice as chemical arts. Without poffefling any theory con- 
cerning the affinities of bodies, or attractions of cohefion or 
aggregation, they clarify the muddy waters of their rivers, for 
immediate ufe, by ftirring them round with a piece of alum in 
a hollow bamboo; a fimple operation which, experience has 
taught them, will caufe the clayey particles to fall to the bot- 
tom: and having afcertained the fa@, they have given them- 
felves no further trouble to explain the phenomenon. 


In like manner, they are well acquainted with the effe@ of 
fteam upon ceftain bodies that are immerfed in it; that its heat 
is much greater than that of boiling water. Yet, although for 
ages they have been in the conftant practice of confining it in 
clofe veffels, fomething like Papin's digefer, for the purpofe of 
foftening horn, from which their thin, tranfparent, and capa- 
cious lanterns are made, they feem not to have difcovered its 
extraordinary force when thus pent up; at leaft, they have 
never thought of applying that power to purpofes which animal 
ftrength has not been adequate to effeQ. ‘They extract from 
the three kingdoms of nature the moft brilliant colours, which 
they have alfo acquired the art of preparing and mixing, fo 
as to produce every intermediate tint; and, in their richeft and 
moft lively hues, they communicate thefe colours to filks, cote 
tons, and paper; yet they have no theory on colours. 


The procefs of {melting iron from the ore is well known to 
them ; and their caft ware of this metal is remarkably thin and 
light. ‘They have alfo an imperfect knowledge of converting 
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it into fteel, but their manufactures of this article are not to be 
mentioned with thofe of Europe, I will not fay of England, 
becaufe it ftands unrivalled in this and indeed almoft every 
other branch of the arts. Though their caft-iron wares appear 
light and neat, and are annealed in heated ovens, to take off 
fomewhat of their brittlenefs, yet their procefs of rendering 
caft iron malleable is imperfeét, and all their manufa@tures of 
wrought iron are confequently of a very inferior kind, not 
only in workmanfhip but alfo in the quality of the metal. 
In moft of the other metals their manufaQures are above mee 
diocrity. Their trinkets of filver fillagree are extremely neat, 
and their articles of tootanague are highly finifhed. 


With the ufe of cannon they pretend to have been long 
acquainted. When Gengis-Khan cntered China, in the thir- 
teenth century, artillery and bombs and mines are faid to have 
been employed on both fides; yet when the city of Macao, in 
the year 1621, made a prefent to the Emperor of three pieces 
- of artillery, it was found neceflary to fend along with them - 
three men to inftru& the Chinefe how to ufe them. The in- 
troduction of matchlocks, I am inclined to think, is of no 
very ancient date; they wear no marks of originality about 
them, like other articles of Chinefe invention; on the- con- 
trary, they are exact models of the old Portugueze matchlock ; 
and differ in nothing from thofe which ftill continue to be 
carried, as an article of commerce, by this nation to, Cochin- 
china. There can be no doubt, however, of the ufe of gun- 
powder being known to the Chinefe long before the Chriftian 
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In a very ancient treatife on the military art, there is a 
detailed account of the manner how to annoy an enemy's 
gamp, by fpringing a mine with gunpowder; but this treatife 

makes no mention of cannon. ‘Fire-works, made generally of 
gunpowder, filings of zinc, camphor, and other ingredients, 
are defcribed in various old tra€ts. It is eafily conceived, that 
the deflagration of nitre was.likely to be firft noticed in thofe 
ceuntries where it is the fpontaneous and abundant production 
of the earth, which is the cafe on the elevated defarts of Tar- 
tary and Thibet, and on the low and extenfive plains of India 
and China. The gunpowder, however, made by the Chinefe 
is extremely bad. . They have no particular manufa@tory, but 
each individual makes his own. It is in faé& one part of the 
foldier’s. employment to prepare his own gunpowder. -The 
ufual proportions, according to Van-ta-gin's information are, 


50 pounds of nitre, 
25 —————— fulphur, 
25 charcoal, 


They know not the art of granulating the pafte, as in Europe, 
but ufe it in a coarfe powder, which fometimes cakes together 
into a folid mafs; and from the impurity ‘of the nitre, (no 
means appearing to be employed for extracting the common 
falt it ufually contains) the leaft expofure to the air, by attra@ing 
the moifture, makes it unfit for fervice. ‘This may be one reafon 
for their objection to firelocks. | 





‘Ie has been remarked, that the three great difcoveries of the 
magnetic needle, of gunpowder, and of printing, in Europe, 
followed clofe upon the return of the famous traveller Marco 
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Polo. It was the boaft indeed of Caung-/bee to the Jefuits, 
when they inftructed him in fome of the fciences of Europe, 
that the latter country was neither acquainted with the mari- 
ner’s compafs, nor with the art of printing, nor with gun-- 
powder, till they had been in common ufe in China near 
two thoufand years. As to gunpowder, it is prett¥ obvious, 
that our countryman Roger Bacon was well acquainted with 
the ingredients that enter into its compofition. In more than 
one part of his works. he obferves, that with faltpetre and 
other articles may be made a fire that will inflame to-a great 
diftance; and in one place he ftates, that with fulphur, faltpetre, 
and fomething elfe, which he difguifes under two or three 
barbarous words, a compofition may be made, by which the. 
effets of thunder and of lightning may‘be.imitated. Bacon 
died in the year 1292, and Marco Polo returned to Europe in 
1295; fo that he could not poflibly have received any hint 
to lead towards the difcovery through the channel of the 
Venetian traveller *. 


If the Chinefe had, at any period of their hiftory, been: 
acquainted with the art of calting large cannon, and of making 


* 'Fhe invention, in Europe. is ufually attributed to one Schwartz, a ‘Geinw 
Monk, about the year 1354, which, Kowéver, is very doubtful, as there’ is every 
reafon to believe that cannon was made ufe.of at the’ battle of Creflz, which hap- 
pened. in the year 1346. And Mariana, in his account of the fiege.of Algeziras by 
the Spaniards, in the year 1342, or 1343, as quoted by Bifhop Watton, obferves, 
*‘ that the Moors very much annoyed the Chriftians with theie isan fhot ;”” and. he 
further adds, that “* this is the fir! mention made in hiftory of the ufe of gunpowder 
“ and ball.” It is therefore extremely probable, that the firft introduction of 
gunpowder into. Europe was by fome Mahomedans from the eaftward, and that 
Schwartz was not the inventor, although he might perhaps have been the firk 
publither of the difcovery. 
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ufe of them in their wars, it is fcarcely probable they would 
ever have loft it. Yet it is very certain the two Jefuite, Schaal 
and Verbieft, took great pains to inftruG them in the method 
of cafting cannon; in which, however, they have not made 
any progrefe or impfovement. ! obferved, near one of the 
gates of Pekin, a few rude, ill-thapen, and difproportionate 
pieces, lying unmounted on the ground, and thefe, with 
fome of the fame kind on the frontiers of Canton, and a few 
pieces, apparently twelve pounders, at Hang-tchex-foo, which 
had wooden pent-houfes erected over each, were the only 
cannon that we noticed in the whole country. Whether the 
fpecimens, exhibited in the annexed plate, which were drawa 
by the late Captain Parith of the Royal Artillery, be originally 
of Chinefe invention, or borrowed from fome other nation, I 
cannot take upon me to decide; but fuch are the pioces which 
are fometimes found, {cattered about the gates of fome of their 
cities, 


Mr. Bell, who vilited China tn the fuite of the Ruffian Em- 
baffador, near a century ego, remarks, that “ towards the 
“‘ weftern extremity of the Great Wall, he obferxed fome 
‘“ hundreds of old cannon piled up in one of the towers, each 
‘© compoled of three or four pieces of hammered iron, joined 
“ and faftened together with hoops of the fame metal.” It is 
probable indeed that the‘Chinefe, like the Hindoos, before the 
time -of ‘Schaal and Verbieft, made ufe of cannon of wrought 
iron, which were hooped together! Hike thofe mentioned by 
‘Mr. Bell, 
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In making their falutes, of which they are not fparing, they 
invariably employ three {mall petards, or piftol-barrels rather, 
which are ftuck ere& in the ground ; and in firing thefe fmall 
pieces the foldiers are fo afraid, that they are.-difcharged by 
a train laid from one to the other. When Captain Parith 
caufed a few rounds to be fired from two field-pieces, which 
were among the prefents for the Emperor, in as quick fuc- 
ceffion as poflible, the Chinefe officers very coolly obferved, 
that their own foldiers could do it juft as well, and perhaps 
better. And when Lord Macartney afked the Ex-viceroy of 
Canton if’ he would with to fee his guard go through the diffe- 
rent evolutions as practifed in Europe, he replied with equal in- 
difference, “ That they could not poffibly be new to him, who 
‘“ had been fo much engaged in the: ware on the frontiers of 
“ Tartary ;”” though the chances are, that he had never before 
feen a firelock: with. fuch ridiculous affeGtation of fuperiority, 
and contempt for other nations, does. the unconquerable pride 
of this people infpire them. -It feems, indeed, to be laid down 
as a general principle, never to. be caught in the admiration of 
any thing brought among them by foreigners. Whenever a 
man of rank came to look at the prefents, if obferved by any 
of us, he would carelefsly glance his eye over them, and affed 
as much indifference as if he was in the daily habit of viewing 
things of the fame kind. 7 | 


A French phyfician, who travelled in China, fays he never 
faw an alembic or diftillatory apparatus in the whole country. 
The art of diftillation, however, is very well known, and in 
common practice. Their Saw-tchgo, (literally burnt wine), is 
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an ardent fpirit diftilled from various kinds of grain, but moft 
commonly from rice, of a ftrong empyreumatic flavour, not 
unlike the f{pirit known in Scotland by the name of whifkey. 
The rice is kept in hot water till the grains are fwollen; it is 
then mixed up with water in which has been diffolved a pre- 
paration called pe-éa, confifting of rice-flour, liquorice-root, 
annifeed, and garlic; this not only haftens fermentation, but is 
fuppofed to give it a peculiar flavour.. The mixture then 
undergoes diftillation. The Sau-tchoo, thus prepared, may be 
confidered as the bafis of the beft arrack, which in Java is 
exclufively the manufafture of Chinefe, and is nothing more 
than a rettification of the above fpirit, with the addition of 
molaffes and juice of the cocoa-nut tree. Before diftillation 
.the liquor is fimply called teboo, or wine, and in this ftate is a 
very infipid and difagreeable beverage. The vine grows ex- 
tremely well in all the provinces, even as far north as Pekin, 
byt the culture of it feems'to meet with little encouragement, 
and no wine is made from the juice of the grape, except by 
the miffionaries near the capital. 


The manufacture of cantien ware, as far as depends upon 
the preparation of the materials, they have carried to a pitch 
-of perfe@ion not hitherto equalled by any nation, except the 
Japanefe, who are allowed to excel them, not only in this 
branch, but alfo in ail artictes ‘of lacquered and varnifhed ware, 
‘which fetch exorbitant prices even in China. The beauty of 
their porcelain, in a great degree, depends upon the extreme 
labour and attention that is paid to the affortment, and the 
preparation of the different articles etnployed. Thefe are in 
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general a fine fort of clay called Kao-lin which is a fpecies 
of Soap-rock, and a granite called Pe-tun-t/e, compofed chiefly 
of quartz, the proportion of mica being very fmall. Thefe 
materials are ground down and wafhed with the greateft care; 
and when the pafte has been turned or moulded into forms, 
each piece is put into a box of clay before it goes into the 
oven; yet with every precaution, it frequently happens (fo 
much is this art ftill a work of chance) that a whole oven 
runs together and becomes a mafs of vitrified matter. Neither 
the Chinefe nor the Japanefe can boaft of giving to the ma- 
terials much elegance of form. With thofe inimitable models 
from the Greek and Roman vafes, brought into modern ufe by 
the ingenious Mr. Wedgwood, they will not bear a compari- 
fon. And nothing can be more rude and ill-defigned than 
the grotefque figures and other objeéts painted, or rather 
daubed, on their porcelain, which however are generally the 
work of the wives and children of the labouring poor. That 
they can do better we have evident proof; for if a pattern 
be fent out from England, the artifts in Canton will execute it 
with {crupulous exactnefs; and their colours are inimitable. 


The manufacture of glafs was totally unknown among them 
until the laft century when, at the recommendation of the Je- 
fuits, a family was engaged to go from France to Pekin, for the 
purpofe of introducing the art of glafs-making into the country. 
The attempt failed of fuccefs, and the concern, at the death of 
the manager, was brokenup. In Canton they melt old broken 
glafs and mold it into new forms; and they have been taught 


to coat plates of gla with filver, which are partially ufed as 
RR looking- 
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looking-glaffes ; but their common mirrors are of polifhed me- 
tal, which is apparently a compofition of copper and zinc. 


The pride, or the policy, of the government affeCting to de- 
{pife any thing new or foreign, and the general want of encou- 
ragement to new inventions, however ingenious, have been 
greatly detrimental to the progrefs of the arts and manufactures. 
The people difcover no want of genius to conceive, nor of dex- 
terity to execute; and their imitative powers have always been 
acknowledged to be very great. Of the truth of this remark 
we had feveral inftances at Yuen-min-yuen. The complicated 
glafs luftres, confifting of feveral hundred pieces, were taken 
down, piece by piece, in the courfe of half an hour, by two 
Chinefe, who had never feen any thing of the kind before, and 
were put up again by them with equal facikty ; yet Mr. Parker 
thought it neceflary for our mechanics to attend at his ware- 
houfe feveral times to fee them taken down and again put to- 
gether, in order to be able to manage the bufinefs on their ar- 
rival in China. A Chinefe undertook to cut a flip of glafs from 
a large curved piece, intended to cover the great dome of the 
planetarium, after our two artificers had broken three fimilar 
Pieces in attempting to cut them with the help of the diamond. 
The man performed it in private, nor could he be prevailed on to 
fay in what manner he accomplifhed it. Being a little jagged 
along the margin, I fufpe& it was not cut but fratured, per- 
haps by pafling a heated iron over a line drawn with water, or 
fome other fluid. It is well known that a Chinefe in Canton, 
on being fhewn an European watch, undertook, and fucceeded, 
to make one like it, though he had never feen any thing of the 
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kind before, but it was neceflary to furnifh him with a main 
{pring, which he could not make: and they now fabricate in 
Canton, as well as in London, and at one third of the expence, 
all thofe ingenious pieces of mechani(m which at one time were 
fent to China in fuch vaft quantities from the repofitories of 
Coxe and Merlin. The mind ofa Chinefe is quick and appre- 
henfive, and his {mall delicate hands are formed for the execu- 
tion of neat work. 


The manufature of filks has been eftablifhed in China at a 
period fo remote, as not to be afcertained from hiftory ; but the 
time when the cotton plant was firft brought from the northern 
parts of India into the fouthern provinces of China is known, 
and noticed in their annals. That fpecies of the cotton plant, 
from which is produced the manufacture ufually called nankin 
cotton, is faid toloofe its peculiar yellow tint in the courfe 
of two or three years when cultivated in the fouthern provinces,. 
owing, in all probability, to the great heat of the weather and 
continued funfhine. I have raifed this particular fpecies at the 
Cape of Good Hope where, upon the fame plant, as well as 
on others produced from its feed, the pods were as full and 
the tint of as deep a yellow in the third year as inthe firft. As 
is generally the cafe in moft of their manufactures, thofe of filk 
and cotton do not appear to have lately undergone progreilive 
improvement. The want of proper encouragement from the 
government, and the rigid adherence to ancient ufage, have 
rendered indeed all their fabricks f{tationary. 
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- OF all the mechanical arts that in which they feem to have 
attained the higheft degree of perfection is the cutting of ivory. 
In this branch they ftand unrivalled, even at Birmingham, that 
great nurfery of the arts and manufactures where, I under- 
ftand, it has been attempted by means of a machine to cut ivory 
fans and other articles, in imitation of thofe of the Chinefe; but 
the experiment, although ingenious, has not hitherto fucceeded 
-to that degree, fo as to produce articles fit to vie with thofe of 
the latter. Nothing can be more exquifitely beautiful than 
the fine open work difplayed in a Chinefe fan, the fticks of 
which would feem to be fingly cut by the hand, for whatever 
pattern may be required, or a fhield with coat of arms, or a 
cypher, the article will be finifhed according to the drawing at 
the fhorteft notice. The two, outfide fticks are full of bold 
fharp work, undercut in fuch a manner as could not be per- 
formed any other way than by the hand. Yet the moft finifhed 
and beautiful of thefe fans may be purchafed at Canton for 
five to ten Spanifh dollars *. Out of a folid ball of ivory, with 
ahole in it not larger than half an inch in diameter, they will 
cut from nine to fifteen diftin@ hollow globes, one within an- 
ather, all loofe aad capable of being turned round in every di-- 
reGion, and each of them carved full of the fame kind of open 
work that appears on the fans. Avery {mall fum of money 
is the price of one of thefe difficult trifles. Models of temples, 


* 1 am aware that thofe laboured pieces, of Tralian make, of ivory cut into land- 
fcapes, with houfes, trees, and figures; fometimes fo fmall as to be comprehended 
within the compafs of a ring, may be quoted againft me; but the work of a folitary 
and fecluded monk to beguile the weary hours, is not to be brought in competition 
with that of a common Chinefe artift, by which he earns his livelihood. 
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pagodas, and other pieces of architeéture, are beautifully worked 
in ivory; and from the thavings, interwoven with pieced 
of quills, they make neat bafkets and hats, which are as light 
and pliant as thofe of ftraw. In fhort, all kinds of toys for 
children, and other trinkets and trifles, are executed in a neater 
manner and for lefs money in China, than in any other part 
of the world. 


The various ufes, to which that elegant fpecies of reed called 
the bamboo is applied, would require a volume to enumerate. 
Their chairs, their tables, their fkreens, their bedf{teads and 
bedding, and many other houfehold moveables, are entirely 
conftructed of this hollow reed, and fome of them in a manner 
fufficiently ingenious and beautiful kis ufed on board fhips 
for poles, for fails, for cables, for rigging, and for caulking. 
In hufbandry for carts, for wheelbarrows, for wheels to raife 
water, for fences, for facking to hold grain, and a variety of 
‘other utenfils. The young fhoots furnifh an article of food; 
and the wicks of their candles are made of its fibres. It ferves 
to embellith the garden of the prince, and to cover the cottage 
of the peafant. It is the inftrument, in the hand of power, that 
keeps the whole empire in awe. In fhort, there are few ufes to 
which a Chinefe cannot apply the bamboo, either entire or 
fplit into thin laths, or further divided into fibres to be twifted 
into cordage, or macerated into a pulp to be manufactured in- 
to paper, 

That “ there is nothing new under the fun,” was the obfer-. 
vation of a wife man in days of yore. Imprefled with the 
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fame idea an ingenious and learned modern author * has writ- 
ten a book to prove, that all the late difcoveries and inventions 
of Europe were known to the ancients. The difcovery of mak- 
ing paper from ftraw, although new, perhaps, in Europe, is of 
very ancient date in China. The ftraw of rice and other grain, 
the bark of the mulberry-tree, the cotton fhrub, hemp, nettles, 
and various other plants and materials, are employed in the 
. paper manufadtories of China, where fheets are prepared of 
- fuch dimenfions, ‘that a fingle one may be had to cover the 
whole fide of a moderate fized room. The finer fort of paper 
for writing upon has a furface as {mooth as vellum, and is 
wathed with a ftrong folution of alum to prevent the ink from 
finking. Many old perfons and children earn a livelihood by 
wafhing the ink from written paper, which, being afterwards 
beaten and boiled to a pafte, is ree-manufaQured into new theets; 
and the ink is alfo feparated from the water, and preferved for 
future ufe. To this article of their manufa@ture the arts in 
our own country owe fo many advantages, that little requires 
to be faid in its favour. The Chinefe, however, acknowledge 
their obligations to the Coreans for the improvements in mak- 


ing ink, which, not many centuries: ago, were received from 
them. | 


As to the art of printing, there can be little doubt of its an- 
tiquity in China, yet they have never proceeded beyond a 
wooden block. The nature, indeed, of the character is fuch, 
that moveable types would {carcely be practicable. It is true, 


# Mr. Dutens., 
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the component parts of the charaéters are fufficiently fimple 
and few in number; but the difficulty of putting them together 
upon the frame, intothe multitude of forms of which they are 
capable, is perhaps not to be furmounted. 


Like the reft of their inventions the chain-pump which, in 
Europe, has been brought to fuch perfe€tion as to conftitute 
an effential part of fhips of war and other large veffels, con- 
tinues among the Chinefe nearly in its primitive ftate, the prin- 
cipal improvement fince its firft invention confifting in the fub- 
ftitution of boards or bafket-work for wifps of ftraw. Its power 
with them has never been extended beyond that of raifing a 
{mall ftream of water up an inclined plane, from one refervoir 
to another, to ferve the purpofes of irrigation. They are of dif- 
ferent fizes, fome worked by oxen, fome by treading in a wheel, 
and others by the hand. 


The great advantages attainable from the ufe of mechanical 
powers are either not underftood or, purpofely, not employed. 
In a country of fuch vaft population, machinery may perhaps 
be confidered as detrimental efpecially as, at leaft, nine-tenths 
of the community muft derive their fubfiftence from manual la- 
bour. It may be a queftion, not at all decided in their minds, 
whether the general advantages of facilitating labour, and gain- 
ing time by means of machinery, be fufficient to counterba- 
Jance the individual diftrefs that would, for a time, be occa- 
fioned by the introdudtion of fuch machinery. Whatever the 
reafon may be, no fuch means are to be met with in the coun- 


try. Among the prefents that were carried out for the Empe- 
ror 
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ror were an apparatus for the air pump, various articles for 
conducting a fet of experiments in ele@ricity, and the models 
of a complete fet of mechanical powers placed upon a brals pil- 
Jar. The Emperor, happening to caft his eye upon them, en- 
quired of the eunuch in waiting for what they were intended. 
This mutilated animal, although he nad been daily ftudying the 
nature and ufe of the feveral prefents, in order to be able to fay 
fomething upon them when they. fhould be exhibited to his 
mafter, could not fucceed in making his Imperial Majefty 
comprehend the intention of the articles in queftion. “ I 
“ fancy,” fays the old monarch, “ they are meant as play- 
“ things for fome of my great grandchildren.” 


The power of the pulley is underflood by them, and is ap- 
plied on board all their large veflels, but always in a fingle 
ftate; at leaft, I never obferved a block with more than one 
wheel in it. The principle of the lever fhould alfo feem to be 
well knowa, as all their valuable wares, even filver and gold, 
are weighed with the fteelyard: and the tooth and pinion 
wheels are ufed in the conftru@ion of their felf-moving toys, 
and in all their rice-mills that are put in motion by a water 
wheel. But none of the mechanical powers are applied on the 
great {cale to facilitate and to expedite labour. Simplicity is the 
. Jeading feature in all their contrivances that relate to the arts 
and manufactures. The tools of every artificer are of a con- 
ftruction the moft fimple that it fhould feem poffible to make 
them, and yet each tool is fo contrived as to anfwer feveral pur- 
pofes. Thus, the bellows of the blackfmith, which is nothing 
more than a hollow cylinder of wood, with a valyular pifton, 
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befide blowing the fire, ferves for his feat when fet on end, 
and as a box to contain the reft of his tools. The barber’s 
bamboo bafket, that contains his apparatus, is alfo the feat for 
his cuftomers, The joiner makes ufe of his rule as a walking 
ftick, and the cheft that holds his tools ferves him as a bench 
to work on. The pedlar’s box anda large umbrella are fuf- 
ficient for him to exhibit all his wares, and to form his little 
fhop. | | | 


Little can be faid in favour of the ftate of the fine arts in thie 
country. Of their poetry, modern and ancient, I have given 
a fpecimen; but I think it right once more to obferve that, 
with regard to Afiatic compofitions, Europeans cannot form a 
proper judgment, and more efpecially of thofe of the Chinefe, 
which, to the myfterious and obfcure expreffions of metaphor, 
add the difadvantage of a language that fpeaks but little to the 
ear; a whole fentence, or a combination. of ideas, being fome- 
times fhut up in a fhort monofyllable, whofe beauties are moft 
ftudioufly addrefled to the fenfe of feeing alone. 


Of the other two fifter arts, painting and mufic, a more de- 
cided opinion may be paffed. Of the latter I have little to ob- 
ferve. It does not feem to be cultivated as a fcience: it is neither 
learned as an elegant accomplifhmemt, nor practifed as an amufe- 
ment of genteel life, except by thofe females who are educated 
for fale, or by fuch as hire themfelves out for the entertainment 
of thofe who may be inclined to purchafe their favours. And 


as the Chinefe differ in their ideas from all other ‘nations, thefe 
$s women 
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women play generally upon wind inftruments, fach as {mall 
pipes and flutes ; whilft the favourite inftrument of the men is 
the guittar or fomething not very unlike i ity fome of which have 
‘two ftriags, fome four, and others feven. Eunuehs, and the 
loweft clafs of perfons, are hired to play; and the merit of a 
performance fhould feem to confift in the intenfenefs of the noife 
brought out of the different inftruments. The gong or, as they 
-callit, the /oa is admirably adapted ‘for this purpofe. This inftru- 
ment is a fort of fhallow kettle, or rather the lid of a kettle, which 
they ftrike with a wooden mallet covered with Jeather. The 
compofition is faid to be copper, tin, and bifmuth. They have alfo 
akind of clarinet, three or four different forts of trumpets, and a 
ftringed inftrument not unlike a violoncello. Their fag is a 
combination of uneven reeds of bamboo, not unlike the pipe 
of Pan; the tones are far from being difagreeable, but its con- 
ftru€tion is fo wild and irregular, that it does not appear to be 
reducible to any kind of icale. Their kettle drums are ge. 
nerally fhaped like barrels; and thefe, as well.as different-fized 
bells fixed in a frame, conftitute parts in their facred mu- 
fic. They have alfo an inftrument of mufic which confitts 
of ftones, cut into the fhape of a carpenter’s fquare, each ftone 
fufpended by the corner in a wooden frame. Thofe which I 
faw appeared to belong to that {pecies of the filicious genus 
ufually called Gneifs, a fort of flaty granite. In the Kefwick 
mufeum are mufical ftones of the fame kiad, which were picked 
up in a rivulet at the foot of Skiddaw mountain; but thefe feem 
to contain {mall pieces of black fhorl or tourmaline. It is ine 
deed the boaft of their hiftorians, that the whole empire of na- 
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ture has been laid under contribution in order to complete their 
fyftem of mufic: that:the fkins of animals, the fibres of plants, 
metals, ftones, and baked earths, have all been employed in 
the produétion of founds. Their inftruments, it is true, are 
fufficiently varied, both as to fhape and materials, but I know 
of none that is en tolerable to an European ear. An Englith 
gentleman in Canton took fome pains to colle& the various in- 
ftruments of the country, of which the annexed plate is a re- 
-prefentation, but his catalogue is not complete. 





A Chinefe band generally. plays, or endeavours to play, in. 
unifon, and fometimes an in fument takes the oftave; but 
they never attempt to play in feparate parts, confining their 
art to the melody only, if I may venture. to apply a name of fo 
much {weetnefs to an aggregation of harth founds, They have 
not the leaft notion of counter-point, or playing in parte: an 
invention indeed to: which the elegant Greeks had not arrived, 
and which was unknown i in aes as well as Afia, until the 
monkifh ages. | 


I never heard but one fingle Chinefe who could be faid to fing 
with feeling or plaintivenefs, Accompanied with a kind of guittar, 
he fung the following air in praife of the flower Moo-/ee, which 
it feems is one of the moft popular fongs in the whole country. 
The fimple melody was taken down by Mr. Hittner, and I 
underftand has been publifhed in London, with head and tail- 
pieces, accompaniments, and all the refined arts of European 
mufic ; fo that it ceafes to be a {pecimen of the plain melody of 

$s2 China. 
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China. I have therefore given it in its unadorned ftate, as fung 
and played by the Chinefe, together with the words of the firft 
ftanza, and their literal tranflation. 


MOO-LEE-W HA. 





=; te eer tes _ oo eerie —— 
i — ee ao =——— 
Moo-LEE-WHA. 
| 


- 2 8 4 8. 
flau ye-to fen wha, 

6 7 $8 9 160 =%& mR 6g 
Yeu tchau yeu sie lo tfai go hia 
4 8635 26 17 i$ | 19 
Go pun tai, poo tchoo mun 

a0 ar 0s gt a3 24 OS 


Twee tcho fien wha ul lo. 


II. 
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x 8 $ 4 5 6 
Hau ye to Moo-lee wha 
7 8 71> #I 2 
Man yuen wha kai oy poo gue quec ta 
15 136 17. 18 439 20 
Go pun tat tfat ye ta 
a! 23 23 24 85 26 27 
Tai you kung kan wha jin ma. 


Literal Tranflation. 
I, 


os delightful this branch of freth flowers 
One morning ane aay it was dropped in my houfe 
the owner will: weat it not out . doors 


20 ar a3 85 


But I will hold the freth flower and be happy. 
II. 


How delightful thie branch of the Moo-lee flower 
In the full plot of fowers blowing freely none excels it 
¢ the ence will wear this gathered branch 
Wear it yet fear, the flower feen, men will envy. 
I have thought it not amifs to fubjoin a few other airs of the 
popular kind, which were written by the fame gentleman at 


Canton, who made the drawings of their mufical inftruments. 
1 
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CHINESE POPULAR AIRS. 
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No. III. 
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No. VII. 
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They have no other notion of noting do) “uh 
of employing a chatacter exprefling. the name armerery note in 
the fcale ; and even this imperfea way they. learned from Pe-. 
retra the Jefuit. They affefted to -diflike. the Henbaflader’ 8 

“band which they pretended to fay: produced. n6. muGcy buf. 2 
confufion of noifes; yet the Emperor's chief mufician gave him- 
felf a great deal of trouble in tracing out.the fereral inftruments 

on large theets of paper, each of its particular fige; marking the 
places of the holes, fcrews, ftrings, and.other parts, which they 


conceived neceflaty to enable them to. make others. of a filler’ 
comftrudtion, 





It would be dificult to, afign | the. mothes that indiiced futher 
Amiot to obferve, that the = Chine, | in order to obtxin their 
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“* fcale of notes or gamut perfedt, were not afraid of {ubmitting 

“ to.the mod laberique operations of geometry, and to the moft 
* tedious and. difputting calculations in the {cience of numbere;” 
as he mp have known, that they were altogether ignorant 
of geometry, and that their arithmetic extended not be- 
yond their Seean-pas. Of the fame nature is the bold and un- 
founded affertian-of another of the Jefuits, “ that the mufical 
“ fyftem of the Chinefe was borrowed from them by the 
“ Greeks and Egyptians, anterior to the time of Hermes or 
oe Orpheus! on 


- With regard to painting, they can be confidered in neo 
other light than as miferable dauhers, being unable to pen- 
cil out a correG outline of many objects, to give body te 
the fame by the application of proper lights and fhadows, and 
tolay onthe nicd fhades of colonr, fo as to refemble the tints 
of nature. But the gaudy colouring of certain flowers, birds, 
and infects, they imitate with a degree of exattnefs and bril- 
lianey to which Europeans have not yet arrived. To give 
Aiftance to abjeéts on canvas, by diminithing them, by faint 
eqlouring, and by perfpective, they have no fort of concep- 
tian... Ati Ynenmin-yuen 1 found two very large paintings of 
landfcapes “thick, 2s to‘the pencilling, were dene with toler- 
able execution; but they were finifhed with a minutenefs of 
detail, ead without aay:of thofe ftrong lights and maffes of 
thade; which give force and effeG to a picture; none of the 
rules of perfpective -wene obferved, nor any attempt to throw 
the: objedts to their‘preper diftances; yet I could not help fancy- 
ing that I difcovered' im. shem the hand of an European. The 

LoS TT 2 old 
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old eunuch, who. carried the keys of the room, frequently 
afked me, when looking at thefe pictures, if I did not think 
his countrymen were excellent painters; and having one day — 
exprefied great admiration for the talents of the artift, he led 
me into a recefs of the room, and opening a cheft, fupported 
upon a pedeftal, he obferved, with a fignificant look, he was now 
going to produce fomething that would aftonifh me. He then 
took out feveral large volumes, which were full of figures, 
drawn in a very fuperior ftyle and tinted with water colours, 
reprefenting the feveral trades and occupations carried on in the 
country; but they feemed to be ftuck againft the paper, hav- 
ing neither fhadow nor foreground, nor diftance, to give them 
any relief. On the oppofite page to each figure was a defcrip- 
tion, in the Mantchoo Tartar and the Chinefe languages. Hav- 
ing turned over one of the volumes, I obferved, on the laft page, 
the name of Cafaghtone, which at once folved the riddle. On 
re-examining the large pictures in the hall, I found the fame 
name in the corner of each. While going through the volume, 
the old eunuch frequently afked, if any one in Europe could 
paint like the Chinefe? but, on my pointing to the name, and 
repeating the word Cafaglione, he immediately fhut the book 
and returned them all into the cheft, nor, from that time, could 
I ever prevail upon him to let me have another. fight of them. 
On enquiry, I found that Caftaglione was a miffionary in great 
repute at court, where he executed a number of paintings, but 
was exprefely dire&ed by the Emperor to paint alt his fubjecte 
after the Chinefe manner, and not like thofe of Europe, with 
broad maffes of fhade and the diftant objeéts fcarcely vifible, 
obferving to him, as one of the miffionaries told me, that the 


imper 
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imperfections of the eye afforded no reafon why the objects of 
nature fhould alfo be copied as imperfeét. This idea of the 
Emperor accords with a remark made by one of his minifters, 
who came to fee the portrait of His Britannic Majefty, “ that 
‘S it was great pity it fhould have been fpoiled by the dirt upon 
* the face,” voile, at the fame time, to the broad fhade of 
the nofe. | 


Ghirrardini, an European painter, publifhed an account of 
his voyage to China, where, it appears, he was fo difgufted 
that, having obferved how little idea they poffefs of the fine 
arts, he adds, with rather more petulancy than truth, “ thefe 
* Chinefe are fit for nothing but weighing filver, and eating 
“ rice.” Ghirrardini painted a large colonnade in vanifhing 
perfpeative, which ftruck them fo very forcibly that they con- 
cluded he muft certainly have dealings with the devil; but, on 
approaching the canvas and feeling with their hands, in order 
to be fully convinced that all they faw was on a flat furface, 
they perfifted that nothing could be more unnatural than to re- 
prefent diftances, where there actually neither was, nor could 
S any diftance. 


It is fcarcely neceflary to add any thing further with regard 
to the ftate of painting in China. I fhall only obferve, that the 
Emperor’s favourite draughtfman, who may of courfe be fup- 
pofed as good or better than others of the fame profeffion in 
the capital, was fent to make drawings of fome of the principal 
prefents to carry to his mafter, then in Tartary, as elucidations 
of the defcriptive catalogue. This man, after various unfuc- 
| 3 3 cefsful 
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cefsful attempts to defign the elegant time-pieces of Vulliamy, 
fupported by beautiful figures of white marble, fupplicated my. 
affiftance in a matter which he reprefeated as of the laft inapor~. 
tance to himfelf. It wasia vain to afure him. that I, yas t no 
draught{man ; he was. determined to have the; proof of its. and 
he departed extremely well fatisfied in. Ring a very mean 
performance with the pencil, to copy after or cover with his 
China ink. Every part of the machines, except the naked 
figures which fupported the time-piece and a barometer, -he 
drew with neatnefs and accuracy, but all his attempts to copy 
thele were unfuccefsful. Whether it was owing to any real 
difficulty that exifts in the nice turas and proportions of the hu- 
man figure, or that by being better acquainted with it we more 
readily perceive the defects in the imitation of it, or from the 
circumftance of the human form being concealed in this coun~ 
try in loofe folding robes, that caufed the Chinefe draughti- 
man fo completely to fail, I leave to the artifts of our own coun- 
try to determine: but the fact was as I ftate its all his attempts 
to draw thele figures were prepofterous. 








As to thofe fpecimens of beautiful lowers, birds, and infeds, 
fometimes brought over to Europe, they. are the work of ar- 
tits at Canton where, from being in the habit of copying 
prints and drawings, carried thither for the purpofe of being 
transferred tu porcelain, or as articles of commerce, they have 
acquired a better tafte than in the interior parts of the country. 
Great quantities of porcelain are fent fram.the potteries to Can- 
ton perfeatly white, that the purchafer. may have them painted. 
to his own pattern: and {pecimens of thefe bear teftimony that 

they 
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they are no mean copyifts. It has been obferved, however, that 
the fubjects of nateral hiftory, painted by them, are frequently 
incerreat 3 that.it is no unufual thing to meet with the flower of 
one plant fet-upon the ftalk of another, and having the leaves of 
a third. This may formerly have been the cafe, from their fol- 
lowing imperfe& patterns, or from fuppofing they could improve 
nature; but having found that the reprefentations of natural ob- 
jeGts are in more requeft among foreigners, they pay a 
{trier attention to the fubjeét that may be recuired; and we 
found them indeed fuch fcrupulous copyifts, as not only to draw 
the exact number of the petals, the ftamina, and piftilla of a 
flower, but alfo the very number of leaves, with the thorns or 
{pots on the foot-ftalk that fupported it. They will even count 
the number of {cales on a fifh, and mark them out in their repre- 
fentations, and it is impofirble to imitate the brillmnt colours of 
nature more clofely. I brought home feveral drawings of 
plants, birds, and infects, that have been greatly admired for 
their accuracy and clofe colouring; but they want that effed 
which the proper application of light and fhade never fails to 
produce. The coloured prints of Europe that are carried out 
to Canton are copied there with wonderful fidelity. But in 
doing this, they exercife no judgment of their own. Every de- 
fect and blemith, original or accidental, they are fure to copy, 
being mere fervile imitators, and not in the leaft feeling the 
force or. the beauty of any fpecimen of the arta that may come 
before them ; for the fame perfon who is one day employed in 
copying a beautiful European print, will fit down the next to a 
Chinefe drawing replete with abfurdity. 


Whatever 
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- Whatever may be the progrefs of the arts in the port of 
Canton, they are not likely to experience much improvement 
in the interior parts of the country, or in the capital. It was 
the pride rather of the monarch, and of his minifters, that 
made them reject the propofal of Caftaglione to eftablifh a 
fchool for the arts, than the apprehenfton, as ftated by the mif- 
fionaries, that the rage for painting would become fo general, as 
to be prejudicial to ufeful labour. — 


In a country where painting is at fo low an ebb, it would be 
in vain to expect much execution from the chiffel. Grotefque 
images of ideal beings, and monftrous diftortions of nature, are 
fometimes feen upon the balluftrades of bridges, and in their 
temples, where the niches are filled with gigantic gods of baked 
clay, fometimes painted with gaudy colours, and fometimes 
plaftered over with gold leaf, or covered with a coat of varnith. 
They are as little able to model as to draw the human figure 
with any degree of correétnefs. In the whole empire. there is 
not a ftatue, a hewn pillar, or a column that deferves to be 
mentioned. Large four-fided blocks of ftone or wood are fre- 
quently erected near the gates of cities, with infcriptions upon 
them, meant to perpetuate the memory of certain diftinguifhed 
characters; but they are neither objects of grandeur nor orna- 
ment, having a much clofer refemblance to a gallows than to 
triumphal arches, as the miffionaries, for what reafon I know 
not, have thought fit to call them. 


The intention of thefe monumental erections will appear 
from fome of their infcriptions. 


I. Honour 
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, I. 
Honour granted by the Emperor. 
Lhe grateful odour of one hundred years. 
Retirement. Tranquillity. 


II. 
Emferor’s order. 
Peace and L[appines, 
The balm of Life. 

On a fortunate day, in the 8th month of the soth year of the 
reign of Kien-Long, this monument was ereéted by the 
Emperor's order, in honour of Liang-tien-pe, aged 

102 years. 


The two following are infcriptions on monuments that have 
been erected to chafte women, a defcription of ladies whom 
the Chinefe confider to be rarely met with. 

III. 
Honour granted by the Emperor, 
Icy coldnefs. Hard froft. 
IV. 
| The Emperor's order. 
The fweet fragrance of piety and virginity. 
Sublime chaftity. Pure morals. 
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The whole of their archite&ure, indeed, is as unfightly 
as unfolid; without elegance or convenience of defign, and 
without any fettled proportion ; mean in its appearance, 
and clumfey in the workmanthip. Their pagodas of five, 
feven, and nine roumds, or roofs, aré the moft ftriking ob- 
jets; but though thcy appear to be the imitations or,’ per- 
hans, more properly fpeaking, the models of a fimilar kind 
of pyramids found in India, they are neither fo well de- 
.figned, nor fo well executed : they are, in fact, fo very ill con- 
ftructed that half of them, without any marks of antiquity, ap- 
pear in ruins ; of thefe ufelefs and whimfical edifices His Ma- 
jefty’s garden at Kew exhibits a fpecimen, which is not inferior 
in any refpect to the very beft [have met with in China. The 
height of fuch ftrudtures, and the badnefs of the materials with 
which they are ufually built, contradic the notion that they 
affign as a reafon for the lownefs of their houfes, which is, that 
they may efcape being thrown down by earthquakes; In-fa¢t, 
the tent ftands confeffed in all their dwellings, of which the 
curved roof and the wooden pillars (in imitation of the poles) 
forming a colonnade round the ill-built brick walls, clearly de- 
note the origin; and from this original form they have never 
ventured to deviate. Their temples are moftly conftru€ed 
upon the fame plan, with the addition of a fecond, and fome- 
times a third roof, one above the ether. The wooden pillars 
that conftitute the colonnade are generally of larch fir, of no 
fettled proportion between tlie length and the diameter, and 
they are invariably painted red and fometimes covered with a 

coat of varnith. 
As 
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As cuftom and fafhion are not the fame in any two countries, 
it has been contended by many that there can be no fuch thing 
as true tafte. The advocates for tafte arifing out of cuftom will 
fay, that-no folid reafon can be. offered why the pillar which 
fupports the Doric capital fhould be two diameters fhorter than 
that which fuftains the Corinthian ; and that itis the habit only 
of feeing them thus conftructed that conftitutes their propriety. 
Though the refpective beauties of thefe particular columns may, 
in part, be felt from the habit of obferving them always retaining 
a fettled proportion, yet it muft be allowed that, in the moft 
perfect works of nature, there appears a certain harmony and 
agreement of one part with another, that without any fettled 
proportion feldom fail to pleafe. Few people will difagree 
in their ideas of a handfome tree, or an elegant flower, though 
there be no fixed proportion between the trunk and the branches, 
the flower and the foot-ftalk. Proportion, therefore, alone, is 
not fufficient to conftitute beauty. There muft be no ftiffnefs, 
no fudden breaking off from a ftraight line to a curve; but the 
changes fhould be eafy, not vifible in any particular part, but 
running imperceptibly through the whole. Utility has alfo 
been confidered as one of the conftituent parts of beauty. In 
the Chinefe column, labouring under an enormous mafs of 
roof, without either bafe or capital, there is neither fymmetry 
of parts, nor eafe, nor particular utility. Nor have the large 
ill-fhapen and unnatural figures of lions, dragons, and ferpents, 
grinning on the tops and corners of the roofs, any higher pre- 
tenfions to good tafte, to utility, or to beauty. 


UU 2 “« The 
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“ The architecture of the Chinefe,” fays one of their enco- 
miafts, “ though it bears no relation to that of Europe ; though 
* it has borrowed nothing from that of the Greeks, has a cere 
“‘ tain beauty peculiar to itfelf.”” It is indeed peculiar to itfelf, 
and the miffionaries may be affured they are the only perfons who 
will ever difcover ‘* real palaces in the manfions of the Em- 
“ peror,” or to whom, “ their immenfity, fymmetry, and 
“ magnificence, will announce the grandeur of the matter who 


‘inhabits them.” 


The houfe of a prince, or a preat officer of ftate, in the capital, 
is not much diftinguifhed from that of a tradefman, except by the 
greater {pace of ground on which it ftands, and by being fur- 
rounded by a high wall. Our lodgings in Pekin were in a 
houfe of this defcription. The ground plot was four hundred 
by three hundred feet, and it was laid out into ten or twelve 
courts, fome having two, fome three, and others four, tent- 
fhaped houfes, ftanding on ftone terraces raifed about three 
feet above the court, which was paved with tiles. Galleries of 
communication, forming colonnades of red wooden pillars, 
were carried from each building and from one court to an- 
ether, fo that every part of the houfe might be vifited without 
expofure to the fun or the rain. The number of wooden pil- 
lars of which the colonnades were formed was about goo. Moft 
of the rooms were open to the rafters of the roof; but fome 
had a flight ceilimg of bamboo laths covered with plafter ; and 
the ladies apartments confifted of two ftories; the upper however 
had no light, and was not fo good as our common attics. The 
floors were laid with bricks or clay. The windows had no 

glafs; 
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glafs; oiled paper, or filk gauze, or pearl fhell, or horn, were 
ufed as fubftitutes for this article. In the corners of fome of 
the rooms were holes in the ground, covered over with ftones 
or wood, intended for fire-places, from whence the heat is 
conveyed, as in the houfes of ancient Rome, through flues in 
the floor, or in the walls, the latter of which are generally 
whitened with lime made from fhells and imported from the 
fea coaft. One room was pointed out to us as the theatre. The 
{tage was in the middle, and a fort of gallery was ereted in 
front of it. A ftone room was built in the midft of a piece of 
water, in imitation of a paflage yacht, and one of the courts 
was roughened with rocks, with points and precipices and 
excavations, as a reprefentation of nature in miniature. On 
the ledges of thefe were meant to be placed their favourite 
flowers and ftunted trees, for which they are famous. 


There is not a water-clofet, nora decent place of retirement 
in all China. Sometimes a ftick is placed over a hole in a cor- 
ner, but in general they make ufe of large earthen jars with 
narrow tops. In the great houfe we occupied was a walled 
inclofure, with arow of {mall fquare holes of brickwork funk 


in the ground. 


Next to the pagodas, the moft confpicuous objets are the 
gates of cities. Thefe are generally fquare buildings, carried 
feveral ftories above the arched gateway and, like the temples, are | 
covered with one or more large projeCting roofs. But the moft 
ftupendous work of this country is the great wall that divides 
it from northern Tartary. It is built exactly upon the fame 


plan as the wall of Caron being a mound of earth cafed on 
f each 
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each fide with bricks or ftone. The aftonithing magnitude of 
the fabrick confifts not fo much in the plan of the work, as in 
the immenfe diftance of fifteen’ hundred miles over which it 
is extended, over mountains of two and three thoufand feet in 
height, acrofs deep vallies and rivers. But the elevations, plans, 
and fections of thie wall and ite towers have been taken with 
fuch truth and accuracy by the late Captain Parith, of the Royal 
Artillery, that all further defcription would be fuperfluous. 


They are to be found in Sir George Staunton’s valuable account 
of the embaffy to China. 


The fame Emperor, who is faid to have committed the bar- 
barous act of deftroying the works of the learned, raifed this 
ftupendous fabric, which has no parallel in the whole world, 
not even in the pyramids of Egypt, the magnitude of the largeft 
of thefe containing only a very {mall portion of the quantity of 
matter comprehended in the great wall of China. This indeed 
is {o enormous, that admitting, what I believe has never been 
denied, its Jength to be fifteen hundred miles, and the dimen- 
fions throughout pretty much the fame as where it was crofled 
by the Britith Embafly, the materials of all the dwelling-houfes 
of England and Scotland, fuppofing them to amount to one 
million cight hundred thoufand, and to average on the whole 
two thoufand cubic feet of mafonry or brick-work, are barely 
equivalent to the bulk or folid contenta af the great wall of 
China. Nor are the projeQing mafly tawere of ftone and brick 
included in this calculation. Thefe alone, fuppofing them to 
continue throughout at bow-fhot diftance, were calculated to 
contain as much mafonry and brickwork as all London. To 


I give 
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give another idea of the mafs of matter in this ftupendous fabric, 

it may be obferved, that it is more than fufficient to furround 
the cireaniference of the earth on two of its great circles, 
with two walle, each fix feet high: and two feet thick! It is to 
be nnderftood, however, that in this calculation is included the 
earthy ‘past in the middie of the wall. 


_ Turning from an object, which the great DoGor Johnfon 
wae of opision would be an honour to any ofie to fay that his 
grandfather had feen, another prefents itfelf fcarcely inferior ip 
point of grandeur, and greatly excelling it in general utility. 
This is what has: ufually been called the imperial or grand canal, 
an inland navigation of fuch extent and magnitude as to ftand 
unrivalled in the hiftory of the world. I may fafely fay that, 
in point of magnitude, our moft extenfive inland navigation of 
England can no more be compared to the grand trunk that 
interfects China, than a park or garden fifh-pond to the great 
lake of Winandermere. The Chinefe afcribe an antiquity to 
this work higher by many centuries than. to that of the great 
wall:;. but the Tartars: pretend it was. firft opened in the thir- 
teenth century under the Mongul government. The probabi- 
lity is, that an.effeminate and: fhameful adaiiniftration had fuf- 
fered it to fall: into decay, and that the more active Tartars 
caufed it to undergo a-thorough repair : at prefent it exhibits. no 
appearances of great antiquity. The'bridges,. the ftene piers of 
the flowd-pates, the’ quays, and-the retaining walls ofthe earthen 
embankments are cempuratively new. Whether it has origi- 
nally been confrudted by: Chinefe or Tartare, the’ conception. 


of fuch an undertaking, and the manner in-which it is-executed, 
imply 
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imply a degree of {cience and ingenuity beyond what I fufpea 
we fhould now find in the country, either in one or the other 
of thefe people. The general furface of the ‘country and other 
favourable circumftances have contributed very materially to 
affift the proje€tor, but a great deal of fkill and management, as 


well as .of immenfe labour, are -confpicaous Eee the 
whole work. 


T thall endeavour to convey, in & few words, a general idea of 
the principles on which this grand undertaking has been carried 
‘on. All the rivers of note in China fall from the high lands of 
Tartary, which lie to the northward of Thibet, croffing the 
plains of this empire in their defcent.to the‘fea from weft .to 
eaft. The inland navigation being carried from. north to fouth 
cuts thefe rivers at right angles, the {maller ftreams of which 
terminating in it afford a conftant fupply of water; and the 
three great rivers, the Ew.o to the north, the Yelloge river to- 
wards the middle, and the Yang-t/e-hiang to the. fouthy. inter- 
fecting the canal, carry off the {uperfluous water to the fea. 
The former, therefore, are the feeders, and the latter the ai/- 
chargers, of the great trunk of the canal. A. number of diffi- 
culties muft have arifen in accommodating the general level of the 
canal to the feveral levels of the feeding ftreams; for notwith- 
ftanding all the favourable circumftances of the face of the 
country, it has been found neceffary in many places to cut 
down to the depth of fixty or feventy feet below the furface ; and, 
in others, to raife mounds of earth upon. Jakes and fwamps and 
marfhy grounds, of fuch a length and magnitude that nothing 
fhort of the abfolute command over multitudes could have ac- 


a complithed 
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complithed an undertaking, whofe immenfity is only exceeded 
by the great wall. Thefe gigantic embankments are fome- 
times carried through lakes of feveral miles in diameter, be- 
tween which the water is forced up to a height confiderably 
above that of the lake ; and in fuch fituations we fometimes ob- 
ferved this enormou; aquedu& gliding along at the rate of three 
miles an hour. Few parts of it are level: in fome places it has 
little or no current ; one day we had it fetting to the fouthward at 
the rate of one, two, or three miles an hour, the next to the north- 
ward, and frequently on the fame day we found it flationary, 
and running in oppofite dire€tions. - This balancing of the level 
was effected by flood-gates thrown acrofs at certain diftances to 
elevate or deprefs the height of the water a few inches, as might 
appear to be neceffary; and thefe ftoppages are fimply. planks 
fiiding in grooves, that are cut into the fides of two ftone abut- 
ments, which in thefe places contra& the canal to the width of 
about thirty feet. There is not a lock nor, except thefe, a fingle 
interruption to a continued navigation of fix hundred miles, 


The moft remarkable parts of this extraordinary work will 
be noticed in a following chapter, defcriptive of our journey 
through the empire. 


Over this main trunk,and moft of the other canals and rivers, 
are agreat variety of bridges, fome with arches that are pointed 
not unlike the gothic, fome femicircular, and others fhaped like a 
horfe-fhoe : fome have the piers of fuch an extraordinary height 
that the largeft veffels, of two hundred tons, fail under them 


without ftriking their mafts. Some of their bridges, of three, 
| xx five, 
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five, and feven arches *, that orofe, Spe. canal, are extremely 
light and beautiful to the eye, but the plan en which they. ase 
ufually conftru@ted does not imply much ftrength. Each 
ftone, from: five to ten feet in length, is cut {o as to form a feg- 
ment of the arch, and as, in fuch cafes, there is no key-ftone,. 
tibs of wood fitted to the convexity of the arch are bolted 
through the ftones by iron bars, fixed faft into the folid parts of 
the bridge. Sometimes, however, they are without wood, and 
the curved ftanes. ate. morticed ‘into long tranfverfe blocks of 
{tone, as in the. annexed plate, which was drawm with great 
accuracy by Mx.. Alexander. 


In this Plate, | 
No. 3. Are ftones eut to the curve of the arch 10 feet long, 
2, An immenfe ftone, 2 feet fquare, of the whole: 


| depth of the arch. 
- 4. Curved ftones, 7 feet long, 
4 Ditto, 5. feet. 

5. Ditto, 3% feet. 

6. Ditto, 3 feet. 

7. Dito, 3 feet. 


8.8. Stones fimilar to No. 2. being each one entire 
piece running through the bridge, and intended, 
it would feem, to bind the fabric together as the- 
pillars 9-9» are morticed into them, 


There are, however, other arches wherein the ftones are ‘fnaller: 
and pointed.to a centre as im ours. J have underftood from: - 


® A bridge with ninety: one arches will be noticed in a fablequent chapter. 
the 


(HINESE BRIDGE 
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their anceftors in houfes that differ in nothing from thofe they 
inhabited while living, except in their diminutive fize; others 
prefer a fquare vault, érnamented in fuch a manner as fancy may 
fuggeft; fome make choice of a hexagon to cover the deceafed, 
and others of an o€tagon. ‘The round, the triangular, the fquare, 
and multangular column, is indifferently raifed over the grave 
of a Chinefe; but the moft common form of a monument to 
the remains of perfons of rank confifts in three terraces, one 
above another, inclofed by circular walls. The door or en- 
trance of the vault is in the centre of the *wppermoft terrace, 
covered with an appropriate infcription ; amdfigures of flaves 
and horfes and cattle, with other creatures that, when living, 
were fubfervient to them and added to their pleafures, are em- 
ployed after their death to decorate the terraces of their 
tombs. 
= Que gratia currim - 
* Armorumaie fuit vivis, que cura nitentes 


“ Pafcere ea eadem fequitur tellure repoftos.” 
Vinci, x EID vi. 


‘* Thofe pleafing cares the heroes felt, alive, 
* For chariots, fteeds, and arms, in death furvive.”” _*P ire. 


Tt may be confidered as fuperfluous, afier what has been fata, 
to obferve, that no branch of natural philofophy: is made a 
ftudy, or a purfuit in China. The pra@ical application of 
fome of the moft obvious effets produced by natural caufes 
could not efcape the obfervation of a people who had, at an 
early period, attained fo high a degree of civilization, but, fatif- 
fied with the practical part, they pufhed their enquiries no far- 
ther. Of pneumatics, bydroftatics, electricity, and magnetifm, 

they 
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they may be faid to have little or no knowledge; and their 
optics extend not beyond the making of convex and concave 
lenfes of rock cryftal to affift the fight in magnifying, or throw- 
ing more rays upon, {mall objects and, by collecting to a focus 
the rays of the fun, to fet fire to combuftible fubftances. Thefe 
lenfes are cut with a faw and afterwards polifhed, the powder 
of cryftal being ufed in both operations. To polifh diamonds 
they make ufe of the powder of adamantine fpar, or the corun- 
dum ftone. In cutting different kinds of ftone into groups of 
figures, houfes, mountains, and fometimes into whole land- 
{capes, they difcover more of perfevering labour, of a determi- 
nation to fubdue difficulties, which were not worth the fubdu- 
ing, than real ingenuity. Among the many remarkable in- 
ftances of this: kind of labour, there is one in the poffeffion of 
the Right Honourable Charles Greville, that deferves to be 
noticed. It is a group of well formed, excavated, and highly 
ornamented bottles, covered with foliagé and figures, raifed in 
the manner of the antique Cameos, with moveable ring-handles, 
ftanding on a bafe or pedeftal, the whole cut out of one folid 
block of clear rock cryftal. Yet this laborious trifle was pro- 
bably fold for a few dollars in China. It was bought in Lon- 
don for about thirty pounds, where it could not have been 
made for many times that fum, if, indeed, it could have been 
made,at all. All their {pectacles that I have feen were cryftal 
fet in horn, tortoife-thell, or ivory. The fingle microfcope is 
in common ufe, but they have never hit upon the effect of ap- 
proximating objects by combining two or more lenfes, a difco- 
very indeed to. which in Europe we are more indebted.to chance 
than to the refult of {cientific enquiry. I obferved at Yuen-min- 


3 yuen 
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gwen a crude kind of magic lantern, and a camera obfcura, 
neither of which, although evidently of Chinefe workmanthip, 
appeared to wear the marks of a national invention. I fhould 
rather conclude, that they were part of thofe firiking and curious 
experiments which the early Jefuits difplayed at court, in order 
to aftonith the Emperor with their profound fkill, and raife 
their reputation as men of learning. Of the ombres Chinoifes 
they may, perhaps, claim the invention, and in pyrotechny 
their ingenuity may be reckoned much fuperior to any thing 
which has hitherto been exhibited in that ute Europe. 


A convex lens is among the wfual wopeniia to the tobacco 
pipe. With thefe they are in the daily habit of lighting their 
pipes. Hence the great burning lens made by Mr. Parker of 
Fleet-Street, and carried out among the prefents for the Em- 
peror, was an obje& that excited no admiration in the minds of 
the Chinefe. The difficulty of making a lens of fuch magni- 
tude perfect, or free from flaw, and its extraordinary powers 
could not be underftood, and confequently not appreciated by 
them: and although in the fhort {pace of four feconds it com- 
pletely melted down one of their bafe copper coins, when the 
{un was more than forty degrees beyond the meridian, it made 
no imprefiton of furprize on their uninformed minds. The 
only enquiry they made about it was, whether the fubftance 
was cryftal; but being informed it was giafs, they turned away 
with a fort of difdain, as if they would fay, Is alump of plafs a 
proper prefent to offer to our great Whang-tee ? The prime mi- 
nifter, Ffo-tebung-tong, in order to convince us‘how very fami- 
liar articles of fuch a nature were to him, lighted his pipe very 

compofedly 
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compofedly at the focus, but had a narrow efcape from fingeing 
his fattin fleeve, which would certainly have happened had I 
not given him a fudden pufh. He feemed, however, to be in- 
fenfible of his. danger, and walked off without the leaf con= 


cern. 


Indeed, in fele€ting the many valuable prefents relating to 
fcience, their knowledge and learning had been greatly over- 
rated. They had little efteem for what they could not com- 
prehend, and fpecimens of art ferved only to excite their jea~ 
Foufy, and to wound their pride, Whenever a future embafly 
fhall. be fent to Pekin, I fhould recommend articles of gold, 
filver, and fteel, children’s toys and trinkets, and perhaps. a 
few fpecimens of Derbythire fpar, with the fineft broad-cloth 
and kerfeymeres, in preference to all others; for in their pre~ 
fent ftate, they are totally incapable of appreciating any thing 
great or excellent in the arts and. {ciences. | 


To alleviate the afflictions of mankind, and to affuage the 
pains which the human frame is liable to fuffer, muft have 
been among the earlieft ftudies of civilized fociety; and accord- 
ingly, in the hiftory of ancient kingdoms, we find the practi- 
tioners of the healing art regarded even to adoration. Chi- 
ron, the preceptor of Achilles, and the matter of £fculapius,. 
was transferred to the heavens, where he ftill fhines: wader the 
name of Sagittarius. Among theft nations, indeed, which we 
call favage, thereis ufually fhewn a more than ordinary refpecd 
for fuch of their. countrymen. as are msoft {killed in removing. 


obftructions, allaying tumors, healing bruifes, and, generally 
{peaking,. 
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{peaking, who can apply relief to mifery. But the Chinefe, 
who feem to differ in their opinions from all the reft of man- 
kind, whether civilized or favage, pay little refpe& to the 
therapeutick art. They have eftablifhed no public fchools for 
the ftudy of medicine, nor does the purfuit of it lead to honours, 
rank, or fortune. Such as take up the profeffion are generally 
of an inferior clafs; and the eunuchs about the palace are con- 
fidered among their beft phyficians. According to their own 
account, the books on medicine efcaped the fire, by which they 
pretend the works of learning were confumed, in the reign of 
Shee-whang-tee, two hundred years before.the Chriftian era ; 
and yet the beft of their medical books of ‘the prefent day are 
little better than mere herbals, {pecifying the names and enu- 
merating the qualities of certain plants. The knowledge of 
thefe plants and of their fuppofed virtues goes a great way towards 
conftituting a phyfician. Thofe moft commonly employed are 
gin-fing, rhubarb, and China-root. A few preparations are 
alfo found in their pharmacopceia from the animal and the mi- 
neral kingdoms. In the former they employ {nakes, beetles, 
centipedes, and the aureliz of the filk worm and other infedts; 
the meloe and the bee are ufed for blifters. In the latter, falt- 
petre, fulphur, native cinnabar, and a few. other articles are 
occafionally prefcribed. Opium is taken as a medicine, but 
more generally asa cordial to exhilarate the {pirits. Though the 
importation of this drug is ftri@ly prohibited, yet, asI have. 
before obferved, vaft quantities are annually {muggled into the 


country from Bengal and from Europe, through the connivance. 
of the cuftom-houfe officers. | 


The 
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"The phyfiology of the human body, or the doétrine which 
explains the conftitution of man, is neither underftood, nor 
confidered as neceflary to be known; and their ‘kill in patho- 
logy, or in the caufes and effects of difeafes, is extremely li- 
mited, very often abfurd, and generally erroneous. The feat 
of moft difeafes are, in fact, fuppofed to be difcoverable by 
feeling the pulfe, agreeably to a fyftem built upon principles 
the moft wild and extravagartt. Having no knowledge what- 
foever of the circulation of the blood, notwithftanding the Je- 
fuits have made no {cruple in afferting it was well known to 
them long before Europeans had any idea of it, they imagine, 
that every particular part of the human body has a particular 
pulfe affigned to it, and that thefe have all a correfponding and 
fympathetic pulfe in the arm; thus, ti.ey fuppofe one pulfe to 
be fituated in: the heart, another in the lungs, a third in the 
kidneys, and fo forth ; and the {kill of the doctor confifts in dif- 
covering the prevailing pulfe in the body, by its ty mpathetic pul. 
fations in the arm ; and the mummery made ufe of on {uch occa- 
fions is highly ludicrous. 


By eating too freely of unripe fruit at Cu-/an I had a vio- 
lent attack of cholera morbus, and on application being made to 
the governor for a little opium and rhubarb, he immediately 
difpatched to me one of his phyficians. With a countenance 
as grave and a folemnity as fettled, as ever was exhibited in a 
confultation over a doubtful cafe in London or Edinburgh, he 
fixed his eyes upon the ceiling, while he held my hand, be- 
ginning at the wrift, and proceeding towards the bending of 

YY the 
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tthe elbow,’ peeffing fomotimes hard with .one,fager; and then 
idight with another, .as- if hercwas.ruaning over, the, keys .of, a 
Aharpficord. “This. performance continued, about, ten, minutes in 
-folemn-filence, after which he let ge.my hand and pronounced. 


“my: complaint-to-have avifen..from eating fomething that..had 
- difagreed: with the ftomach. I fhall not take. upon me to de- 
s ¢ide whether’ this conclufion was. drawn. from, his {kill in the 
- pulfe, or from a conje€ture of the: nature of. the complaint 


«from the medicines that had: been demanded, and which met 


~ with his entire:approbation, or from a. ew of the fad. 


- Le Compte, who had Jefs. reafon to. ‘be -caatious, from. his 


: having left the country, thaa. other miffionaries -who are doamed’ 


:. to.remain there for life; pofitively fays, that.the phyficians al- 


ways endeavour to make themfelves, fecretly, acquainted with: 
- the cafe of the patient, before: they psopounce upon it,, as their 


- geputation depends more-on: their affigning the true caufe of the 


~ 


-~ @iforder than on the cure. “:-He then proceeds to. tell a ftory of 


a friend of his who, being troubled with a_fwelling,. fent for a 
Chinefe phyfician. This gentleman told him very gravely, 
that it was occafioned by'a fmall.worm which,,,unlefs.extracted 
‘by his -ékillj: would .ultimately produce. gangrene..and, certain 


death. Accordingly one.day: after the-tumour,) by the epplica- 
ition of:a- few poultices;: was getting better, the doctor contrived 
: .to' drop upon the removed. poultice a-kttle maggot, for the. ex- 


- traétion of which he affumed ta:himfelf na fmall,.degres, of 
merit. Le Compte’s :fories,. ssiiahia chai ane pot, always to, be 


doped on. 
The 
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The'prieits ate-aMo'a kindof dedtors, and. make plaifters for 
a“vatiety‘of purpofes, -fettie to-diaw out the difeafe to the part: 
applied; fome’ as charms: apain the evil: {pivit, and‘ others 
which’ they pretéhd- to’ be’ aphrodifiac , all of which, and: 
the laft'in'‘pattictlar, ate‘im'preat demand’ among the wealthy, 
In this refpe€&t the Chinefe agree with moft nations of anti- 
quity, whofe priefts were generally employed as phyficians. 
The number of quacks-and venders: of noRrums is. immenfe in 
every city who gait a-livelihood by the credulity of the 
multitude. One of this defcription exhibited in the public 
ftreets of Canton a powder for fale as. a fpecific for the bite of 
a {nake; and to convince the crowd of its immediate efficacy, 
he carried with hint a fpecies of this reptile, whofe bite was 
known to be extremiely venemous. He’ applied: the month of 
the animal to the tip of his tongue, which. began to {well -fo 
very rapidly, that in a few minutes the mouth was no longer 
able to contain it. The intumefcence continued:tilf it feemed 
to burft, and exhibited a fhocking fight of foam and blood, 
during which the quack appeared: in extreme agoniee, and ex- 
cited the commiferation of all the bye-ftanders. In the height 
of the paroxyfm he applied a little of his powder to the nofe 
and the inflamed member, after which it gradually fubfided, 
and the diforder difappeared. Though the probability in the 
sity of any one perfon being bit with a {nake was not lefs 
perhaps than a hundred thouland to one, yet every perfon pres 
fent bought of the thiraculous powder, till a fly fellow mali- 
cioufly fuggefted that the whole of this fcene might probably 
have been performed by means of a bladder concealed in. the 
mouth. 

YY 2 But 
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- But the ufual remedy for the bite of a {nake is a topical ap- 
plication of fulphur, or the bruifed head of the fame animal. 
that gave the wound. The coincidence of fuch an extravagant 
idea among nations as remote from each other as the equator 
from the pole is fufficiently remarkable. A Roman poet 
obferves, 


“ Quum nocuit ferpens, fertur caput illius apte 
“ Vulneribus jungi: fanat quem fauciat ipfa.” 
@, Serenus de Medicina. 


If to a ferpent’s bite its head be Iaid, 
*T will heal the wound which by itfelf was made. 


The naked legs of the Hottentots are frequently ftung by fcor- 
pions, and they invariably endeavour to catch the animal, which 
they bruife and apply to the wound, being confident of the 
cure; the Javanefe, or inhabitants of Java, are fully perfuaded 
of the efficacy of fuch application ; and the author above quoted 
obferves with regard to the fting of this infea, 


“ Vulneribufque aptus, fertur revocare venenum.”* 


Being applied to the wound, it is faid to draw out the poifon. 


As it is a violation of good morals for a gentleman to be feen 
in company with ladies, much more fo to touch the hands of 
the fair, the faculty rather than lofe a fee, though it commonly 
amounts only to fifty ‘chen, or the twentieth part of fix thillings 
and eight-pence, have contrived an ingenious way of feeling a 
lady’s pulfe: a filken cord being made faft to the wrift of the 
patient is paffed through a hole in the wainfcot into another | 
apartment where the doctor, applying his hand to the cord, 

3 after 
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after a due obfervance of folemn mockery, decides upon the’ 
cafe and prefcribes accordingly. About court, however, a pat- 
ticular clafs of eunuchs only are entrufted with feeling the pulfe 
of the ladies. 


The crowded manner in which the common people live to- 
gether in {mall apartments in all the cities, the confined ftreets 
and, above all, the want of cleanlinefs in their perfons, beget 
fometimes contagious difeafes that fweep off whole families, 
fimilar to the plague. In Pekin incredible numbers perith ir 
thefe contagious fevers, which more frequently happen there 
than in other parts of the empire, notwithftanding the moderate 
temperature of the climate. In the fouthern provinces they are 
neither fo general, nor fo fatal as might be expected, owing, I 
believe, in a very great degree, to the univerfal cuftom among 
the mafs of the people of wearing vegetable fubftances next the 
fkin which, being more cleanly, are confequently more whole- 
fome than clothing made from animal matter. Thus, linen 
and cotton are preferable to filk and woollen next the {kin, 
which fhould be worn only by perfons of the moft cleanly ha- 
bits. Another antidote to the ill effeéts that might be expected 
from want of cleanlinefs in their houfes and their perfons, is the 
conftant ventilation kept up in the former both by day and 
night: during warm weather, they have no other door but an 
open matted fkreen, and the windows are either entirely open 
or of thin paper only. Notwithftanding their want of perfonal 
cleanlinefs, they are little troubled with leprous or cutaneous 
difeafes, and they pretend to be totally ignorant of gout, ftone, 
er gravel, which they afcribe to the preventive effects of tea. 

| In 
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In favour of this opinion, it has ‘been obferved b yr p fore of out 
phyficians, that fince the introduétion of tea into common n'ufe, 
cutaneous difeafes have become much more rare in Great Bri- 
tain than they were before that period, which others have 
afcribed, perhaps with more propriety, to the 5 eiae ufe of 
linen ; both, however, may have'been inflrumental in producing 
the happy effed. 


The ravages of the {mall-pox, wherever they make their ap- 
pearance, are attended with a general calamity. OF thefe they 
pretend to diftinguith above forty different fpécies, to each of 
which they have given aparticular name. If a good fort breaks 
out, inoculation or, more properly fpeaking, infeCtion by arti- 
ficial mcans becomes general. The ufual way of communicat- 
ing the difcafe is by inferting the matter, contained in a little 
cotton wool, into the noftrils, or they put on the clothes of, or 
fleep in the fame bed with, fuch as may have had a favourable 
kind ; but they never introduce the matter by making any in- 
cifion in the fkin, This fatal difeafe, as appears from the re~ 
cords of the empire, was unknown before the tenth century, 
when it was perhaps introduced by the Mahomedans of Arabia 
who, at that period, carried on a confiderable commerce with 
Canton from the Perfian gulph, and who not long before had 
received it from the Saracens, when they invaded and con- 
quered the Eaftern Empire. The fame difeafe was likewife one 
of thofe bleffings which the mad crufades conferred upon Eu- 
rope; fince which time, to the clofe of the eighteenth century, 
not a hope had been held out of its extirpation when, happily, 
the invaluable difcovery of the cow-pock, or rather the general 

applica- 
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_ tpplication, ‘of that difcovery, aaa lone been confined to: 
“a particlar diftrid, has furnithed abundant grounds to ‘hope, 
that, this defirable | event may now be accomplithed." 


_ In fome of the provinces the lower orders of people. are faid 
to be dreadfully afflicted with fore eyes, and this endemic com- 
plaint has been fuppofed to proceed from the copious ufe of 
rice ; a conjecture, apparently, without any kind of foundation, 
as the Hindus and other Indian nations, whofe whole diet 
confifts almoft exclufively of this grain, are not particularly 
fubje&’ to the. like.difeafe: and in. Egypt, both in ancient and 
modern times, the opthalmia and blindnefs were much more 
prevalent than in China; yet rice was neither cultivated nor 
known in that part of Africa until the ‘reign. of the caliphs, 
when it was introduced from the eaftward. The. difeate in 
China, if prevalent there, may more probably be owing to 
their living in crowded and low habitations, wherein there is a 
perpetual fmoke from the fire, from tapers made of fandal wood 
duft employed for marking the. divifions of the day, from the 
general ufe of tobacco, and from the miafma or noxious va- 
pours exhaling from the dirt and offals which are colleéted in or 
near their habitations. The organ of fight may alfo be relaxed, 
and rendered more fufceptible of difeafe, by the conftant prac- 
tice of wafhing the face, even in the middle of fummer, with 
warm water. I muft obferve, however, that in the courfe of 
eur long journey, we faw very few blind people, or perfons 
afflicted with fore eyes, 


it 
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‘It will readily be inferred, from the fhort view which has 
been taken of the ftate of fociety, that the difeafe occafioned by 
an unreftrained and promifcuous intercourfe of the fexes can- 
not be very common in China. In fa@, it is fearcely known, 
and the treatment of it is fo little underftood, in the few cafes 
which do occur, that it is allowed to work its way into the 
fyftem, and is then confidered by them as an incurable leprofy. 
On arriving at the northern extremity of the province of Can- 
ton, one of our conduétors had imprudently paffed the night in 
one of thofe houfes where, by the licenfe of government, fe- 
males are allowed to proftitute their petfoné in order to gain a 
livelihood. Here, it feems, he had caught the infection, and 
after fuffering a confiderable degree of pain, and not lefs alarm, 
he communicated to our phyfician ‘the fymptoms of his 
complaint, of the nature and caufe of which he was entirely 
ignorant. He was aman of forty years, of a vigorous confti- 
tution and a gay cheerful temper, and had ferved as an officer 
in feveral campaigns from the different provinces of northern 
Tartary to the frontiers of India, yet fuch a difeafe did not 
confift with his knowledge. From this circumftance, and 
many others of a fimilar kind, I conclude that, although it may 
fometimes make its appearance in the capital, and even here 
but very rarely, it has originally, and no long time ago, found 
its way thither through the ports of Chu-fan, Canton, and 
Macao, where numbers of abandoned woman obtain their fub- 
fiftence. by felling their favours to fuch of every nation as may 
be difpofed to purchafe them. It is, in fa@t, fometimes called 
by the Chinefe the Canton-ulcer. 


No 
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ferious ones ufually terminate in the lofs of life. A Chinefe is 
fo dreadfully afraid of a fharp cutting inftrument, that he has 
not even fubmitted to the operation of blood-letting; though 
the principle is admitted, as they are in the practice of drawing 
blood by fcarifying the fkin, and applying cupping veffels. In 
certain complaints they burn the fkin with {mall pointed irons 
made hot, and fometimes, after puncturing the part with filver 
needles, they fet fire to the leaves of a fpecies of Artimefia upon 
it, in the fame manner as the Moxa in Japan is made ufe of to 
cure and even prevent a number of difeafes, but efpecially the 
gout and rheumatifm, the former of which is faid to be unknown 
in China. Cleanfing the ears, cutting corns, pulling the joints 
till they crack, twitching the nofe, thumping on the back, and 
fuch like operations, are annexed to the fhaving profeflion, by 
which thoufands in every city gain a livelihood. In fhort, the 
whole medical fkill of the Chinefe may be fummed up in the 
words of the ingenious Do@tor Gregory from the information 
he obtained from his friend Door Gillan. ‘ In the greateft, 
‘© moft ancient, and moft civilized empire on the face of the 
“ earth, an empire that was great, populous, and highly civi- 
“ lized two thoufand years ago, when this country was as {a- 
“ vage as New Zealand is at prefent, no fuch good medical 
“6 aid can be obtained among the ‘people of it, as a {mart 
“ boy of fixteen, who had been but twelve months ap- 
“ prentice to a good and well employed Edinburgh Sur- 
“ geon, might reafonably be expected to afford.” If,” con- 
tinues the Doctor, “ the Emperor of China, the abfolute 
‘‘ monarch of three hundred and thirty-three millions of 
“ people, more than twice as many as all Europe contains, 
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“ were attacked with a pleurify,-or got his lee broken, it 
“* would be happy for himto get fuch a boy for his firft phy- 
* fician and ferjeant-furgeon. The boy (if he had feen his 
** mafter’s praGtice in but one or two fimilar cafes) would cer- 
© tainly know how to fet his Imperial Majefty’s leg, and would 
*“ probably cure him of his pleurify, which none of his own {ub- 
jects could do.” 


Having thus given a flight {ketch of the ftate of fome of the 
leading branches in fcience, arts, and manufaCtures, omitting 
purpofely that of.agriculture, which will be noticed among the 
fubjects of a future fection, I think, upon the whole, it may 
fairly be concluded, that the Chinefe have been among the 
firft nations, now exifting in the world, to arrive at a certain 
pitch of perfection, where, from the policy of the govern- 
ment, or fome other caufe, they have remained ftationary: 
that they were civilized, fully to the fame extent they now are, 
more than two thoufand years ago, at a period when all Europe 
might be confidered, comparatively, as barbarous; but that 
they have fince made little progrefs in any thing, and been re- 
trograde in many things: that, at this moment, compared with 
Europe, they can only be faid to be great in trifles, whilft they 
are really trifling in every thing that is great. I cannot how- 
ever exactly fubfcribe to an opinion pronounced on them by a 
learned and elegant writer*, who was well verfed in oriental litera- 
ture, as being rather too unqualified ; but he was lefs acquainted 
with their character than that of any other Afiatic nation, and 
totally ignorant of their language. ‘* Their letters,” fays he, 


® Sir William Jones. 
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“ if we may fo call them, are merely the fymbols of ideas; 
their philofophy feems yet in fo rude a ftate, as hardly to 
“ deferve the appellation ; they have no ancient monuments 
“ from which their origin can be traced, even by plaufible con- 
* jecture ; their {cicnces are wholly exotic; and their mecha- 
nical arts have nothing in them characteriftic of a particular 
“ family; nothing which any fet of men, in a country fo high- 
“ ly favoured by nature, might not have difcovered and im- 
“ proved,” 
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CHAP. VII. 


Government—Laws—Tenures of Land and’ Taxes—Revenucs 
—Civil and Military Ranks, and Eftablifhments, 


Opinions on which the Executive Authority is grounded.—Principle on which an Ema 
peror of China feldom appears in public.—The Cenforate.—Public Departments.— 
Laws.—Scale of Crimes and Punifoments—Laws regarding Homicide.—Curious 
Law Cafe.—No Appeal from Civil Suits.—Defects in the Executive Government. 
——Duty of Obedience dnd Power of perfonal Correction —Rufia and China coma 
pared.— Fate of the Prime Minifler Ho-chang-tong.—Yearly Calendar and Pekin 
Gazette, engines of Government.—Freedom of the Pre[t.——Duration of the Govern. 
ment attempted to be explained.——Precautions of Government to prevent Infurrettions. 
—Taxes and Revenues.——Civil and Military Efablifoments.—Chinefe Army, its 
Numbers and Appointments. —Condu& of the Tartar Government at the Conquefl—- 
Impolitic Change of late Years, and the probable Confequences of it: 


Tue late period at which the nations of Europe became firft 
acquainted with the exiftence even of that vaft extent of coun- 
try comprehended under the name of China, the difficulties of 
accefa.to any part of it when known, the peculiar nature of 
the language which, as I have endeavoured to prove, has no 
relation with any other either ancient or modern, the extreme 
jealoufy of the government towards foreigners, and the con- 


tempt in which they were held by the loweft of the people, may 
: ferve, 
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{erve, among other caufes, to account for the very limited and 
imperfect knowledge we have hitherto obtained of the real hif- 
tory of this extraordinary empire: for their records, it feems, 
are by no means deficient. For two centuries at leaft before 
the Chriftian era, down to the prefent time, the tranfactions of 
each reign are amply detailed without any interruption. They 
have even preferved collections of copper coins, forming a re- 
gular feries of the different Emperors that have filled the throne 
of China for the laft two thoufand years. Such a colleétion, 


though not quite complete, Sir George Staunton brought with 
him to England, . 


Before this time, when China confifted of a number of petty 
ftates or principalities, the annals of the country are faid to 
abound with recitals of wars and battles and bloodthed, like 
thofe of every other part of the world. But, in proportion as 
the number of thefe diftin& kiagdoms diminifhed, till at length 
they were all melted and amalgamated into one great empire, 
the deftruction of the human race by human means abated, and 
the goverament, fince that time, has been lefs interrupted by fo- 
reign war, or domeftic commotion, than any other that hiftory 
has made known. But whether this defirable ftate of public 
tranquillity may have been brought about by the peculiar nature 
of the government being adapted to the genius and habits of the 
people, which in the opinion of Ariftotle is the beft of all 
poffible governments, or rather by conftraining and fubduing 
the genius and habits of the people to the views and maxims d£ 
the government, is a queftion that may admit of fome difpute. 
At the -prefent day, however, it -is {ufficiently evident, that 

the 
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the heavy hand of power has completely overcome and moulded 
to its own fhape the phylical character of the people, and that 
their moral fentiments and actions are fwayed by the opinions, 
and almoft under the entire dominion, of the government. 


Thefe opinions, to which it owes fo much of its ftability, are 
grounded on a principle of authority which, according to 
maxims induftrioufly inculcated and now completely eftablithed 
in the minds of the people, is confidered as the natural and un- 
alienable right of the parent over his children; an authority: 
that is not fuppofed to ceafe at any given period of life or years, 
but to extend, and to be maintained with undiminifhed and un- 
controuled {way, until the death of one of the parties diffolves 
the obligation. The Emperor being conffdered as the common 
father of his people is accordingly invefted with the exercife of 
the fame authority over them, as the father of a family exerts 
on thofe of his particular houfehold. In this fenfe he takes the 
title of the Great Father; and by his being thus placed above 
any earthly controul, he is fuppofed to be alfo above earthly 
defcent, and therefore, as a natural confequence, he fometimes 
ftyles himfelf the /ole ruler of the world and the Son of Heaven. 
But that no inconfiflency might appear in the grand fabric of 
filial obedience the Emperor, with folemn ceremony at the com- 
mencement of every new year, makes his proftrations before 
the Emprefs Dowager, and onthe fame day he demands a re- 
petition of the fame homage from all his great officers of ftate. 
Conformable to this fyftem, founded entirely on parental au- 
thority, the governor of a province is confidered as the father 


of that province; of acity, the father of that city ; and the head 
. of 
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of any office or department is fuppofed to prefide over it with 
the fame authority, intereft, and affeCtion, as the father of a 


family fuperintends and manages the concerns of domeflic 
life. 


Tt is greatly to be lamented that a fyftem of government, fo 
plaufible in theory, fhould be liable to fo many abufes in prac- 
tice ; and that this fatherly care and affetion in the governors, 
and filial duty and reverence in the governed would, with 
much more propriety, be expreffed by the terms of tyranny, 


oppreffion, and injuftice in the one, and by fear, deceit, and 
difobedience in the other. 


The firft grand maxim on which the Emperor a&s is, feldom 
to appear before the public, a maxim whole origin would be 
difficultly traced to any principle of affe€tion or folicitude for 
his children ; much more ealily explained as the offspring of 
fufpicion, The tyrant who may be confcious of having com- 
mitted, or affented to, acts of cruclty and oppreffion, muft feel 
a reluctance to mix with thofe who may have fmarted under 
the lath of his power, naturally concluding that fome fecret hand 
may be led, by a fingle blow, to avenge his own wrongs, or 
thofe of his fellow fubje&s. The principle, however, upon 
which the Emperor of China feldom fhews himfelf in public, 
and then only in the height of fplendor and magnificence, feems 
to be eftablifhed on a policy of a very different kind to that of 
{elf-prefervation. A power that ads in fecret, and whofe in- 
fluence is felt near and remote at the fame moment, makes a 
ftronger impreffion on the mind, and is regarded with more 
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dread and awful refpect, than if the agent was always vifible 
and familiar to the eye of every one. The priefts of the Eleu- 
finian myfteries were well acquainted with this feature of the 
human character, which is ftronger in proportion as the reafon- 
ing faculties are lefs improved, and which required the cnlight- 
ened mind of a Socrates to be able to difregard the terror they 
infpired among the vulgar. Thus allo Detices, as Heredotus 
informs us, when once eftablrfhed as king in Ecbatana, would 
fuffer none of the people, for whom before he was the common 
advocate, to be now admitted to his prefeuce, concluding that all 
thofe who were debarred from feeingdim, would eafily be per- 
fuaded that his‘nature, by being created king, was transformed 
into fomething much fuperior to theirs. A frequent accefs-in- 
deed to men of rank and power and talents, a familiar and, yn- 
retrained intercourfe with them, and a daily obfervarice of their 
ordinary actions and engagements in the concerns of life, have 
a tendency very much to diminifh that reverence and refpe& 
which public opinion had been willing to allow them. It was 
juftly obferved by the great Candé, that no man isa hero to his 


valet-de-chambre. 


Confiderations of this kind, rather than any dread of his fub- 
jets, may probably have fuggefted the cuftom which prohibits 
an Emperor of China from making his perfon too familiar to 
the multitude, and which requires that he fhould exhibit him- 
{elf oaly on particular occafions, arrayed in pomp and magnifi- 
cence, and at the head of his whole court, confifting of an af-. 


femblage of many thoufand officers of ftate, the agents of his 
2A will, 
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will, all ready, at the word of command, to proftrate themfelves 
at his feet. 


The power of the fovereign is abfolute; but the patriarchal 
fyftem, making it a point of indifpenfable duty for a fon to 
bring offerings to the fpirit of his deceafed parent in the moft 
public manner, operates as fome check upon the exercife of this 
power. By this civil infticution, the duties of which are ob- 
ferved with more than a religious ftri€tnefs, he is conftantly 
put in mind that the memory of his private conduc, as well 
as of his public aéts, willong furvive his natural life ; that his 
name will, at certain times in every year, be pronounced with a 
kind of facred and reverential awe, from one extremity of the ex- 
tenfive empire to the other, provided he may have filled his fta- 
tion to the fatisfaGtion of his fubjeéts ; and that, on the contrary, 
public execrations will refcue from eblivion any arbitrary act of 
injuftice and oppreffion, of which he may have been guilty. It 
may alfo operate as a motive for being nice and circum{pect in 
the nomination of a fucceflor, which the law has left entirely to 
his choice. 


The confideration,- however, of pofthumous fame, would 
operate only as a flender reftraint on the caprices‘of a tyrant, as 
the hiftory of this, as well as other countries, furnifhes abun- 
dant examples. It has, therefore, been thought neceflary to add 
another, and perhaps a more: effectual check, to curb any dif- 
pofition to licentioufnefs or tyranny that might arife in the 
breaft of the monarch. This is the appointment of the cenfo- 

rate, 
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rate, an office filled by two perfons, who have the power of re-' 
monftrating freely. againft any illegal or unconftitutional aQ 
about to be committed, or fanctioned by the Emperor. And 
although it may well be fuppofed, that thefe men are extremely 
cautious in the exercife of the power delegated to them, by vir- 
tue of their office, and in the difcharge of this difagreeable part 
of their duty, yet they have another tafk to perform, on which 
their own pofthumous fame is not lefs involved than that of 
their mafter, and in the execution of which they run lefs rifk 
of giving offence. They are the hiftoriographers of the em- 
pire; or, more corre@tly {peaking, the biographers of the Em- 
peror. Their employment, in this capacity, confifts chiefly in 
collecting the fentiments of the monarch, in recording his 
{fpeeches and memorable fayings, and in noting down the moft 
prominent of his private aGtions, and the remarkable occur- 
rences of his reign. Thefe records are lodged in a large cheft, 
which is kept in that part of the palace where the tribunals of 
government areheld, and which is {uppofed not to be opened until 
the deceafe of the Emperor ;. and, if any thing material to the 
injury of his character and reputation is found to be recorded, 

the publication of it is delayed, out of delicacy to his family, till 
two or three generations have pafled away, and fometimes till 
the expiration of the dynafty ; by this indulgence they pretend, 
that a more faithful relation is likely to be obtained, in which 
neither fear nor flattery could have operated to difguife the 


truth. 


An inftitution, fo remarkable and fingular in its kind in an 


arbitrary government, could not fail to carry with it a very 
3A2 powerful 
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powerful influence upon the decifions of the monarch, and to 
make him folicitous to aét, on all occafions, in fuch a manner, 
as would be moft likely. to fecure a good name, and to tranfmit 
his character unfullied- and facred to pofterity. The records of 
their hiftory are faid to mention a ftory of an Emperor, of the 
dynafty or family of Tang, who, from a confcioufnefs of hav- 
ing, in feveral inftances, tranfgrefled the bounds of his autho- 
rity, was determined to take a péep into the hiftorical cheft, 
where he knew he fhould find all his attions recorded. Having 
made ufe of a variety of arguments, in order to convince the 
two cenfors that there could be nothing improper in the ftep he 
was about to take, as, among other things, he affured them, 
he was actuated with the defire only of being made ac- 
quainted with his greateft faults, as the firft ftep to amend- 
ment, one of thefe gentlemen is faid to have anfwered him very 
nobly, to this effect: “ It is true your Majefty has committed a 
“ number of errors, and it has been the painful duty of our 
‘© employment to take notice of them; a duty,” continued he, 
‘ which further obliges us to inform pofterity of the conver- 
“ fation which out Majefty has this day, very improperly, 
“ held with us.’ 


To affift the Emperor in the weighty affairs of flate, and in 
the arduous tafk of governing an empire of fo great an extent, 
and fuch immenfe population, the conftitution has affigned him 
two councils, one ordinary, and the other extraordinary ; the or- 
dinary council is compofed of his principal minifters, under the 
name of Collao, of which there are fix. ‘The extraordinary 
council confifts entirely of the princes of the blood. - 

For 
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For the adminiftration of the affairs of government, there 
are fix boards or departments, confifting of, 


1. The Court of Appointments to vacancies in the of- 
fices of government, being compofed of the minifter and 
learned men, qualified to judge of the merits of can- 
didates. : 


2. The Court of Finance. 


3. The Court of Ceremonies, prefiding over the dire€tion of 
ancient cuftoms, and treating with foreign Embafladors. 


4. The Court for regulating military affairs, 
5. The Tribunal of Juftice. 
6. The Board of Works. 


Thefe public funGionaries refolve upon, recommend, and 
report to the Emperor, all matters belonging to their feparate 
jurifdictions, who, with the advice of his ordinary and, if con- 
fidered to be neceflary, of his extraordinary council, affirms, 
amends, or rejects their decrees. For this purpofe, the late 
Emperor never omitted to give regular audience in the great hall 
of the palace every morning at the hours of four or five o’clock. 
Subordinate to thefe fupreme courts held in the capital, are 
others of fimilar conftitution eftablifhed in the different pro- 

vinces 
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vinces and great cities of the empire, each of which cortefponds 
with its principal in Pekin. 


It would far exceed the limits of the prefent work, were I to 
enter into a detail of their code of laws, which indeed I am not 
fufficiently prepared todo. They are publithed for the ufe of 
the fubjedt, in the plaineft characters that the language will ad- 
mit, making fixteen {mall volumes, a copy of which is now 
in England; and I am encouraged to hold out a reafonable 
hope, that this compendium of the laws of China may, ere 
long, appear in an able and faithful Englith tranflation, which 
will explain, more than all the volumes that have hitherto 
been written on the fubje@& of China, in what manner a mafs 
of people, more than the double of that which is found in all 
Europe, has been kept together through fo many ages in one 
bond of union. This work * on the laws of China, for per- 
{fpicuity and method, may juftly be compared with Blackftone’s 
Commentaries on the Laws of England. It not only contains 
the laws arranged under their refpe@tive heads, but to every 
law is added a fhort commentary and a cafe. 


I have been affured, on the beft authority, that the laws of 
China define, in the moft diftin® and perfpicuous manner, al- 
moft every fhade of criminal offences, and the punifhment 
awarded to each crime: that the greateft care appears to have 
been taken in conftruting this fcalef crimes and punifhments; 
that they are very far from beitiy fanguinary: and that if 


* Itis called the Fa tchin Leu-Lee, the laws and infticutes under the dynafty Ta- | 
shin, which is the name affumed by the prefent family on the throne. 


the 
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the practice was equal to the theory, few nations could boaft 
of a more mild, and, at the fame time, a more efficacious dif- 
penfation of juftice. Of all the defpotic governments exifting, 
' there is certainly none where the life of man is held fo facred 
as in the laws of China. A murder is never overlooked, except 
in the horrid practice of expofing infants: nor dares the Em- 
peror himfelf, all-powerful as he is, to take away the life of 
the meaneft fubje&t, without the formality at leaft of a regular 
procefs, though, as will be feen in the cafe of the late prime 
minifter of Xien-Long, the chance of efcaping muft be very 
flender, where he ‘himfelf becomes the accufer. So tenacioufly 
however do they adhere to that folemn declaration of God de- 
livered to Noah—** At the hand of every man’s brother will I 
“ require the life of man. Whofo fheddeth man’s blood, by 
“ man fhall his blood be fhed,”—that the good intention is 
oftentimes defeated by requiring, as I have elfewhere obferved, 
from the perfon laft feen in company with one who may have 
received a mortal wound, or who may have died fuddenly, a 
circumftantial account, fupported by evidence, in what manner 
his death was occafioned. 


In attempting to proportion punifhments to the degrees of 
crimes, inftead of awarding the fame punifhment for ftealing a 
loaf of- bread and taking away the life of man, the Chinefe 
legiflators, according to our notions, feem to have made too 
little diftin@iion between accidental manflaughter and premedi- 
tated murder. To conftitute the crime, it is not neceflary to 
prove the intention or malice aforethought; for though want of 


intention palliatesthe offence, and confequently mitigates the 
| I punifhmenr, 
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punifhment, yet it never entirely excufes the offender. Ifa 
man fhould kill another by an unforefeen and unavoidable ac- 
cident, his life is forfeited by the law, and however favourable 
the circumftances may appear in behalf of the criminal, the 
Emperor alone is invefted with the power of remitting the fen- 
tence, a power which he very rarely if ever exercifes to 
the extent of a full pardon but, on many occafions, to a 
mitigation of the punifhment awatded by law. Stri@ly fpeak- 
ing, no fentence of death can be carried into execution until it 
has been ratified by the monarch. Yet in ftate crimes, or in 
acts of great atrocity, the viceroy of a province fometimes takes 
upon himfelf to order fummary.punifhment, and prompt execu- 
tion has been inflicted on foreign criminals at Canton when 
guilty only of homicide. Thus, about the beginning of the laft 
century, a man belonging to Captain Shelvocke had the mif- 
fortune to kill a Chinefe on the river. The corpfe was laid be- 
fore the door of: the Englith faGtory, and the firft perfon that 
came out, who happened to be one of the fupercargoes, was 
feized and carried as a prifoner into the city, nor would they 
confent to his releafe till the criminal was given up, whom, af- 
ter a fhort inquiry, they ftrangled. The recent affair of the 
unfortunate gunner is well known. An affray happened in Ma- 
cao a few years ago, in which a Chinefe was killed by the Por- 
tuguefe. A peremptory demand was made for one of the lat- 
ter, to expiate the death of the former. The government of 
this place, either unable or unwilling to fix on the delinquent, 
propofed terms of ‘compromife, which: were rejected and force 
was threatened to be ufed, There happened to be a merchant 
from Manilla then refiding at Macao, a man of excellent. cha- 

rater, 
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yacter, who had long carried on a commerce between thé two 
ports. This unfortunate man was felected to be the innocent 
vidiim to appeafe the rigour of Chinefe juftice, and he was im- 

mediately ftrangled * | 


The procefs of every trial for criminal offences, of which the 
punifhment is capital, muft be tranfmitted to Pekin, and fubmit- 


® Various accidents having happened at different times to Chinefe fubjedts in the, 
port of Canton, which have generally led to difagreeable difcuffions with the Chinefe 
government, the fupercargoes of the Eaft India Company thought proper, on a late 
occafion of a perfon being wounded by a fhot from a Britifh fhip of war, to make 
application for an extra& from the criminal code of laws relating to homicide, in or- 
der to have the fame tranflated into Englifh, and made public. This extract confifted 
of the following articles : 

rt. A man who kills another on the fuppofition of theft, fhall be ftrangled, according 
to the law of homicide committed in an affray. 

a. A man who fires at another with a mufquet, and kills him thereby, fhall be be- 
cheaded, as in cafes of wilful murder. If the fufferer be wounded, but not mortally, 
the offender fhall be fent into exile. 

3- A man who puts to death a criminal who had been apprehended, and made no 
refiftance, fhall be ftrangled, according to the law againit homicide committed ia 
an affray. 

4. Aman who falfely accufes an innocent perfon of theft (in cafes of greatelt crimina- 
lity) is guilty of a capital offence; in all other cafes the offenders, whether princi- 
pals or acceffaries, fhall be {ent into exile. 

5- A man who wounds another unintentionally fhall be tried according to the law 
refpecting blows given in an affray, and the punifhment rendered more or lefs fe- 
vere, according to the degree of injury fuftained. 

6. A man who, intoxicated with liquor, commits outrages againft the laws, thall be 
exiled to a defert country, there to remain in a ftate of fervitude. 
in this clear and decifive manner are punifhments awarded for every clafs of 

crimes committed in fociety 5 and it was communicated to the Englifh fa@ory from 

the viceroy, that on no confideration was it left in the breaft of the judge to extenu- 
ate or to exaggerate the acts whatever might be the rank, character, or tation of 


the delinquent: . 
3B ted 
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ted to the impartial eye of the fupreme tribunal of juftice, which 
affirms or alters, according to the nature of the cafe. And 
where any peculiar circumftances appear in favour of the ac- 
cufed, an order for revifing the fentence is recommended to the 
Emperor, who, in fuch cafes, either amends it himfelf, or di- 
rects the proceedings to be returned to the provincial court, 
with the fentiments of the fupreme tribunal on the cafe. The 
proceedings are then revifed, and if the circumftances are 
‘found to apply to the fuggeftions of the high court, they alter 


or modify their former fentence accordingly *. 
_ | "As 


* @ The following law cafe, which is literally tranflated from a volume of reports 
of trials, publifhed in the prefent reign of Kia-King, and with which I have been 
Fivoured'by a friend (who was himfelfithe tranflator), will ferve to fhew the mode of 
proceeding in criminal matters of the provincial courts of judicatare. The circum- 
ftances of the tranfaGtion appear to have been enquired into fairly and impartially, 
and no pains {pared to afcertain the exact degree of criminality. ‘Being giveri to me 
about the time when the trial took place of Smith, for the murder of the fuppofed 
Hammerfmith ghef, I was forcibly ftruck with the remarkable coincidence of the two 

‘cafes, and with the almoft identical defence fet up. by the Chinefe and the Englifh 
prifoners, and on that account it excited more intereft than perhaps it me other- 
ue be confidered to be entitled to. 


Tranflation of an Extra& from a ColleBion of Chinefe Law Reporte, being the , Trial, Ap- 
peal, and Sentence upon an Indiftment for Homicide by Gun Sring. 


At a criminal court held i in the province of Fo-kien, upon an indiétment for fhoote 
ing, and mortally wounding a relation; fetting forth, that She-fo-pao, native of the 
city of Fo-ngan-fen, did fire a gun, and by mifchance;wound Vang-yung-man, fo. that he 
died thereof. . 

- The cafe was originally reported, as Tollows, by Vu-fo-Kung, fubsviceroy of the Bree 
vince of Foekien: : 

The accufed She.forpac, and the decealed Vang-yung-man, were of different famnilies, 
be ‘connedied by marriage, were well known to tach’ other,’ and there had = 


ways been a good underftanding between them. 
In 
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As in fome of the Grecian ftates, and other nations of mo- 
dern times, the punifhment of treafon was extended to the re- 
lations of the criminal, fo in China, even to the ninth generar 

ne tion, 


« In the courfe of the firt moon, of the 25th ycar of Kien-long, She-fo-pao cultivated 
a farm on the brow of a hill belonging to Chin-fe. kien, and which lay in the vicinity 
of certain lands cultivated by Vang yungtman anid Vang-ky-hao, inafmuch as that the 
fields of Vang-yung-man lay on the Icft of thofe of She=fo pao, which were in the cen- 
ter, and thafe of Vang-ky-hao on the right fide of the declivity of the hul. It oce 
curred that on the 7th day of the yth moen cf thefame year, Shefo-pa0 obferv- 
ing the corn in his fields to be nearly ripe, was apprehenfive that thieves might 
find an opportunity of ftealing the grain; and being aware, at the fame time, of the 
danger which exifted on thofe hills from wolves and tygers, armed himfelf with a 
mufquet, and went that night alone to the fpot, in orderto watch the corn, and feated 
himfelf in a convenient place on the fide of the hill. Ie happened that Vang-ky-bab 
‘went that day to the houfe of Vang-yung-man, in order that they might go'together 
to keep watch over the corn in- their refpective fields. However Vang-yung-tong the 
elder brother of Vang-yung-man, conceiving it to be yet early, detained them to drink 
tea, and fmoke tobacco until the fecond watch * of the night, when they parted from 
him, and proceeded on their expedition, provided with large fticks for defence. 

Vang-ky-hao having occafion to Rop for a fhort time upon the road, the other Vang. 
yung-man went on before, until he reached the boundary of the fields watched by 
She-fo-pao. 

She-fo-pao, on hearing a ruftling noife among the corn, and perceiving the fhadow 
of a perfon through the obfcurity of the night, immediately hailed him, but the wind 
blowing very frefh, he did not hear any reply. She-fo-pao then took alarm, on the 
fufpicion that the found procceded from thieves, or elfe from wild bealts, and light- 
ing the match-lock, which he held in his hand, fired it off, in.order to repel the in- 
vaders whoever they might be. 

Vang-yung-man was wounded by the fhot in the head, cheeks, neck, and fhoulder, 
and inftuntly fell tothe ground. Vane-ky-bao hearing the explofion, haftened for- 
ward, and called aloud to enquire who had fired the gun. The other heard the 
voice, and going tothe place from whence it proceeded, then learned whom he had 


* Each wateh is twehoure, and the fecond watch-begine at-eleven o'clock. 
Se 3n2 | wouhded 
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tion, a traitor’s blood is fuppofed to be tainted, though they 
ufually fatisfy the law by including only the neareft male rela- 
tions, then living, in the guilt of the culprit, and by mitigating 

their 


wounded by the mifchance. The wounds of Vang-yeng-man being mortal, he expired 
after a very fhort interval of time had elapied. 


She-fo-pao, being repeatedly examined by the magiftrate, acknowledged the fact 
without referve ; and, upon the ftridteft inveftigation and enquiry being eftered up- 
on, depufed, That it was really during the obfcurity of the night that he had afcended 
the hill, in order to watch the corn, and on hearing a noife to proceed from a quar- 
ter of the field that was extremely dark, and in which the fhadow of fome perfon 
was difcernable, he had called out, but received no anfwer :—That the fufpicion then 
arofe in his mind, that they were cither thieves or wild beafts, and alarmed him for 
the fecurity of his perfon, being then entirely alone ; he therefore fired the gun to re- 
pel the danger, and wounded Vang-yung-man by mifchance, fo that he afterwards 
died. 

That he, the deponent, was not actuated by any other motive or intention on this 
occafion, nor defirod’s of caufing the death of an individual. The relations of the 
deceafed being then examined, gave a correfponding evidence, and raifed no doubts 
in other refpects to the truth of the above depofition. In confideration, therefore, 
hereof it appears that, although She-fo-pao is guilty of homicide by gun-firing, yet, 
fince he was upon the watch over the fields, in the darknefs of the night, and per- 
ceived the fhadow of aman, whom he hailed, and from whom he received no an{wer, 
and had in confequence apprehended the approach of thieves or wild beatts, to pre- 
vent which, he fired the gun that occafioned the wounds whereof the man is now 
dead—It follows, that there did not exift any premeditated intention of murder.— 
The ad of which She-fo-pao ftands convicted may be, therefore, ranked under the ar- 
ticle of homicide committed in an affray, and the fentence accordingly is, to be 
ftrangled upon the next enfuing general execution or gaol delivery. 

The above report being tranfmitted to the aaron criminal tribunal at Pekin, 
“They rejoin, xed 

That, on inveftigation of the laws we find it ordained, that homicide by gun-firing 
fhall receive a fentence conformable to the law againft intentional murder and that 
the law againft intentional murder gives a fentence of decapitation on the next en- 
fuing public execution, or gaol delivery. It is likewife found to be ordained by law, 

that 
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their punifhment to that of exile. Nothing can be more unjuft 
and abfurd, however politic, than fuch a law; abfurd, becaufe 
it confiders a non-entity capable of committing a crime; and 


unjuft, 


that whoever fhall unwarily draw a bow, and fhoot an arrow towards fields or tene- 
ments, fo that any perfon unperceived therein fhall be wounded, and die therefrom, 
the offender fhall receive a hundred blows with the bamboo, and be banifhed to the 
diftance of three thoufand lys (near a thoufand miles). 

In the cafe now befure us, She-fo-pao, being armed with a mufquet, goes to watch 
the corn, hears a noife in the fields, and calls aloud, but, receiving no anfwer, fuf- 
pects it to proceed from thieves or wild beafts, and fires the gun, by which Vang- 
yung-man was wounded, and is now dead. But in the depofition given in by the de- 
fendant, the declaration that he faw the fhadow of {ome perfon does not accord 
with the fufpicion afterwards expreffed, that the noife arofe from wild beafts. If, in 
truth, he diitinguifhed traces of a man, at the time of his calling out, notwithftand- 
ing that the violence of the wind prevented his hearing the reply, She-fo-pao had ocu- 
lar proof of the reality of the perfun from the fhadow he had feen. Continuing our in 
veltigation, we have further to notice, that when She-fo-pao took his ftation in order to. 
guard the middle ground, Vang-yung-man was engaged in watching his fields in a fi- 
milar manner, and would have occafion to go near the limits of the middle ground 
in his way to his own farm, and which could not be far removed from the path 
leading to the middle ground; on which account it behoved She-fo-pao to hail the 
perfon repeatedly, previous to the firing of the gun, whofe effeét would be inftantas 
neous, and occafion the death of the unknown perfon from,whom the found pro- 
ceeded. 

She-fo-pao not having repeatedly hailed the perfon from whom the noife had arifen 
to difturb him, and proceeding to the laft extremity upon the firft impulfe or alarm, 
are grounds for fufpecting that there exifts a fallacy and difguife in the teltimony 
given in this affair, in which cafe, a fentence conformable to the law again{t homi- 
cide, committed in an affray, would afford a punifhment unequul and inadequate to 
the poffible aggravation of the offence. 

On the other hand, it would appear, in confirmation of his ftatement, that thefe 
fields were, according to the cuftom of the neighbouring villages, underftood to be 
guarded at that time in the manner aforefaid, and that circumftance proving true, 


the accident that followed might fill be confidered folely as the effect of apprehen- 
fion 
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unjuft, becaufe it punithes.an innocent perfon. The lawgiver 
of Ifrael, in order to intimidate his: ftiff-necked and rebellious 
fubjedts, found it expedient to threaten the viftation of God on 

the 


fion of wild beafts by night, inducing the accufed to fire towards fields or tenements, 
{fy as to wound a man mortally by the mifchance. 


Should a ftrict examination admit of this interpretation of the offence, the fentence 
mity” be awarded according to the law, immediately applicable to the fubject, and 
hot in conformity with the law again homicide committed in an affray. As the 
life or death of the offender refts on the preference to be fhewn towards cither of 
thofe expofitions of the cafe, it is refolved to hold any immediate decifion as prema- 
turc, and we iffue our directions to the faid fab-viceroy to revife the prior decifion ; 
and, with the allifkance of a renewed inveltigation, finally to determine und report is 
us the fenteuce which he may conceive moft agreeable to the fpirit of our liws. 

After a fecond inveftigation, and reconfideration of the affair, the fub-viceroy 
font in the following report to the fupreme tribunal: Purfuant to the order 
for revifal iffued by the 7% preme criminal tribunal, She-fo-pao has been again cxa- 
mined at the bar, and depofes, That on hearing a noife in the corn fields, he 
conceived it to proceed from thieves, and called out in confequence, but, re- 
ceiving no anfwer, and finding the noife gradually to approach him, he then 
jufpeéted it to have arifen from a wolf or tyger ; and, in the alarm thus excited for 
his perfonal fatety, had fired the gun, by which Vang-yung-man had been mortally 
wounded ; Th..t, fince the event happened in the fecond watch of the night, after the 
moon had fet, and while clouds obfcured the faint light of the flars, it was really a 
moment of impenetrable darknefs ; and that it was only at the diftance of a few 
paces that he diftinguifhed the approach of the found that had.alarmed him, but, in 
faét, had never feen any fhadow or traces whatfoever; That had he perceived any 
traces or fhadow of that defcription, he would not have ceafed.to call out, though 
he had failed to receive an anfwer the firft time, nor would he have had the temerity 
to fire the gun, and render himielf guilty of iantder. 7 

That, on the preceding examination, the feverity and rigour of the enquiry 1 ne. 
garding the grounds upon which he fufpected: “he wpproach of thieves, £ as to ins 
duce him to fire, had overtofne him with fear,’ eing'2-countryman unufed to fimi- 
lar proceedings, and produced the apparent incongtwity ‘in his depofition, bat that 
the true meaning and intent was to exprefs his abfolute uncertainty whether the 
alarm arofe from thicvcs'or wild  beatts, ‘and nothing et and that from 


- | fuch 
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the children, for the fins of the fathers, unto the third and 
fourth generation, a fentiment however which, it would feem, 


lapfe of time had rendered lefs expedient, for the prophet Eze- 
kiel, 


fuch depofition he nae never intentionally fwerved in the courfe of the invefti- 
gration. ; 

According, therefore, to the amendment fuggefted by the fupreme tribunal, it 
appears indeed, that when the noife was firft perceived in the fields,. She-fo-pao had 
called out, and on being prevented by the wind from hearing areply, had taken 
alarm as aforefaid. ’ 

| And whereas it was likewife depofed by She-fo-poe, That the grain being ripe at that 
feafon, the tems were exceeding high and ftrong, fo as to render it difficult to walk 
_amongft them, it feems that Vang-yung-man, in walking through the corn, had pro- 
Auced a ruftling noife very audible to She-fo-pao, who,was fitting on the declivity 
of the hill, and in a direétion in which the wind favoured the progrefs of the found; 
but when the latter called out, the wind, on the contrary, prevented him from be- 
ing heard, and confequently from receiving an anfwer; this mifchance, therefore, 
gave rife to his fufpicion of the approach of wild beafts, which appears to have been 
the fole and undifgnifed motive for firing the gun. 

‘This ftatement of facts being narrowly inveftigated, in compliance with the fu- 
preme tribunal’s order for revifal, may be confided in as accurate, and worthy of 
credit; the refult, therefore, is that the offender during the darknefs of the night, 
and under the apprehenfion of the approach of a wolf or tyger, had fired a mufquet 
in 2 fpot frequented by men, and had mortally wounded a man by the mifchance, 
which correfponds with the law fuggefted in the order for revifal ifflued by the fu- 
preme tribunal ; namely, that law again an offender who fhould unwarily draw a 
bbw and -fhoot an arrow towards fields er tenements, fo that my perfon unperceived 
Ebert ‘{hauld ‘be wounded and die therefrom. 

- She prior -decifion, conformably to the law againft homicide committed in an 
vat fubfequent inveftigation does not confirm; and She-fo-pao-is, therefore, only 
‘Punithabie-with banifhment. 

' ‘his &eond epee being. received by the fupreme.criminal tribunal, they declare 
that, 

" The-femterice having — alterea on a revifion by the ieee: and rendered 


a to the law, which ordains that, whoever fhall unwarily draw a bow and 
bis 8 : fhoot 
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kiel, who on this fubje& had more elevated notions of moral 
right than either the Greeks or the Chinefe, fpurns it with 
great indignation. In allufion to fuch an idea; which it feems 
had become a proverb among the Jews, he breaks out into this 
fublime exclamation: ‘“* What mean ye that ye ufe this pro- 
“© verb concerning the land of ‘Ifrael, faying, The fathers have 
“© eaten four grapes, and the children’s teeth are fet on edge? 
As I live, faith the Lord, ye.fhall not have occafion any 
more to ufe thig proverb in Ifrael. Behold all fouls are 
mine; as the foul of the father, fo alfo the foul of the fon, is 
mine. The foul that finneth, # thall die. The fon thall not 
“ bear the iniquity of the father, neither thall the father bear 
the inquity of the fon: the righteoufnefs of the righteous 
fhall be upon Jim, and the wickednefs of the wicked fhall be 
upon im.” 


“ 
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In moft caufes,. except thofe of high treafon, it may be pre- 
fumed, the high tribunal of Pekin will a& with ftrict impar- 


fhoot an arrow towards fields or tenements, fo that any perfon unperceived therein 
may be wounded, and die therefrom, the offender fhall receive a hundred blows 
with the bamboo, and fuffer banifhment to the diftance of 3000 lys. 

We confirm the fentence of a hundred blows of the bamboo, and banifhment to 
the diftance of 3000 lys; and further preferibe, that ten ounces of filver (g/. 6s. 8d.) 
fhall be paid by the offender to the relations of the deceafed for the expences of 
burial. 

The fentence, being thus pronounced of, the. rgth: day of the sth moon, of the 
a7th year of Kies-Long, received the Imperial fasbllée ga the aft day of the fame 
moon, in the following words: Purfuant to fentence be this obeyed. 

KHIN-TSE. 
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tiality. And it is greatly to be lamented, that all civil caufes 
have not been made fubje& to a fimilar revifion as thofe of a 
criminal nature, which would ftrike at the root of an evil that 
is moft grievoufly felt in China, where the officers of juftice are 
known, in moft cafes, to be corrupted by bribery. They have, 
however, wifely feparated the office of judge from that of the 
legiflator. The former, having found the faét, has only to re- 
fer to the code of Jaws, in which he is fupplied with a fcale of 
crimes and their punifhments. Such a mode of diftributing 
Juftice is not however without its inconveniences. Tender as’ 
the government has fhewn itfelf, where the life of a fubje& is 
concerned, having once eftablifhed the proportion of punith- 
ment to the offence it has fuppofed an appeal, in civil 
caufes and mifdemeanors, to be unneceffary. The fentence in 
fuch caufes being thus left in the breaft of a fingle judge, how 
great foever may be the nicety by which the penalty is adapted 
to the offence, the exclufion from appeal is in itfelf a bar to the 
juft and impartial adminiftration of the laws. The fubject be- 
ing refufed the benefit of carrying his caufe into a higher, and 
on that account more likely to be a more impartial, court, has 
no fecurity againft the .caprice, malice, or corruption of his 


judge. | _ 


It may not perhaps be thought unworthy of notice that the 
legiflators of China, among the various punifhments devifed for 
the commiffion of crimes, have: ‘given the. criminal no oppor- 
tunity, either by labpuring at.any of the public works, or in 
folitary confinement, to ‘make fome reparation for the injury 
he has committed againtt fociety. Confinement in prifon, asa 

3c punifh- 
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punifhment, is not known. Exile or perfonal chaftifement 
are decreed for all irregularities. not approaching to capital. 
offences. | 


Executions for capital crimes are not frequently exhibited’; 
when found guilty the criminals are remanded to prifon till a 
general gaol delivery, which happens once a year, about the 
autumnal equinox. In adopting fuch a meafure government 
«May perhaps have tonfidered, how little benefit the morals of 
the people were likely to derive from being the frequent 
fpeCtators of the momentary pain that is required to take away 
the exiftence of a fellow mortal. All other punifhments, how- 
ever, that do not affeé& the life of man, are made as public as 
pofible, and branded with the greateft degree of notoriety. 
The beating with the bamboo, in their ideas, fcarcely ranks. 
under the name of punifhment, being more properly confidered 
as a gentle correction, to which no difgrace is attached ; but the 
eangue or, a8 they term it, the ¢cha, a kind of walking pillory, 
is a heavy tablet of wood, to which they are faftened by the 
neck and hands, and which they are fometimes obliged to drag 
about for weeks and months; this is a terrible punifhment, 
and well calculated to deter others from the commiffion of 
thofe crimes of which it is the confequence, and the nature 
of which is always infcribed in large oT upon it, 


| The order that is: kept in didi? jot t is faid to be excellent, 
and the debtor and the felon are ‘filways confined in feparate 
places; as indeed one fhould ‘fappofe every where to be the 
cafe, for, as Sir George Stauntomhas obferved, “ To affociate 

a « cuilt 
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“ guilt with imprudence, and confound wickednefs supe mif- 
“© fortune, is impolitic, immoral, and cruel *.” 


The abominable practice of extorting confeffion by the ap- 
plication of the torture is the worft part of the criminal laws 
of China ; but they pretend to fay this mode is feldom recurred 
to, unlefs in cafes where the guilt of the accufed has been made 
ic appear by frong circumfantial evidence. It is however a 
common punifhment to fqueeze the fingerg.in cafes of mifde- 
meanour, and is particularly pra¢tifed as a punifhment of thofé 
females who purchafe licences for breaking through the rules 
of chaftity. 


By the laws relating to property, women in China, as in 
ancient Rome, are excluded from inheriting, where there are 
children, and from difpofing of property ; but where there are 
no male children a man may leave, by will, the whole of his 
property to the widow. ‘The reafon they aflign for women 
not inheriting is, that a woman can make no offering to deceafed 
relations in the hall of anceftors; and it is deemed one of the 
firft ideal bleffings of life for a man to have fome one to look 
up to, who will tran{mit his name to future ages, by perform- 
ing, at certain fixed periods, the duties of this important 
ceremony. ll their laws indeed refpeGing property, as I 
have already obferved, are infufficient to give it that fecurity 
and ftability which alone can conftitute the pleafure of accu- 
mulating wealth. The avarice of men in power may overlook 
thofe who are ia moderate circugaftances, but the affluent rarely 


* A debtor is relealed when ic sppears that the whole of his property has been 
given up for the uft of his creditors, 
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efcape their rapacious grafp. In a word, although the laws 
are not fo perfect as to procure for the fubje& general good, 
yet neither are they fo defective as to reduce him to that ftate 
of general mifery, which could only be terminated in a revo- 
lution. The executive adminiftration is fo faulty, that the man 
in office generally has it in his power to govern the laws, 
which makes the meafure of good or evil depend greatly on his 
moral character. | 


‘ Such are indeed the difpofition and the habits of the people, 
that fo long as the multitude can procure their bowl of rice 
and a few favory fauces, that coft only a mere’ trifle, there will 
be lefs danger of a revolt; and the government is fo well ‘con- 
vinced of this, that one of its firft concerns is to lay up, in the 
public magazines erected in every part of the empire, a pro- 
vifion of grain, to ferve as a fupply for the poor in times of 
famine or fcarcity. In this age of revolutions, a change, how- 
ever, feems to be taking place in the minds of the people, which 
_I thall prefently notice. 


The fyftem of univerfal and implicit obedience towards 
fuperiors pervades every branch of the public fervice. The. 
officers of the feveral departments of government, from the firft 
to the ninth degree, acting upon the fame broad bafis of 
paternal authority, are invefted with the power of infli@ing the 
fummary punifhment of the bamboo, on all occafions where 
they may judge it proper, which, ‘ander the denomination of 
a. fatherly correétion, they adminifter without any previous 
trial, or form of inquiry. The flighitett offence is punithable 
in this manner, at the will or the caprice of the loweft ma- 

giftrate. 
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giftrate. Such a fummary proceeding of the powerful apainft 
the weak naturally creates in the latter a dread and diftruft of 
the former; and the common people, accordingly, regard the 
approach of a man in office, juft as {choolboys obferve the 
‘motions of a fevere mafter; but the fatherly kindnefs of the 
Emperor is recognifed even in punifhment; the culprit may 
claim the exemption of every fifth blow as: the Emperor's coup~ 
de-grace ; but in all probability he gains little by fuch remiffion, 
as the deficiency in number may eafily be-made up in weight. 


This pradtical. method of evincing a fatherly affection is not 
confined to the multitude alone, but is extended to every rank 
and defcription of perfons, ceafing only, at the foot of the 
throne. Each officer of ftate, from the ninth degree upwards 
to the fourth, can, at any time, adminifter a gentle correction 
to his inferior; and the Emperor orders the bamboo to his 
minifters, and to the other four claffes, whenever he may think 
it neceflary for the good of their morals. It is well known 
that the late Kren Long caufed two of his fons to be bambooed 
long after they had arrived at the age of maturity, one of which, 
I believe, is the prefent reigning Emperor. 


In travelling through the country, a day feldom efcaped 
without our witneffing the application of the Pan-tsé, or bam- 
boo, and generally in fuch.a manner that it might be called by 
any other name except a gentle correction. A Chinefe fuffering 
under this punifhment cries out in the moft piteous manner ; 
a Tartar bears it in filence. A Chinefe, after receiving a cer- 
tain number of ftrokes,: falls down on his knees, as a matter 
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of courfe, before him who ordered the punifhment, thanking 
him, in the moft humble manner, for the fatherly kindnefs he 
has teftifted towards his fon, in thus putting him in mind of 
his errors; a Tartar grumbles, and difputes the point as to the 
right that a Chinefe may have to flog him ; or he turns away in 
fallen. flegce. 


Ridiculous as it may appear to a foreigner, in-obferving an 
officer of ftate ftretching himfelf along the ground for the pur- 
pofe of being flogged by order of another who happens to rank | 
one degree above him; yet it is impoffible, at the fame time, 
to fupprefs a glow of sndiohaticn, in witneffing fo mean and 
obfequious a degradation of the human mind, which can bring 
itfelf, under any circumftances, patiently to fubmit to a vile 
corporal punifhment, adminiftered by the hand of a flave, or by 
a common foldier; and when this is done, to undergo the ftill 
more vile and humiliating a& of kiffing the rod that correéts 
him. But the policy of the government has taken good care 
to remove any {cruples that might atife on this fcore. Where 
paternal regard was the fole motive, fuch a chaftifement could 
not poflibly be followed with dithonour or difgrace. It was a 
wonderful point gained by the government, to fubje& every 
individual, the Emperor only excepted, t'the fate corporal 
correction ; but it muft have required great ‘addrefs, and men’s 
minds muft have been completely fubdued; or completely con- 
vinced, before fuch a fyftem of univerfal obedience could have 
been accomplithed, the coniequctice ‘of which, it was obvious, 
could be'no other than ‘univerfat’ fervility, It could not fait to 
eftabiith « mof effectual check agent: ‘the complaints of the 
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multitude, by fhewing them that the fame man, who had the 
power of punifhing them, was equally liable to be corrected in 
his turn, and in the fame manner, by another. The punith- 
ment of the bamboo mutt, I fufpeé, be one of the moft ancient 
inftitutions of China. Indeed we can fcarcely conceive it 
ever to have been introduced into a fociety already civilized ; 
but rather to have been coeval with the origin of that fociety. 


A fimilar kind of perfonal chaftifement. for light offences, 
or mifconduct, was infiéed in Ruffia on perfons of all ranks, ° 
but with this difference, that the corre€tion was private and 
by order of the Sovereign alone. The Czar Peter, indeed, 
generally beftowed a drubbing on his courtiers with his own 
hand; who, inftead of being difhonoured or difgraced by fuch 
a caftigation, were fuppofed, from that very circumftance, to: 
be his particular favourites, and to ftand high in his confidence. 
The great Mentzikoff is faid te have frequently left his clofet 
with a black eye or a bloody nofe; and feemed to derive en- 
creafing importance from the unequivocal marks of his mafter’s. 
friendthip. Even at the prefent day, or till very lately, little 
difgrace was attached to the punifhment of the Aout, which was 
a private flagellation by order of the court ; but this abominable 
practice either is altdgether difcontinued, or in its laft ftage of 
exiftence. Such arbitrary proceedings could not long remain 
in force among an ne people. 


Thele two great empires, the ‘aid indeed. that exift in: 
the world, dividing between them nearly a fifth part of the 


ware habitable globe, cach about a tenth, exhibit a fingular dif- 
ference: 
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ference with regard to pélitical circumftances. One century 
apo Ruffia was but jult emerging from a ftate of barbarifm, 
and in a century hence, in all human probability, the will 
make a confpicuous figure among European nations, both 
in arts and arms. Two thoufand years ago China was civilized 
to the. fame degree, or nearly fo, that the is at prefent. The 
governmients were both arbitrary, and the. people were flaves. 
The natural genius of the Ruffian, cramped perhaps in fome 
degree by his frozen climate, 1s lefe fufceptible of j improvement 
than that of the Chinefe. Whence then, it may be afked, pro- 
ceeds the very great difference in the progreffive improvement 
of the two nations? principally, I fhould fuppofe, from the 
two following reafons. Rufflia invites and encourages foreigners 
to inftru& her fubjects in arts, fciences, and manufactures. 
China, from a fpirit of pride and felf-importance, as well as 
from jealoufy, rejects and expels them. The language of 
Ruffia is eafily acquired, and her fubjects as eafily learn thofe 
of other countries, whilft that of China is fo difficult, or their 
method of learning it fo defeétive, as to require the ftudy of 
half the life of man to fit him for any of thejordinary employ- 
ments of the ftate, and they have no knowledge of any lan- 
- guage but their own. The one is in a ftate of youthful vigour, 
advancing daily in ftrength and knowl igs ps the other is worn 
out with old age and difeafe, and une er its prefent ftate of 
‘exiftence is not likely to et in any _kind of improve- 
ment. 





To the principle of onivinl' Obedience the Chinefe govern- 
ment has added another, which is. wel calculated to fatisfy 


the 
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the public mind: the firft honours and the higheft offices are 
open to the.very loweft of the people. It admits of no here-« 
ditary nobility ; at leaft none with exclufive privileges. Asa 
mark of the Sovereign’s favour a diftin@ion will fometimes 
defcend in a family, but, as it confers no power nor privilege 
nor emolument, it foon wears out. All dignities may be con- 
fidered as merely perfonal; the princes of the blood, even, 
fink gradually into the common mafs, unlefs their talents and 
their application be fufficient to qualify them for office, inde- 
pendent of which there can be neither rank nor honours, and 
very little if any diftinétion, not even in the imperial family, 
beyond the third generation, On public days the Emperor, 
at a fingle glance, can diftinguith the rank of each of the many 
thoufand courtiers that are aflembled on fuch occafions by their 
drefs of ceremony, The civilians have a bird, and the military 
atyger, embroidered on the breaft and back of their upper 
robe; and their feveral ranks are pointed out by different 
coloured globes, mounted on a pivot on the top of the cap or 
bonnet. The Emperor has alfo two orders of diftin@ion, which 
are conferred by him alone, as marks of particular favour; the 
order of the yellow velt and of the peacock’s feather. 


_ The influence that;"in nations of Europe, is derived from 
birth, fortune, and character, is of no weight in the Chinefe 
government... The moft learned, and I have already explained 
how far the term extends, provided. he’be not of notorious bad 
character, is fure to be employed; though under the prefent: 
Tartar government, the Chinefe complain that they never arrive 


at the higheft rank till they. are advanced in years. Learning 
| 3D alone, 
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alone, by the ftrid maxims of fate, leads to office, and. office 
<6 diftin@tion. Property, without learning, has litle weight, aod 
confers no diftintion, except in feme corrupt provincial go- 
vernments, where the external marks of office are fold, as in 
Canton. Hence property is not fo much an object of the laws 
ia Chige:as cllewhere, and confequently has not the fame fecu- 
rity. In the governments of Europe, property feldom fails to 
command influence and to. force dependence'# in China, the 
raan of property is afraid to own it, and all the enjoyments it 
eee hins are ftolen. 


iesietinis indeed, the higheft appointments in the flate are 
eonferred, as it happens elfewhere, by fome favourable acci- 
dent, or by the caprice of the monarch. A ftriking inftance 
of this kind was difplayed in the perfon ef Ho-tchung tang, the 
laft prime. minifter of the late Kien-long. This man, a Tartar, 
happened to: be placed on guard in the palace, where his youth 
and comely countenance ftruck the Emperor fo forcibly in paf- 
fiag, that he fent for him to the prefence ; and finding him 
equally agreeable. in his converfation: and ‘fanacte, le raifed 
him rapidly, but gradually, ftom the fiteaties .of # common 
foldier, to the higheft ftation in the ¢ pire. Such fudden 
changes, from a ftate of nothingnefs of % ke fammit of power, 
Have frequently been obferved to be: attended: with corfequences 
fro lefs fatal to the main Sa elevated, than: pernicious to the 
public: and thus it Rappenedte this! favouriee minifter. During - 
the fife of his ok] mafter,: ‘over ¥ ath m, itt his latcr years, he is 
faid to’ Have pofleffed an wWennded influence, he availed him- 
felf of the mieéans'that offered, by‘ every ipeciee of fraud and ex- 
tortion, 
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tortion, by tyranny and oppreffion, to amafs fuch immenfe 
wealth in gold, filver, pearls, and immoveable property, that 
his acquifitions were generally allowed to have exceeded thofe 
of any fingle individual, that the hiftory of the country had 
made known. — His pride and. haughty demeanor had rendered 
him fo obnoxious to the royal family that, at the time we were 
in Pekin, it was generally fuppofed, he had made up his mind to 
die with the old Emperor, for*which event he had always at hand 
a.dofe of pdifon, not chnfing to ftand the fevere inveftigation 
which he was well aware the fucceeding prince would dire& to 
be made irito his minifterial conduct. It feems, however, when 
that event actually happened, the love of life, and the hope of 
efcaping, prevailed on him to change his’ purpofe and to ftand 
the hazard of atrial. Of the crimes and enormities laid to his 
charge he was found, or rather he was fad to have pleaded, 
guilty. The vaft wealth he had extorted from others was con- 
fifcated to the crown, and he was condemned to fuffer an igno- 
minious death *, 
But 

® The circumftances attending the downfal of this minifter are curious, and flew, 
in its true light, the defpotic pature of the Chinefé goveriiment, notwithftanding 
their falutary laws. The new, Emperor, determined on his ruin, makes a public de- 
claration wherein, after | go izing for not abftaining agreeably to the laws’ of the 
empire from all adts of innovation, for the {pace of thrée ytars after his father’s 


death, he obferves, that the crimes and exceifes of Bo: -tchang- -tahg are of {6 horrid 4 
nature, as to preclude him from atting towards him with any ‘pity or inidulgerice. 


He then-exhibits about twenty articles of accu atta bh againi him, the principal of 
which are, ' ” 

Contrmacy towards his father (the late Emperér) by riding’ on horfeback to the 
very door of the hall. of audience at Ti wen- mab gHEN , 

Audacity, wader pretence of lamenels, in caufing himfelf ta be carried to and from 


the palace through the door fet apart for the Emperor. 
3D2 " Scandalous 
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But Ho-tebung: tang, if guilty of inordinate ambition, or andes 
of injuftice, is far from being the only inftance of:fuch con- 


dué& in men thus raifed from humble fituations. The officers’ 
| | of 


Scandalous behaviour, in taking away the virgins of the palace, and appropriating 
them to his own ule. 

Pride and infolence, in countermanding his (the new Emperor's) order, for all the 
princes of Tartary to be f{ummoned to Pekin, thofe who had not had the fmall-pox 
excepted, to affift at the funeral of his father, and by iffuing a new one, in nich 
some were excepted. 

Bribery and partiality, in felling and giving away appointments of weight to perfons 
totally unqualified to fill them. 

Arrogance, in making ufe of the wood Nan-moo (cedar) in his houfe, which is def- 
tined exclufively for royal palaces ; and in building a houfe and gardens in the Ryle 
and manner of thofe belonging to the Emperor. 

For having ia his poffeffion more than two hundred ftrings of pearls, and an immenfe 
quantity of jewels and precious ftones, which his rank did not allow him to wear, 
and among which was a pearl of fuch wonderful magnitude, that the Emperor him- 
felf had no equal to it. 

For having in gold and. filver alone, which has been already difcovered and con- 
fi{cated, the amount, at leaft, of ten million taels (about 3,300,000/. fterling). 

One article is fingularly curious. For having been guiltgpf the deepeft treachery 
in informing him (the new Emperor ) of his father’s intention to abdicate the govern- 
ment in his (the new Emperor's) favour, one day before his father made it public, 
thinking by fuch means to gain his favour and affeion f | 

After enumerating the feveral articles of accufation, hg Emperor ftates, that this 
“minifter being interrogated by a Tartar prince on the Meral points, had confeffed 
the whole to be true, and, therefore, without further evidence, he commands the 
prefidents and members of the feveral: courts:in Pekin, the viceroys of provinces, and 
governors of citier, on thefe articles of accufation being laid before them, to pafs a 
proper fentence on the faid Mo-tcbaap-teag. ' Aécording to the majority, he was con- 
demned to be beheaded ; but as a peculiar at of grace and benevolence on the part 
of the Emperer, this fentence was mitigathd t to that of his being allowed to be his 
ewn executioner. A filken cord being fent as an‘iatimation of this mark of the Em- 
peror’s favour, he caufed himielf to be Rrangled by fome of his attendants. — 
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of government in general, though intended by the conftitution 
as a kind of barrier between the prince and the people, are the 
greateft oppreffore of the latter, who have feldom any means of 
redrefs, or of conveying their complaints to the Imperial ear. 
There is no middle clafs of men in China: men whofe pro- 
perty and ideas of independence give them weight in the part 
of the country where they refide ; and whofe influence and in- 
tereft are confidered as not below the notice of the government. 
In fact, there are no other than the governors and the governed., 
If a man, by trade, or induftry in his profeffion, has accumu- 
lated riches, he can enjoy them only in private. He dares not, 
by having a grander houfe, or finer clothes, to let his neighbour 
perceive that he is richer than himéfelf, left he fhould betray 
him to the commanding officer of the diftri&,-who would find 
no difficulty in bringing him within the pale of the fumptuary 
laws, and in laying his property under confifcation. 


Sometimes, indeed, the extortions that the officers pradtile 
upon the people, as in the cafe of Ho-tchung-tang, meet the 
hand of juftice. Other magiftrates keep a fteady eye upon their 
proceedings, and, in proper time, tranfmit the neceflary infor- 
mation to court. Spies alfo are detached from court into the 


Who could efcape whenethe Bmperor of China is himfelf the accufer ? It wil readi- 
ly occur, from the fate of Ho-tchung-tang, that ‘thfei'not that line of independence 
drawn between the executive and juridical autliecity, which the ingenious author of the 
Spirit of Laws has clearly proved to be the grand foundation of a jul, legal, and 
efficient fecurity of the life and property of the fubje&. In fad, in all ftate crimes, 
the Emperor becomes both the accufer and the judge. In the cafe of Ho-tchung-tang 
he may likewife be faid to have been the only evidence. 


3 provinces, 
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provinces, under the name of infpectors. Jealous of each 
other, they let no opportunity flip of making unfavourable re- 
ports to their fuperiors. Notwithftending which, with all the 
precautions taken by government ic favour of the fubject, the 
latter finds himfelf moft dreadfully oppreffed. It is true, for 
very flight offences preferred againft men in office, the court 
dire€ts a public reprimand in the official Gazette; for thofe of 
amore ferious nature, degradation from rank; and every of- 
ficer fo degraded is under the neceffity of proclaiming his own 
difgrace in all his public orders; not only to put him in mind 
of his paft conduét, but likewife to thew the people how watch- 
ful the eye of government is over the actions of its fervants. 
The laft ftage of public degradation, which amounts to a fen- 
tence of infamy,.is an order to fuperintend the preparation of 
the Emperor’s tomb, which implies that the perfon fo fen- 
tenced is more fit to be employed among the dead than the liv- 
ing. Zchang-ta-gin, the late viceroy of Canton, was condemned 
to this degrading fervice *. 


The viceroy of a province can remsin in that office na lon- 
ger than three years, left he might obtain an undue influence, 
No fervant of the crown can form a family alliance in the place 
where he commands, nor obtain an office efimportance in the 

or town wherein he was born. Yet with thefe, and other 
precautions, there is ftill little fecurity for tHe fubject. He has 
no voice whatfoever in the government, either directly or by 


* Among the various cultoms af: Qknt, particuarizad ip the accounts of the.two 
Mahomedar travellers in the ninth century, this remarkable one is noticed, afford- 
ing, with the reft, equally fingular and peoular to this gation, an irrefragable proof 
of the authenticity of thcie two relations. 

repre- 
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Feprefentation ; and the only fatisfaétion he poffibly can receive 
for injuries done to him, and that is merely of a negative kind, 
is the depradation or the removal of the man in power, who 
had been his oppreflor, and who perhaps may be replaced by an- 
other equally bad. 


The ingenious Mr. Pauw has obferved, that China is entire- 
ly governed by the whip and the bamboo. To thefe he might 
have added the yearlg calendar and the Pekin Gazette, both of 
which, as erigines in the hands of government, contribute very 
materially to affift its operations. By the circulation of the firft 
is kept alive the obfervance of certain fuperftitions which it 
is, apparently, the fludy of government to encourage. The 
fecond is a vehicle for conveying into every corner of the em- 
pire the virtues and the fatherly kindnefs of the reigning fove- 
reign, fhewn by punifhing the officers of his government, not 
only fot what they have done amifs, but for what they may have 
omitted todo, Thus, if a famine has defolated any of the pro- 
vinces, the principal officers are degraded for not having taken 
the proper precautions againft it. This paper, in the thape of 
a {mall pamphlet, is publifhed every fecond day. The mif- 
fionaries have pretended that immediate death would be the 
confequence of inferting a falfehood in the Imperial Gazette. 
Yet it is famous for defcribing battles that were never 
fought, and for antiduncing vidtories that were never gained. 
The truth of thie obfervation appears from feveral proclama- 
tions of Kaung-/bee, Tchien Long, and the prefent Emperor, 


warning the generals on diflant tations from making falfe re- 
porta, 
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ports, and from killing thoufands and ten thoufands of the ene- 
my, fometimes even when no engagement had taken place*. 
The reverend gentlcmen only mean to fay, that the editor would 
be punithed if he ventured to infert any thing not fent to him 
officially by the government. _ 


The prefs in China is as free as in England, and the profef- 
fion of printing open to every one, which is a fingular circum- 
ftance, and perhaps the only inftance of the kind, in a defpotic 
yovernment. It has ufually been fuppoied that, in free coun- 
tries only where every perfon is equally under the protection, 
and equally liable to the penalties, of the law, the liberty of the 
prefs could be cherifhed ; and that it was a thing next to im- 
poffible, that power, founded on error and fupported by op- 
preffion, could long be maintained where the prefs was free. It 
was the prefs that in Europe effeCted the ruin of prieftly power, 
by difpelling the clouds that had long obfcured the rays of 
truth; and by opening a free accefs to the do@trines of that re- 
ligion which, of all others, is beft calculated for the promotion 
of individual happinefs and public virtue t. —«. | 

| : — = In 

* The words of Kaung-/bee’s proclamation, repeated by Kia-king, are: ‘ At pre- 
“* fent when an armnty is {ent on any military fervice, every report that is made of 
* its operations, contains an account of a vidory, of rebels difperfed at the firft en- 
“« counter, driven from their ftations, killed, and wounded, to a great amount, or to 
a 7 amount of fome thoufands, or, in hort, that the rebels flain were innumerable.” 

: Pekin Ganette, 311 Fuly, 1800. 

t When the art of printing was firft introduced into England, and carried on in 
Weltminfter Abbey, a fhrewd churchman js faid’ to have. obferved to the Abbot of 
Weftminiter, “ If you don’t take care'to deftroy that machine, it will very fodn de- . 
“ ftroy your trade.” He faw at a fingle glance of the prefs, the downful of prieftly 

: ‘dominion 
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Xn China the liberty of the prefs feems to excite no appre- 
henfions in the government. The fummary mode of punith- 
ing any breach of good morals, without the formality of a trial, 
makes a pofitive prohibition againft printing unneceflary, being 
itfelf fufficient to reftrain the licentioufnels of the prefs. The 
printer, the vender, and the reader of any libellous publication, 
are all equally liable to be fogged with the bamboo. Few, I 
fuppofe, would be hardy enough to print reflexions on the con- 
duct of government, or its principal officers, as fuch publica- 
tions would be attended with certain ruin. Yet, notwithftand-’ 
ing all the dangers to which the printing profeffion is liable, 
daily papers are publifhed in the capital, circulating, fomething 
like our own, private anecdotes, domeftic occurrences, public 
notices of fales, and the wonderful virtues of quack medicines. 
We were told that, in one of thefe papers, the Portuguefe mit- 
fionary mentioned in Mr. Grammont’s letter got a paragraph 
inferted, purporting the great negle& of the Englifh in having 
brought no prefents for the princes of the blood, nor for the 
Emperor’s minifters. This falfe and malicious paragraph was 
faid to be followed by another, infinuating that thofe for the 
Emperor were common articles of little value. Another pre- 
tended to give a catalogue of them, and included an elephant 
about the fize of a rat, giants, dwarfs, wifhing pillows, and 
fuch like nonfenfe. : Thefe, however, and other publications, 


dominion in the general diffufion of knowledge that would be occafioned by it, and 
had the refit of the clergy been equally clear-fighted, it is probable the dark ages of 
fuperRition and ignoraace had fill continued, or at leaft had been greatly pra- 
tracted. 

35 Were 
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were induftrioufly kept from our fight. Under the genelpus 
idea of being the Emperor’s guelts, we were not allowed to 
purchafe any thing. He alone was to fupply our wants, but 
his officers took the liberty of judging what thefe wants thould 
confift in. 


It is a fingular phenomenon in the hiftory of nations, how 
the government of an empire, of {uch vaft magnitude as that of 
China, fhould have preferved its ftability without any material 

‘change, for more than two thoufand years; for, dropping their 
pretenfions to an extravagant antiquity, for which however 
they have fome grounds, there can be no doubt they were 
pretty much in the fame ftate, regulated by the fame laws, and 
under the fame form of government as they now are, four hun- 
dred years before the birth of Chrift, about which time their 
renowned philofopher flourifhed, whofe works are ftill held on 
the higheft reputation. They contain indeed all the maxims in 
which their government is ftill grounded, and all the rules by 
which the different ftations of life take their moral condu@; and 
the monarchy is fuppofed to have been eftablithed two thoufand 
years before his time. 


If the teft of a good government be made to depend on the 
length of its continuance, unfhaken and unchanged by revolu- 
tions, China may certainly be allowed to rank the firft among 
civilized nations. But, whether good or bad, it has poffeffed 
the art of moulding the multitude to its own fhape in a manner 
unprecedented in the annals of the world. Various accidents, 
improved by policy, feem to have led to its durability. Among 

thefe 
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théfe the natural barriers of the country, excluding any forcign 
enemy, are not to be reckoned as the leaft favourable; whilft 
the extreme caution of the government in admitting ftrangers 
kept the world in ignorance, for many ages, of the exiflence even 
of the moft extenfive, powerful, and populous empire among 
men. Secluded thus from all intercourfe with the reft of the 
world, it had time and leizure to mould its own fubjeéts into 
the fhape it wifhed them to retain; and the event has fufficient- 
ly proved its knowledge in this refpect. 


A number of fortunate circumftances, feldom combined in 
the fame country, have contributed to the prefervation of inter- 
nal tranquillity in China. The language is of a nature well cal- 
culated to keep the mafs of the people in a ftate of ignorance: 
They are neither prohibited from embracing any religion of 
which they may make a choice, nor coerced to contribute to- 
wards the fupport of one they do not approve. The pains that 
have been taken to inculcate fober habits, to deftroy mutual 
confidence, and render every man referved and fufpicious of his 
neighbour, could not fail to put an end to focial intercourfe. 
No meetings were held, even for convivial purpofes, beyond 
the family circle, and thefe only at the feftival of new year. 
Thofe kind of turbulent affemblies, where real or imagined 
gtievances are difcuffed with all the rancour and violence that 
malicious infinuations again government, added to the effects 
of intoxicating draughts, too frequently infpire, never happen 
among the Chinefe. Contented in having no voice in the go- 
vernment, it has never occurred ta them that they have any 

ZE2 rights. 
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rights *: and they certainly enjoy none but what are liabletto 
be invaded and trampled on, whenever the fovereign, or any 
of his reprefentatives, from intereft, malice, or caprice, think 
fit to exercife the power that is within their grafp. The doc 
trine of employing refiftence again{t oppreffion, applicd to the 
people and the government, is fo contrary to every fentiment 
of the former, that the latter has little to fear on that {core. 


Partial infurre€tions occafionally happert, but they are gene- 
rally owing to the extreme poverty of the people which, in 
feafons of {carcity and famine, compels them to take by violence 
the means of fubfifting life, which otherwife they could not 
obtain. To this caufe may be referred the origin of almoft all 
the commotiona recorded in their hiftery, through fome of 
which, when the calamity became general, the regular fucced- 
fion has been interrupted, and even changed. We were told, 
however, by our Chinefe attendants, that certain myfterious 
focieties did exift in fome of the provinces, whofe chief obje& 
was to overtura the Taztar government; that they held fecret 


* When the mifchievous dodrines of Tom Pains, expounded in his ‘ Rights of 
Man,” were tranflated into various languages; and induftrioufly attempted to be 
propagated among the eiRern nations, by means of Freach emiffaries } when one 
of thoie afliduous difturbers of the pgace of mankind had.aGually focceaded ia fur- 
ma the Seiks with an abftra& of this precious work in their own language, he next 

his attention to the vaft emapire of China, a glorious theatre for thofe zealous 

ookdnopdlites to play theie parts in, if they epuld ange contrive te fuit-their drama to 

thesaite df the people. The experiment, However, failed of fuccefs. The golden 

opinions.of Tom Paise could no be into the Chinefe language; and thefe 

unfertanate people underftood no but their own; fo that three hundred and 

thirty-three infiliens were dbomied t6'femtain: in frnovance and miféry on sesbuat of 
theid kimguage being incapable of conveying the enlightened dodrines of Ton Paine, 
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meetings, in which they gave vent to their complaints againit 
Tartar preponderancy, revived the memory of ancient glory, 
brooded over prefent injuries, .and medicated revenge. If even 
this be the cafe, the prefent ftate of fociety is little favourable to 
their views. Norindeed would a revolution be a defirable event 
for theChinefe themfelves. It could not fail of being attended with 
the moft horrible confequetices. ~The Tartar foldiers would be 
tired with flaying, and millions that efeaped the fword muft 
neceflarily perifh by famine, on the leaft interruption of. 
the ufual purfuits of agriculture ; for they have no other coun- 
try to look to for fupplies, and they raife no furplus oT in 
their own. 


In order to prevent as much as poffible a f{carcity of grain, 
and in conformity to their opinion, that thé true fource of na- 
tional wealth and profperity confifts in ‘agriculture, the Chinefe 
govermment has in. all ages beRowed the fir honours on every 
improvertient itr this branch: of indeftry:'* The hufbandman. is 
eonfidered:as at honourable, a3 well as ufeful, member of fociety ; 
he ranks next to men of letters, er officers of Rate, of whom in- 
deed he is frequently the progeniter, The feldier in Ching 
cultivates the ground, The prielts alfo are apriculturifts, when- 
ever theix convents ate. endowed, with Jand. ..The Emperor is 
confidered.ag the fole proprietary of the foil, | but the tenant is 
ngyat turned:out of paflefign ae long.as he continues to pay his 
rent, which is calculated at about one-tenth of, what his farm 
is fuppofed capable of yielding ; and theagh t the holder of lands 
can only be confidered: sqa: tenant’at Will, .yeb it-is hisi own fault 
if he fhould be difpoffefled. So accuftemed ae the Chinefe 

; to 
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to tonftder an eftate as their own, while they continue to pay 
the rent, that a Portuguefe in Macao had nearly loft his life 
for endeavouring to raife the rent upon his Chinefe tenants. - If 
any.one happens to hold more than his family can conveniently 
cultivate, he lets it out toanother on condition of receiving half 
the produce, out of which he pays the whole of the Emperor's 
taxes, Agreat part of the poorer peafaatry cultivate lands on 
thefe terms. 


There are, in fat, no immenfe eftates grafping nearly the 
whole of a diftri&; no monopolizing farmers, nor dealers in 
grain. Every one can bring his produce to a free and open 
market. No fifheries are let out to farm. Every fubje@ is 
equally entitled to the free and uninterrupted enjoyment of 
the fea, of the coafts, and the eftuaries; of the lakes and rivers. 
There are no manor lords with exclufive privileges; no lands 
fet apart for feeding beafts or birds for the profit or pleafure of 
particular perfons ; every one may kill game on his own grounds, 
and on the public commons. ‘Yet with ali thefe feeming ad- 
vantages, there: are rately three fucteffive years without a fa- 
mine in one eer or another. 


_ As in the Roman Empire examples were not wanting of the 
firft characters in the ete glorying to put their hands to the 
plough, to render the earth: feel aiid to engage in the natural 
employment of man; as, 


In ancient times the facred plough employ'd, 
‘The kings and awful fathers, 
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So; in China, the Emperor at the vernal equinox, after 
a folemn offering to the God of Heaven and Earth, goes 
through the ceremony of holding the plough, aa example ia 
which he. is followed by the viceroys and governors and great 
officers in every part of the empire. This ceremony, though, 
in all probability, the remains of a religiqus inftitution, is well 
calculated to. give encouragement to the labouring peafantry, 
whole profeffion, thus honourably patronized, cannot fail to be 
purfued with more energy and cheerfulnefs than where it re-, 
ceives no fuch marks of diftin@tion. Here merchants, tradef- 
men, and mechanics, are confidered far beneath the hufband- 
man. So far from obtaining the honours attendant on com- 
merce in the ancient city of Tyre, “ whofe merchants were 
princes, whofe “ traffickers were the honourable of the earth” — 
or the ancient immunities granted in Alfred’s reign, by which an 
Englifh merchant, who had made three foreign voyages by fea, 
was raifed to the rank of nobility, the man who, in China, en- 
gages in foreign trade is confidered as little better than a vaga- 
bond. The home trade only is fuppofed to be neceflary, and 
deferving the proteGion of government, - It allows all goods and 
manufactures, the produce of the country, to be interchanged _ 
between the feveral provinces, on payment only of a fmall tranfit 
duty to the ftate, and certain tolls on the canals and rivers, ap- 
plied chiefly to the repairs of flood-gates, bridges, and embank- 
ments. This trade, being carried on entirely by barter, employs 
fuch a multitude of craft of one defcription or other, as to baffle 
all attempts at a calculation. I firmly believe, that all the float- 
ing veffels in the world befides, saken, colleGively, would not be 
equal eee in number or tonnage to thofe. of Chins. 

Foreign 
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Foreign trade is barely tolerated. Go very indiffercut the 
court of Pekin affedts to be on this fubjeét, that it has been hiated, 
on fome eccafions, and indeed ferious apprehenfions have been 
entertained in Europe, that they were half difpofed to fhut the 
port of Canton again{t foreigners, The treatment, indeed, which 
ftrangers meet with af this place, from the inferior officers of 
government, is of itfelf fufficient to exchide them, and fuch 
as could only be tolerated in corifideration of the importance 
of the trade, and efpecially in the fupply of tea; an article 
which, from being about a century ago a luxury, is now be- 
come, particularly in Great Britain, one of the firft ne- 
ceffities of life. 


The taxes raifed for the fupport of government are far from 
being exorbitant or burthenfome to the fubje&t. They confift 
in the tenth of the produce of the land paid ufually in kind, in a 
duty on falt, on foreign imports, and a few fmaller taxes, that do 
not materially affect the bulk of the people. The total amount of 
taxes and affeflments which each individual pays to the ftate, 
taken on an average, does not exceed foyr fhillings a year. 


With fuch advantages, unknown in moft other countries, and 
fuch great encouragement given to agriculture, one would be led 
to fuppofe that the condition of the poor muft be lefs expofed to 
hardfhips here than elfewhere, Yet in years of fcarcity many 
thoufands pertth from abfojute want of food, And fuch years 
fo frequently occur in one province or another, either from 
infavourable feafons of drought or inundations, the ilf effeéts 
of both of which might probably be“couttteraed by proper 

management, 
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management, or by an honeft application of the fums of money 
voted for the purpofe out of the public revenue, that govern- 
ment has feldom been able to lay up in ftore a fufficient quan- 
tity of: grain to meet the neceflities of the people in feafons of 
general calamity; and they have no other relief to depend on 
but thie precarious fupply, feldom adminiftered with alacrity, 
an account of the number of hands it has to pafs through. This 
leads them to commit outrages againft their wealthier neigh- 
bours. There are few public charities; and it is not a com- 
mon cuftom to afk alms. I did not obferve a fingle beggar 
from one extremity of China to the other, except in the 
ftreets of Canton. Nor are there any poor-laws gtiping the 
induftrious hufbandman and labourer, to feed the lazy, and 
to feaft thofe who have the care of them; no paupers of any 
defcription, fupported from funds that have been levied on the 
public, The children, if living and, if not, the next of kin, 
muft take care of their aged relations; and the parents difpofe 
of their children in what manner they may think beft for the 
family intereft. As feveral generations live together, they are 
{ubfifted at a much cheaper rate than if each had a feparate 
houfehold. In cafes of real diftrefs the government is fuppofed 
to act the parent; and its good intentions in this refpe& cannot 
be called in queftion ; whenever it appears that any of its offi- 
cers, through negle& or malice, have withheld grain from the 
poor, they are punifhed with fingylar feverity, fometimes even 
with death. 


Another great advantage enjoyed by the Chinefe fubject is, 
that the amount of his taxes is afcertained. He is never re- 
ar quired 
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t coutyibute, by any aew afleiment, to make upie 
given fum for the ¢xtragmlinary expences of the Rate, except 
in cafes of rebellion, when an additional -tax is fometimes time 
pofed an the acighbouring provinces. But ia general the cxe- 
Gutive goweramens met adapt its wanta to the ordinary fupplisa, 
infead of calling on the people far extraordinary contributions 
The amount of the sevenues of this great empire has been dif- 
forently fared. Ae the primcinal ‘branch, the jand-tax, is paid 
in kind, it ie indeed fearcely pofisble to eftimate the receipt of 
it accuratelp, as it wall greatly depend on the ftate of the crop. 
An Eopeser who aims a popularity never fails to remit this 
tax cr nem, io fuch diftridts as have fuffered. by drought or 
Houndation. Chow-fa.gis gave to Lord Macartney, from the 
Imperial rent-roll, a rough fetch of the fume raifed in each 
province, meking them to ameunt in the whole co about fixty- 
fig millions ftegling; which is not more than twice the revenue 
@f the flase iy Great Britain, exclufive of the poor’e-rate and 
ether parochial’ taxes, in 1803, and which gives, as I before 
ebferved, if reduced to a capitation, she fam of about four 
fhillings for each individual, whil® that of Great Britain, by 
an agalagous computation, would ameuas to about fiftsen times 
thet fum, i feould fuppefe, however, thas ai fhilling ia China, 
generally {peaking, withge as far as three in Groat: Britain. 


Frem the produce-of the txtes the civil'and military efta- 
blifhments, and all the incidental and extraordinary expences, 
are firft paid on the {pot where they are incurred, out of the pro- 
vincial magusines, and tlie retiattider is remitted to the Imperial 
treefury' itt Pekin to meet the expences of the court, the 

eftablifhment 
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eKablithasent of the Emperor, his palaces, temples, gardens, 
women, and princes of the blood. ‘The confifcations, prefents, 
cilwtes, amd other articles, may be reckoned as his privy perfe. 
‘The ferplas revenue remitted to Pekin, in the year 1798, was 
Rated te be shaut 36,000,000 ounces of filver, or 19,000,000} 
Rerling, i is a general optsion among the Chinefe part of his 
Labpechla, thet yak fams of the furplus revenue and finch as 
prife fom conilestions are-annwally fen to Moukden, the 
capital of Manytchoe Taxtary ; but thie dhould appepr to be aa 
erroneous opinion founded on prejudice. Notwithftanding the 
enormoue wealth of Ho-tchung-tang, that filled the Imperial 
coffers, the prefent Emperor found it neceflary the fame year to 
accept an offering, as it was called, of s00,e00 ounces of filver, 
or 166,6661. fterling, from the falt merchants of Canton, and 
fume of maney and articles of merchandjze from other quarters, 
to enable bim te quell a rebellion that was raging in ane of the 
wefterg provinces. He even fent dowa to Canton a quantity 
of pearls, agates, ferpentines, and other ftones of Hittte value, in 
the hope of raifing a temporary fupply from the fale of them 
to foreign merchants. The Emperor of China, therefore, has 
not fo much weakh a, hig siipofal an bas wfyatiy: been imagined. 
He even accepts of patciotic gifts from individuals, capiiting 
of pieces of porcelain, filky, Fans, igge.and fuch-like tpidling 
articles, which afterwards ferwe as gyelents to foreiga embal- 
faders, and each gift io pompewly pandaimed ia the Pekin 
gazette. 


The chief officers in the civil degaggments of ,governmenly 
independent of the minifters and the different boards in Pekin, 
3F 2 according 
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according to the ftatement of Zchou-ta-gin, with their falaries 
and allowances reduced into filver, will be feen from the fol- 
lowing table, which, with that of the military eftablifhment, 1s 
publifhed in the appendix to the authentic account of the em- 
baffy by Sir George Staunton ; and as they differ very little from 
the court calendar publifhed in 1801, and as I have occafion 
to make a few remarks on them, as well as on that of the popu- 
lation, which will be given in a fubfequent chapter, 1 have not 
hefitated to introduce them into the prefent work. 

















Salaries 
Quality. Number, i ounces} Total, 
. of filver. 
Viceroys over one or more provinces * ° II |20,000] 220,000 
overnors of provinces - a 15 |16,000f 240,000 
leétors of revenue 2 * ° 19° | gs000] 171,000 
Prefidents of criminal tribunals ° - - 18 | 6,0col 108,000 
vernors of more than one city of the firlt order - 85 | 3,0c0o}] 258,0c0) 
Governors of one city only of the firft order - = {| 184 | 2,c00o} 368,0c0, 
overnors of acity of the fecond order ° - 1 149° | 1,000] 149,000! 
overnors of a city of the third order - - [1305 $a0| 1,044,000) 
refidents of literature and examinations - - 17 : 
nfpectors general ° . scat get | IeEeY -FOesRee 














Total oz. 2,960,000! 
The inferior. officers aGting immediately under the orders 
of thefe, and amounting to many thoufands, together with 
the falaries and expences of the different boards in the ca- 
pital, all of which are paid out of the public treafury, muft re- 
quire a fum at leaft equal to the above; fo that on a moderate 
calculation, the ordinary expences of the civil eftablifhment 
will amount to the fum of 5,920,000 ounces, or 1,973,333]. 
Sterling. 


Somé 
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Some idea may be formed of the numerous appointments, 
and the frequent changes in adminiftration, from the circum- 
ftance of the Court Calendar, or red book, being publithed 
every three months making four tolerable large volumes, or 
fixteen volumes every year. 


The fatherly attention, the wife precautions, and the extreme 
jealoufy of the government, Have not been confidered as alone 
fufficient for the internal and external protection of the empire, _ 
without the afliftance of an immenfe ftanding army. This 
army, in the midft of a profound peace, was ftated by Van-ta- 
gin to confift of eighteen hundred thoufand men, one million 
of which were faid to be infantry, and eight hundred thou- 
fand cavalry. As this government, however, is fuppofed to 
be much given to exaggeration in all matters relating to the 
apprandifement of the country, and to deal liberally in hyper- 
boles, wherever numbers are concerned, the authenticity of 
the above ftatement of their military force may perhaps be 
called in queftion. The fum of money, that would be required 
to keep in pay and furnith the extraordinaries of fo immenfe 
an army, is fo immoderate that the revenues would appear to 
be unable to bear it. Ifthe pay and the appointments of each 
foldier, infantry and cavalry one with another, be fuppofed 
to amount to a fhilling a day, the fum required for the pay 
alone would amount to 33,000,000], fterling a year! 


To come nearer the truth, let us take the calculation drawn 
up by Lord Macartney from the information of Van-ta-gin. 
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Num-|Salaries. 
Rank ber. | oz. Total. 

Tau-ton, | - ° ‘s 18] 49c0 | 72,00¢c 
Tiung-ping ° . * 6:1/23,00] 148,800; 
Foo-tfung e - oe | €21)1300] 1§9,306 
Tchoo -tfung - - - | 165] 800] 132,000 
Tchoo-tzé¢ ° z - | 373| 600) 223,800 
Too-tzé - - - | 42 425) 429] 170,000 
Sciou-fvo - - e | G25} «20] 264,c00 
Thiert-tfung ° * - L689] 160| 26%,800 
Pa-tlung - es - |3622) 130, 470,%70 
Commiffaries of provifions of firft rank oe ~ | 44 320. 14,084 
Commiffaries of provilions of fecond rank => e | 330 169] | 52,800 
Total 1,9745450° 

1,000,000 infantry, at two ounces of filver ti per month, 24,000,000 

provifions included 
800,000 grant at four ounces each, provifions and 38,420,000 
orage included - 
800,00 horfes, coft at twenty ounceseach, 160061608 OZ. Gee ese 
the annual wear and tear at 10 per cent. will be ahi 
Uniforms for 1,800,000 men once a year, at four ounces 7,200,000 
‘Yearly wear and tear of arms, accoutrements, and conn 050:608 
 ] 9 
gencies, at one ounce per man ° 

pr emenewo= 7 3,000, C00 




















Total ounces 74,974,450! 





And as no allowance is made in the above eftimate for the ex- 
pence of artillery, tents, war equipage, nor for veffels of force 
on the different rivers and canals, the building and keeping in 
repair the military pofts, the flags, ceremonial dreffes, boats, 
waggons, mufical bands, all of which are included in the ex- 
traordinaries of the army, thefe may probably: be equal to the 
ordinaries ; thus the whole military eftablifhment would require 
the fum of 149,948,900 ounces, or 49,982,933]. fterling. 


The 
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The difpofal of the revenues will then ftand as follows : 


Total amount of the revenue > £,.66,000,000 
Civil eftablifhment - £- 1:9731333 
Military ditto . 49,982,933 

——————— 333 -5'1,956,266 


Surplus, being for the Emperor’s eftablifhment £. 14,043,734 
which accords pretty nearly with the fam faid to be remitted to 
Pekin in the year 1792. | 


It will appear then that if the revenues be admitted as accu- 
rate, and | fee no juft reafon for fuppofing ,the contrary, they 
are more than fufficient to meet the expences of fo apparently 
an enormous eftablifhment. If, however, the King of Pruffia, 
the Monarch of a fmall indiftinguifhable fpeck on the globe, 
when put in comparifon with the empire of China, can keep 
up an army of one hundred and eighty or two hundred thou- 
fand men, I can perceive nothing either extravagant or ex- 
traordinary in fuppofing that a Sovereign whofe dominions are 
eight times the extent of thofe of France, before her late 
ufurpations, fhould have ten times as great a force as that of 
the King of Pruffia. It may perhaps be afked in what manner 
are they employed, feeing the nation is fo little engaged in 
foreign war? The employments for which the military are 
ufed differ materially from thofe among European nations. 
Except a great part of the Tartar cavalry, who are ftationed on 
the northern frontier, and in the conquered provinces of Tar-_ 
tary, and the Tartar infantry, who are difributed as guards 
for the different cities of the empire, the reft of the army is 
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parcelled out in the fmaller towns, villages, and hamlets; where 
they at as jailors, conftables, thief-takers, affiftants to magi- 
ftratcs, f{ubordinate collectors of the taxes, guards to the grana- 
ries; and are employed in a variety of different ways under 
the civil magiltracy and police. Befides thefe, an immenfe 
multitude are flationed as guards at the military pofts along 
the public roads, canals, and rivers. Thefe pofts are {mall 
{yuare buildings, like fo many little caftles, each having on its 
fummit a watch-tower and a flag; and they are placed at the 
diftance of three or four miles afunder. At onc of thefe pofts 
there are never fewer than fix men. They not only prevent 
robberies and difputes on the roads and canals, but convey the 
public difpatches to and from the capital. An exprefs fent from 
poft to poft travels between the capital and Canton in twelve 
days, which is upwards of one hundred miles a day. There is 
no other poft nor mode of conveying letters for the convenience 
of the public. 


A great part then of the Chinefe army can only be confidered 
as a kind of militia, which never has been, and in all human 
probability never will be, embodied; as a part of the commu- 
nity not living entirely on the labour of the reft, but contribut- 
ing fomething to the common ftock. Every foldier ftationed on 
the different guards has his portion of land affigned to him, 
which he cultivates for his family, and pays his quota of the 
produce to the ftate. Such a provifion, encouraged by public 
opinion, induces the foldier to marry, and the married men are 
never removed from their ftations. 


It 
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It will not be expected that men thus circumftanced fhould 
exhibit a very: military appearance under arms. In fome places, 
where they were drawn out in compliment to the Embaffador, 
when the weather happened to be a little warm, they were 
employed in the exercife of their fans, inftead of their match- 
locks; others we found drawn up in a fingle line, and refting 
very compofedly on their knees to receive the Embaffador, in 
which pofture they remained till their commanding officer 
paffed the word to rife. Whenever we happened to take them 
by furprize, there was the greateft {cramble to get their holyday 
dreffes out of the guard-houfe, which, when put on, had more 
the appearance of being intended for the ftage than the field 
of battle. Their quilted petticoats, fattin boots, and their fans 
had a mixture of clumfinefs and effeminacy that ill accorded 
with the military character. 


The different kinds of troops that compofe the Chinefe army 
confift of 

Tartar cavalry, whofe only weapon is the fabre; and a few 
who carry bows. 

Tartar infantry, bowmen; having alfo large fabres. 

Chinefe infantry, carrying the fame weapons. 

Chinefe matchlocks, 

Chinefe Tygers of war, bearing large round fhields of bafkct- 
work, and long ill-made fwords. On the fhields of the laft are 
painted monftrous faces of fome imaginary animal, intended to 
frighten the enemy, or, MES another gorgon, to petrify their 
beholders. 

36 The 
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The military drefs varies in almoft every province. Some- 
times they wore blue jackets edged with red, or brown with 
yellow; fome had long pantaloons; fome breeches, with 
ftockings of cotton cloth; others petticoats and boots. The 
bowmen had long loofe :owns of blue cotton, ‘ftuffed with a 
kind of felt or wadding, ftudded all over with brafs knobs, 
and bound round the middle with a girdle, from which the 
fabre was appended behind, hanging with the point forwards, 
and on the right, not the left, fide as in Europe. On the head 
they wore a helmet of leather, or gilt pafteboard, with flaps on 
each fide that covered the cheeks and fell upon the fhoulder. 
The upper part was exaétly like an inverted funnel, with a long 
Bipe terminating in a kind of fpear, on which was bound a 

ft of long hair dyed of a fcarlet colour. 


The greateft number we faw at any one place might be from 
two to three thoufand, which were drawn up in a fingle line 
along the bank of a river; and as they ftood with an interval 
between each equal to the width of a man, they formed a very 
confiderable line in length. Every fifth man had a fmall trian- 
gular flag, and every tenth a large one; the ftaffs that fupported 
them were fixed to the jacket behind the fhoulders. Some of 
the flags were green, edged with red; others blue, edged with 
yellow. I never faw the Chinefe troops drawn out in any 
other way than a fingle line in front; not even two deep. 


The Tartar cavalry appear to be remarkably fwift, and to 
charge with great impetuofity ; but the horfes are fo {mall and 
are broken into fo quick and fhort a ftroke that the eye is 
deceived, Their real fpeed, in fact, is very moderate. Their 
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faddles are remarkably foft, and raifed fo high both before and 
behind, that the rider cannot eafily be thrown out of his feat. 
The ftirrups are fo fhort that the knee is almoft as high as the 
chin. They have very little artillery, and that little is as 
wretched as it well can be. I fufped& it is borrowed from 
the Portugueze, as the matchlock moft unqueftionably has 
been. 


When our fellow-traveller Van-ta-gin was afked the reafon of 
their pretending to give a preference to the clumfy matchlocks 
over the firelocks now in ufe among European troops, he 
replied, it had been found, after a fevere engagement in Thi- 
bet, that'the matchlocks had done much more execution, 
than the firelocks, It is difficult to combat prejudices; but it 
was not very difficult to convince Van that the men might pro- 
bably have been quite as much in fault as the mu/quets; and 
that the fuperior fteadinefs of the fire from the matchlocks 
might poffibly be owing to their being fixed, by an iron fork, 
intothe ground. The miffionaries have afligned a very abfurd 
reafon for firelocks not being ufed in China ; they fay the damp- 
nefs of the air is apt to make the flint mifs fire. With equal 
propriety might thefe gentlemen have afferted that flints would 
not emit fire in Italy. Their want of good iron and fteel to 
manufacture locks, or the bad quality of their gunpowder, might 
perhaps be offered as better reafons; and as the beft of all their 
want of courage and coolnefs to make ufe of them with that 
fteadinefs which is required to produce the effects of which 
they are capable. Their favourite inftrument is the bow, 
which, like all other miffile weapons, requires lefs courage to 
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manage, than thofe which bring man to oppofe himfelf in 
clofe conteft with man. 


Although the Tartars have found it expedient to continue. 
the Chinefe army on the old footing, it may naturally be fup- 
pofed they would endeavour to fecure themfelves by all poffible 
means in the pofleffion of this vaft empire, and that they would 
ufe every exertion to recruit thc army with their own coun- 
trymen, in preference to the Chincfe. Every Tartar male 
child is accordingly enrolled. This precaution was neceflary, 
as their whole army, at the time of the conqueft, is faid not to 
have exceeded eighty thoufand men. At this time, in faa, a 
aweak adminiftration had fuffered the empire to be torn afunder 
by convulfions, Every department, both civil and military, 
was under the control of eunuchs. Six thoufand of thefe crea- 
tures are faid to have been turned adrift by the Tartars on 
taking poffeffion of the palace in Pekin. © 


The conduét of the Mantchoo Tartars, whofe race is now 
on the throne, was a mafter-piece of policy little to be ex- 
pected in a tribe of people that had been confidered but as half 
civilized. ‘They entered the Chinefe dominions as auxiliaries 
againft two rebel chiefs, but foon perceived they might become 
the principals. Having placed their leader on the vacant 
throne, inftead of fetting up for conquerors, they melted at 
‘once into the mafs of the conquered. They adopted the drefs, 
the manners, and the opinions of the people. In all the civil 
departments of the ftate they appointed the ableft Chinefe, 
and all vacancies were filled with Chinefe in preference to 


Tartars. 
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Tartars. They learned the Chincfe language; married into 
Chinefe families; encouraged Chinefe fuperftitions; and, in 
fhort, omitted no ftcp that could tend to incorporate them 
as one nation. Their great object was to ftrengthen the army 
with their own countrymen, whilft the Chinefe were fo fatis- 
hed with the change, that they almoft doubted whether a change 
had really taken place. 

The uninterrupted fucceffion of four Exnperors, all of whom 
were endowed with excellent underftandings, uncommon vigour’ 
of mind, and decifion of charater, has hitherto obviated the 
danger of fuch an enormous difproportion between the gover- 
nors and the governed. The wifdom, prudence, and energy 
of thefe Emperors have not only maintained the family on 
the throne, the fifth of which now fills it, but have enlarged 
the dominions to an extent of which hiftory furnifhes no pa- 
rallel. The prefent Emperor, Kia-hing, is faid to poffefs the 
learning and prudence of his father, and the firmnefs of Kaung- 
Shee; but it is probable he will have a more difficult tafk in 
governing the empire than either of his predeceffors. In pro- 
portion as the Tartar power has increafed, they have become 
lefs folicitous to conciliate the Chinefe. All the heads of depart- 
ments are now Tartars. The minifters are all Tartars; and 
moft of the offices of high truft and power are filled by Tartars. 
And although the ancient language of the country is ftill pre- 
ferved as the court language, yet it is more than probable that 
Tartar pride, encreafing with its growing power, will ere long 
be induced to adopt its own. 


The 
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The Emperor Kaung-Shee indeed took uncommon pains to 
improve the Mantchoo language, and to form it into a fyftema- 
tic Thefaurus or diGtionary ; and Ychien-Lung direéted that the 
children of all fuch parents as were one a Tartar, the other a 
Chinefe, fhould be taught the Mantchoo language; and that 
they might pafs their examinations for office in that language. 
- I could obferve, that the young men of the royal family at 
Yuen-min-yuen {poke with great contempt of the Chinefe. One 
of them, perceiving that I was defirous of acquiring fome 
‘knowledge of the Chinefe written charaéter, took great pains 
to convince me that the Tartar language was much fuperior to 
it; and he not only offered to furnifh me with the alphabet 
and fome books, but with his inftrutions alfo, if I would give 
up the Chinefe, which, he obferved, was not to be acquired in 
the courfe of a man’s whole life. I could not forbear remark- 
ing, how very much thefe young princes enjoyed a jeft levelled 
againft the Chinefe. An ill-natured remark, for inftance, on 
the cramped feet and the hobbling gait of a Chinefe woman 
met with their hearty approbation; but they were equally dif- 
pleafed on hearing the clumfy thoes worn by the Tartar 
ladies compared to the broad flat-bottomed junks of the 
Chinefe. | 


Although the ancient inftitutes and laws, the eftablifhed forms 
of office, the pageantry of adminiftration, were all retained, 
and the drefs, the manners, and external deportment of the 
vanquifhed were aflumed by the victors, yet the native charac 
ter remained diftin@; and now, in the higher departments of 


office efpecially, it burfts through all difguife. The confcious 
{uperio- 
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fuperiority of the one checks and overawes the other. ‘ Moft 
“ of our books,” obferves Lord Macartney, “ confound the 
‘© two people together, and talk of them as if they made only 
‘* one nation under the general name of China; but whatever 
* might be concluded from any outward appearances, the real 
© diftinGtion is never forgotten by the fovereign who, though 
“ he pretends to be perfe€tly impartial, condu@s himfelf at 
** bottom by a fyftematic nationality, and never for a moment 
*° lofes fight of the cradle of his power. The fcience of go- 
* vernment in the Eafers world, is underftood by thofe who 
“ sovern very differently from what it is in the Wefern, 
“© When the fucceffion of a contefted kingdom in Europe is 
“‘ once afcertained, whether by violence or compromife, the 
* nation returns to its priftine regularity and compofure: it 
“ matters little whether a Bourbon or an Auftrian’ fills 
“ the throne of Naples or of Spain, becaufe the fovereign, 
** whoever he be, then becomes to all intents and purpofes, a 
‘“¢ Spaniard or Neapolitan, and his defcendants continue fo 
«¢ with accelerated velocity. George the Firft and George the 
“© Second ceafed to be foreigners from the moment our fceptre 
* was fixed in their hands; and His prefent Majefty is as 
“ much an Englifhman as King Alfred or King Edgar, and go- 
“ verns his people not by Feutonic, but by Englith laws. 


‘© The policy of Afia is totally oppofite. There the prince 
regards the place of his nativity as an accident of mere indif- 
ference. If the parent root be good, he thinks it will flourith 
¢ in every foil, and perhaps acquire frefh vigour from tranf 
* plantation. It is not locality, but his own caft and family; 
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** it is not the country where he drew his breath, but the blook 
* from which he fprung; it is not the fcenery of the theatre, 
but the fpirit of the drama, that engages his attention and 
occupies his thoughts. A feries of two hundred years, in the 
fucceflion of eight or ten monarchs, did not change the Mo- 
gul into a Hindoo, nor has a century and a half made Zchien- 
Zang a Chinefe. He remains, at this hour, in all his 


maxims of policy, as true a Tartar as any of his an- 
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cefters. 
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Whether this moft ancient empire among men will long 
continue in its ftability and integrity, can only be matter of con- 
jecture, but certain it is, the Chinefe are greatly diffatisfied, and 
not without reafon, at the imperious tone now openly aflumed 
by the Tartars ; and though they are obliged to cringe and fub- 
mit, in order to rife to any diftinction in the ftate, yet they un- 
animoully load them with 


*¢ Curfes, not loud, but decp, mouth-honour, breath *.” 


* "I'he lah accounts, indeed, that have been received from China, are rather of 
an alarming nature. A very ferious rebellion had broken out in the weftern pro- 
vinces, which had extended to that of Canton, the object of which was the overthrow 
of the Tartar government. It was known for fome years paft, as I before obferved, 
that certain fecret focieties were forming in the different provinces, who correfponded 
together by unknown figns, agreed upon by convention, but they were not confidered 
to be of that extent as to caufe any uneafinefs to the government. It appears, how- 
ever, that not fewer than forty thoufand men had aflembled in arms in the province 
of Canton, at the head of whom was a man of the family of the laft Chinefe Em- 
peror, who had affumed the Imperial Yellow. Thefe rebels, it fecms, are confider- 
ably encouraged in their caufe by a prophecy, which is current among the peoplc, 
that the prefent Tartar dynafty fhall be overturned in the year 1804. The exiftence 
of {uch a prophecy may be more dangerous to the Tartar government than the arms 
of the rebels, by affiting to bring about its own accomplifhment. 
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Whenever the difmemberment or diflocation of this great ma- 
chine fhall take place, either by a rebellion or revoluticn, it 
muft be at the expence of many millions of lives. For, as is 
well obferved by Lord Macartney, * A fudden tranfition from 
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flavery to freedom, from dependence to authority, can fel- 
dom be borne with moderation or difcretion. Every change 
in the ftate of man ought to be gentle and gradual, other- 
wife it is commonly dangerous to himfelf, and intolerable to 
others. A due preparation may be as neceflary for liberty, 
as for inoculation of the fmall-pox, which, like liberty, is 
future health but, without due preparation, is almoft certain 
deftruction. Thus then the Chinefe, if not led to emanci- 
pation by degrees, but let loofe on a burft of enthufiafm, 
would probably fall into all the exceffes of folly, fuffer all 
the paroxyfms of madnefs, and be found as unfit for 
the enjoyment of rational freedom, as the French and the 
negroes.” 
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CHAP. VII. 


Conjectures on the Origin of the Chinefe.—Their Religious 
| Se¢ts,—Tenets,—and Ceremonies, 


Embaffy departs from Pekin, and is lodged in a Temple.—Colony from Egypt not ne- 
. ceffary to be fuppofed, in order to account for Egyptian Mythology in China,——Opi- 
" ions concerning Chinefe Origin. —Obfervations on the Heights of Fartary.—Proba- 
bly the Refting-place of the Ark of Noab.—=Ancients ignorant of the Chinefe.-—Seres. 
—Firft known Intercourfe of Foreigners with China.—— Fews—— Budhifts.— Nefto- 
vians.— _Mabomedans.— Roman Catholics.—Quyarrels of the Sefuits and Dominix 
cans.—Religion of Confucius.— Attached to the Prediftion of future Events.—No- 
tiens entertained by him of a future State.—Of the Deity.—DoGrine not unlike that 
of the Stoics.——Ceremonies in Honour of bis Memory led to Idolatry. — Mifreprefen- 
tations of the Miffsnaries with regard to the Religion of the Chine/e.—The Tao-tze 
or Sons of Immortals.—Their Beverage of Life.—The Difciples of Fo or Budbifts. 
—Comparifon of fome of the Hindu, Greek, Egyptian, and Chinefe Deities,=T he 
Letos or Nelumbium.— Story of Ofiris and fis, and the fia compared with the 
Imperial Ceremony of Ploughing.—Wemen vifit the Temples.—-Praftical Part of 
Chinefe ReligionFuneral Obfequies—Feaft of LanternsObeifance to the 
Emperor performed in Temples leads to Idolatry.—- Primitive Religion lof or corrupted. 
—Summary of Chinefe Religion. 


Te fufpicious and watchful conduct of the Chinefe g0- 
vernment towards ftrangers was ill fuited to the free and inde- 
pendent fpirit of Britons. Confined within the limits of their 
hotel, the populous capital of China was to them little better 

than 
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than a defert. It was, therefore, lefs painful to be obliged to 
quit a place which they could confider in no other light than as 
an honourable prifon, and to take leave of a people, whofe ge- 
neral character feemed to be ftrongly marked with pride, mean- 
mefs, andignorance. After having paffed fome time in a na- 
tion, where every petty officer is atyrant, and every man a flave, 
how doubly precious do the bleflings of that true liberty appear, 
which our happy conftitution affords to every one the means 
of enjoying at home; where property is fecured from violence, 
and where the life of the meaneft fubje& is equally protected 
with that ofthe prince. Let thofe vifionary men, who amufe 
themfelves in building Utopian governments, and thofe who, 
from real or fancied injury or neglect, feel ‘the chagrin of dif- 
appointment, vifit other countries, and experience how juftice 
is adminiftered in other nations; they will then be taught to 
confefs that real liberty exifts only in Great Britain—in that 
happy ifland where, to ufe the expreflion of an eminent wri- 
ter on the laws of nations*, “ an enlightened piety in the 
“© people is the firmeft fupport of lawful authority ; and in the 
‘¢ fovereign’s breaft, it is the pledge of the people’s fafety, and 
“© excites their confidence.” 


Impreffed with fuch fentiments, on the evening of the 7th 
of Odtober I rode through the ftreets of Pekin, for the laft time, 
in company with Mr. Maxwell. We were quite alone, not a 
fingle Chinefe fervant, nor foldier, nor officer to conduct us; 
yet we had no difficulty in finding our way. We paffed 


* Vattel. 
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through the broad ftreets of this capital’ from one extremity to 
the other without the leaft moleftation, or, indeed, the Icaft no- 
tice. We could not forbear remarking the extraordinary con- 
traft, that the two greateft cities in the world exhibited at this 
hour of the day. In the public ftreets of Pekin, after five or 
fix o'clock in the evening, fcarcely a human creature is feen to 
* move, but they abound with dogs and fwine. All its inhabitants, 
having finifhed the bufinefs of the day, are now retired to their 
refpeGive homes to eat their rice and, agreeably with the cuf- 
tom of their great Emperor, which to them is a law, to lie 
down with the fetting fun; at which time in London, the crowd 
is fo great, from Hyde Park corner to Mile End, as tq inter- 
rupt each other. In Pekin, from the moment the day begins 
to dawn, the buzz and the buftle of the populace is like that 
of a {warm of bees; whilft, on the contrary, the ftreets of Lon- 
don at an early hour in the morning are nearly deferted. At 
eight in the evening, even in fummer, the gates of Pekin are 
fhut, and the keys fent to the governor, after which they can- 
not be opened on any confideration. 


The Embaffador and the reft of the {uite, with the foldiers, 
fervants and muficians had, feveral hours before us, fet out in a 
fort of proceffion, in which an officer of government on horfe- 
back took the lead, with the letter of the Emperor of China to 
the King of England flung acrofs his fhoulders, in a wooden 
cafe covered with yellow filk. Ata late hour in the night, we 
joined the reft of the party in the fuburhe of Zong-tchoo-foa, where 
we were once more lodged among the gods of the nation, in.a 


temple that was confecrated to the patronizing deity of the city. 
There 
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There are no inns in any part of this vaft empire; or, to {peak 
more correctly (for there are refting-places), no inhabited and 
furnifhed houfes where, in confideration of paying a certain 
fum of money, a traveller may purchafe the refrefhments of 
comfortable reft, and of allaying the calls of hunger. The 
ftate of fociety admits of no fuch accommodation, and much 
lefs fuch as, in many countries, proceeds from a fpirit of difin- 
terefted hofpitality ; on the contrary, in this country, they in- 
variably ‘fhut their doors againft a ftranger. What they call. 
inns are mean hovels, confifting of bare walls where, perhaps, 
a traveller may procure his cup of tea for a piece of copper 
money, and permiffion to pafs the night; but this is the extent 
of the comforts which fuch places hold out. The praétice in- 
deed of travelling by land is fo rare, except occafionally in thofe 
parts of the country which admit not the convenience of inland 
navigations, or at fuch times when thefe are frozen up, that the 
profits which might arife from the entertainment of paffengers 
could not fupport a houfe of decent accommodation. The of- 
ficers of ftate invariably make ufe of the conveniencies which 
the temples offer, as being fuperior to any other which the 
country affords; and the priefts, well knowing how vain it 
would be to refift, or remonftrate, patiently fubmit, and refign 
the temporary ufe of their apartments without a murmur. 


In moft countries of the civilized: world, the buildings appro- 
priated for religious worfhip and the repofitories of their gods, 
are generally held facred. In the monafteries of thofe parts of 
Europe, where inns are not to be found, the apartments of the 
moriks are fometimes reforted to by travellers, but in China the 
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very fanGum fandorum is invaded. Every corner is indifcrimi- 
nately occupied by men in power, if they fhould require it. 
Sometimes, alfo, the whole building is made a common place of 
refort for vagrants and idlers, where gamblers mix with gods, 
and priefts with pick-pockets. In juftice, however, it muft be 
obferved, that the priefts of the two popular religions which 
‘predominate in the country fhew no inclination to encourage, 
by joining in, the vicious praGices of the rabble; but having 
no pay nor emolument from government, and being rather 
tolerated than fupported, they are obliged to fubmit. to and 
¢o overlook abufes of this nature, and even to allow the profane 
practices of the rabble in the very hours of their devotion. Yet 
there is a decency of behaviour, a fort of pride and dignity in 
the deportment of a Chinefe prieft, that readily diftinguith 
him from the vulgar. The calumnies, which fome of the 
Roman catholic miffionaries have fo induftrioufly circulated 
againft them, feem to have no foundation in truth. The near 
refemblance of their drefé and holy rites to thofe of their own 
faith was fo mortifying a circumftance, that none of the mif- 
fionaries I converfed with could {peak with temper of the priefts 
of China. I could not even prevail on our interpreter of the 
propaganda fide, who ftill manifefied a predileétion for the cuftoms 
of his country in every other refpect, to ftep into the temple 
where the altar was placed; nor could he be induced, by any 
perfuafion, to give ar to atk a re of their my herions 

doétrines. | | 
There is ao fubjed, willie, on which a traveller ought to 
{peak with lefe — than on the — opinions of 
the 
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the people he may chance to vifit, in countries out of Eu- 
rope, efpecially when thofe opinions are grounded on a very 
remote antiquity. The allegorical allufions in which they 
might originally have been involved, the various changes they 
may fince have undergone, the ceremonies and types under 
which they are fill exhibited, in their modern drefs, render 
them fo wholly unintelligible that, although they may have 
been founded in truth and reafon, they now appear abfurd and 
ridiculous; equally inexplicable by the people themfelves who 
profefs them, as by thofe who are utter ftrangers. The various 
modes, indeed, under which the Creator and Ruler of the Uni- 
verfe is recognifed by various nations, all tending to one point, 
but fetting out in very different direCtions, can only be under- 
ftood and reconciled by a thorough knowledge of the language, 
the hiftory, and the habits of the people; of their origin and 
connections with other nations; and, even after fuch know- 
ledge has been obtained, it is no eafy tafk to feparate fable from 
metaphor, and truth from fiction. For thefe reafons, the reli- 
gion of China appears to be fully as-obfcure and inexplicable 
as that of almoft any other of the oriental nations. The lan- 
guage of the country, added to the jealoufy of the government 
in admitting foreigners, have thrown almoft infuperable ob- 
ftacles in the way of clearing up this intricate fubjet ; and thofe 
few, who only have had opportunities of overcoming thefe diffi- 
culties, were unfortunately men. of. that clafs, whofe opinions 
were fo warped by the prejudices imbibed with the tenets of 
their own religion, that the accounts given by them are not al- 


ways to be — me As I have already obferved, they 
cannot 
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cannot bring themfelves to fpeak or to write of the priefts of 
China with any degrec of temper or moderation. 


It would be prefumptuous in me to fuppofe, for a moment, 
that.I am qualified to remove the veil.of darknefs that covers 
the popular religion of China. But as, in the.pradtice of this 
‘religion, it 1s iinpofgble not to difcover a. ¢ammon origin with 
the fyftems of other nations in ancient times, it may not be 
improper to introduce a few remarks.on the fubje@, and to 
enquire if hiftory will enable us to point out, in what manner 
they might have received or communicated the fuperftitions 
and metaphyfical ideas that feem to prevail among them. The 
obvious coincidence between fome parts of the mythological 
doGtrines of the ancient Egyptians and Greeks, with thofe of 
China, induced the learned Monfieur de Guignes and many 
of the Jefuits to infer, that a colony from Egypt, at fome re- 
mote period, had paffed into China. This however does not 
appear probable. The Chinefe are not a mixed but a diftinét” 
race of men; and their countenance has nothing of the ancient 
Egyptian in it. Nor, indeed is it neceflary to fuppofe any fuch 
connection, in order to explain the vefliges of Egyptian my- 
thology that may appear in their temples. We are informed 
by hiftory that when Alexander marched into India, about three 
centuries before the birth of Chrift, many learned. Greeks ac- 
companied him on this memorable expedition ; and we are 
‘further informed that, . twa: centuries after this period when 
the perfecutions and cruclties of Ptolemy Phyfcon expelled 
great numbers of learned” ‘and’ pious Greeks and Egyptians 
from the city of Alexandria, ma travelled eaftward in fearch 

of 
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"of an afylum among the Perfians and the Indians; fo that there 
is nothing extraordinary in meeting with Greek and Egyptian 
{fuperftitions among nations of the Eaft; even where no veftige 
of their language remains, For it may be obferved that, 
whenever colonies. emigrate from their own country and 
fettle among ftrangers, they are much more apt to lofe their 
native language, than their religious dogmas and fuperftitious 

notions. .Neceflity indeed.may compel them to adopt the lan- 
guage of:the new country into which they have emigrated, but 
any, compulfive meafures to draw them tg another religion ferve 
only to ftrengthen them in their own. The French refugees 
at the Cape of Good Hope totally loft their language in lefs 
than feventy years; and, fingular as it may appear, I met with a 
deferter from one of the Scotch regiments, on the borders of the 
Kaffer country, who had fo far forgot his language, in the 
courfe of about three years, that he was not able to make him- 
felf intelligible by it. Many languages, we know, have totally 
been loft, and others fo changed as {carcely to preferve any 
traces of their original form *. 


Mr. 


* This confideration on the tranfient nature of languages, and efpecially of thofe 
whole fleeting founds have never been fixed by any graphic invention, makes it the 
more furprizing how Lord Kames, in his fketch on the origin and progrefs of Ame- 
rican nations, after obferving that no paffage by land had becn difcovered between 
America and the old world, fhould have given it as his opinion, that an enquiry, 
much more decifive as to the former being peopled by the latter, might be purfued, 
by afcertaining whether the fame language be fpoken by the inhabitants on the two 
{ides of the ftrait thac divides the northern.regions of America from Kamifkatka. 
And that, after finding this not to be the cafe, he fhould conclude that the former 
could ‘not have been peopled by the latter. Had not Lord Kames written upon a 
fyftem of a feparate and local creation, pre-cftablifhed in his own mind, he would 
unquettionably have laid more ftrefs upon a refernblance in their phyfical charafters, 

. 31 ia 
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“Mr. Bailly, with fome other learned: and ingenious men, 
was of opinion, that many fragments of the old and abfurd 
fables of China are difcoverable in the ancient hiftory of the 
Hindts, from the birth of Fo-/bee, the founder of the empire 
(Fo-b:, as the French write the word,) until the introduction 
of Budha, or Fo, Like the Hinds, ® is teue,..they have 
“always fhewn a remarkable predilection for the number nine. 
Confucius calls it the moft perfe@ of murpbers: But the Scy- 
thians, or Tartars, have alfo confidered: this "as a faved num- 
ber. It is true, likewife, they refembie fome of the Tadian 
nations, in the obfervance of folftitial and equinoxialfierifices ; 
in making offerings to the manes of their ancefters; in the 
dread of leaving no offspring behind them, to pay the cuf- 
tomary obfequies to their memory; in obferving eight cardinal 
or principal points of the world; in the divifion of the Zodiac, 
and in a variety of other coincidences, which the learned Mr. 
Bryant accounts for by fuppofing the Egyptians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Indians, to be derived fiom one common ftock, and: 
that fome of thefe people carried their religion and. their learn- 
ing into China. No proof however is adduced, either by him 
or others, of fuch a communication; and an affertion directly 
the contrary might have been made with-equal plaufibility. 


in their fuperftitions and religious actions, than on fimiarity of language ;: which, 
among the many acquirements of the human {pecies,.or of human inftitution, is not 
the leaft liable to change by a change of fituation, efpecially where no written cha- 
ragter has been employed to fix it. His Lordthip’s conclufion is the more extraor- 
dinary, as he had already obferved that the refemblance between them twas — 
im every other faced 


That 
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That the Chinefe do not owe their origin to the fame ftock, 
their phyfical charaer is of itfelf a fufficient proof. The {mall 
eye, rounded at the extremity next the nofe, inftead of being 
angular, as is the cafe in that of Europeans, its oblique inftead 
of horizontal pofition, and the flat and broad root of the nofe, 
are features or charaéters entirely diftin@ from the Hindu, the 
Greek, of the Roman; and belong more properly to the natives 
of that vat extent of country, which was known to the ancients 
by the name of Scythia, and, in modern times, by that of, 
Tartatyz:’ There is {carcely in nature two of the human fpecies 
that diffét’ more widely than a Chinefe and a Hindu, letting 
afide the difference of colour, which however modern enquirics 
have determined to have little or no relation to climate, but 
rather to fome original formation of the different fpecies. The 
Mantchoo, and indeed all the other Tartar tribes bordering 
upon China, are fcarcely diftinguifhable from the Chinefe. 
The fame colour, except in a few inftances as I have elfewhere 
obferved, the fame eyes, and general turn of the countenance 
prevail, on the continent of Afia, from the tropic of Cancer.to 
the Frozen Ocean*. The peninfula of Malacca, and the vai 
multitude of iflands {pread over the eaftern feas, and inhabited 
by the Malays, as well as thofe of Japan and Lieou-kigon, 
have clearly been peopled from the fame.common ftock, The 
firft race we sca to the nerthward of Hindoltaa, that poflefs 


. Iti is ae remarkable, that ste Emperor Keung-Shee, in giving, by public 
ediét, fome account to his fubjeds of the different nations of Afia and Europe, fhould 
make the following obfervation. * To the fouthward of the Cofack country a horde 
** of Hoo-tfe (Turks) is eftablithed, who are defcended from the fame ftock with i wens 
“taydfe, formerly ore daa of China.” - 


“312 : one 
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the Tartar countenance, fo different from that ofthe Hindus, 
are the inhabitants of Bootan. ‘“ The Bootecas,”’ fays Captain 
Turner, “ have invariably black Khair, which it is their fafhion 
* to cut fhort to the head. The tye is a very remarkable 
“ feature of the face; fmall, black, with long pointed cor- 
“ ners*, as though ftretched and extended by‘artificial means. 
“© Their eye-lathes are fo thin as to be fcarcely perceptible, and 
the eye-brow is but flightly thaded. “Below tlic | eyes is the 
. broadeft part of the face, which ie rather flat, and narrows 
“ from the cheek-bones to the chin ; a character of countenance 
“ appearing firft to take ite rife among the Tartar tribes, but 
‘sis by far more ftrongly marked in the Chinefe.” © 


The heights of Tartary, bulging out. beyond the general fur- 
face of the globe, have been confidered, indeed, by many as 
the cradle of the human fpecies, or ftill more emphatically, and 
perhaps more properly, as the foundery of the human race. This 
opinion did not arife folely from the vaft multitudes of people 
correfponding with the Tartar character, that are fpread over 
every part of the eaftern world, and who in countlefs fwarms 
once overran all Europe, but was grounded on a fuppofition, 
that the whole furface of the globe, or the greater part of it, 
has at one time been fubmerfed in water, and that Tartary was 
the laft to be covered, and the firft that was uncovered; and the 
place from whence, of courfe, a new fet of creatures were forged 
asin a workthop, from fome remnant of the old ftock, to be the 
germs of future nations, 


® The exterior angles are here meant which, in the Chinefe alfo, are extended in 
the fame or a greater proportion than the iaferier ones are rounded off. | 
7 | Almoft 
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Almoft every part of the earth, indeed, affords the moft un- 
equivocal indications that fuch has a€tually been the cafe, not 
only in the feveral marine productions that have been difco- 
vered in high mountains, at a diftance from any fea, and 

equally deep under the furface of the earth; but more efpecially 
a the formation of the mountains chemielven the very higheft 
of which, except | thofe of granite, confifting frequently of ta- 
bular maffes piled on each other in fuch regular and horizon- 
tal ftrata,,that their thape and appearance cannot be otherwife 
accounted for, or explained by any known principle in nature,. 
except by fuppofing them at one time to have exifted in a ftate 
of fluidity, by the agency of fire or of water, a point which feems 
to be not quite decided between the Volcanifts and the Néep- 
tunifts. The heights of Tartary are unqueftionably the higheft 
land in the o/d world. In America they may, perhaps, be ex- 
ceeded. Gerbillon, who was a tolerable good mathematician 
and furoifhed with inftruments, affures us, that the mountain 
Pe, tcha, very inferior to many in Tartary, is nine Chinefe “ees, 
or about fifteen thoufand feet, above the level of the plains of 
China. This mountain, as well as all the others in the fame 
country, is compofed of fand ftone, and refts upon plains of 
fand, mixed with rock falt and faltpetre. The Sba-moo, or im- 
menfe defert of fand, which firetches along the north-weft fron- 
tier of China and divides it from weftern Tartary, is not lefs 
elevated than the Pe-tcha, and is faid to refemble the bed of the 
ocean. - Some of the mountains ftarting out of this /ea of /and, 
which its name implies, cannot be lefs than twenty thoufand 
feet above the level of the eaftern ocean. | 


The . 
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The formation of the earth affords a wide field for fpeculas 
tion; and, accordingly, many ingenious theories have been cons 
eeived to explain the various appearances which its furface ex- 
hibits. The beft modern naturalifts feem, however, to agree, 
that water has been one of the principal agents to produce “S 
effete. The great Linnzus, whofe penetrating mind perv 
she whole empire of nature, after many and laborious enquirics, 
acquiefced in the truth of the faored writings, that the whole 
globe of the earth was, at fome period of time, fubmeted. in wa- 
‘ter, and covered with the waft ocean, ‘until in the. lapfe 
of time one little ifland appeared in this immenfe fea, 
which ifland muft have been of courfe the highef moun- 
tain upon the furface of the earth. In fupport of his hypo- 
thefis, he adduces a number of fats, many of which have fallen 
within his own obfervation, of the progreffive retreat of the 
fea, the diminution of fprings and rivers, and the neceflary in- 
crement of land. Among the moft remarkable of thefe are 
the obfervations made by the inhabitants of Northern Bothgia 
upon the rocks on the fea coaft, from whence ‘it appeared that, 
in the courfe of acentury, the fea had fubfided'more than four 
feet ; fo that fix thoufand years ago, fuppofing the rate of retir- 
ing to have been the fame, the fea was higher than at prefent 
by two hundred and forty feet. Such great and fenfible depref- 
fron of the water of the fea maft, however, have been only local, 
otherwile, as I have elfewhere obferved, the Red Sea and: the 

Meditextanean would ‘have joined within the period of hiftory: 
The fea, it is:true, in fome parts of the world, pains upen thé 
laid, and in others the land upon the fea, but thefe effedts arife 

from a different caufe to that which is fuppofed to produce a ge- 
neral 
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neral retreat. . It. is true, alfo, that in the neighbourhood of 
mountains and great rivers, very material changes have taken 
place in the courfe of a few ages. The fragments of the 
former, worn away by the altermate action of the funand rains, 
are borne down by: the torrents of the latter, and depofited in 
the eddies formed by. the two banks of the rivers where they 
join the fea, producing thus alluvious land as, for example, the 
Delta of Egypt, which has gradually been depofited out of the 
foil of Abpfinia and Upper Egypt; the plains of the northern, 
parts af‘China, which have been formed out of the mountains: 
of Tartary ; and thofe.ef India from the Thebetian mountains, 
and the other high: lands to the northward and weftward of the 
peninfula. As, however, a much greater proportion of the frag. 
ments borne down by rivers muft be depofited in the bofom 
of the deep than on its fhores, the fea by this conftant and effec- 
tive operation ought rather to advance than to retreat. We may 
therefore, perhaps, conclude that, whatever the changes may 
have been which the furface of the earth has undergone, with 
regard to the proportion and the pofition of land and water, the 
appearances we now behold in various parts of the globe can 
only be explained by fuppofing fome temporary and preterna- 
tural caufe, or elfe by affuming an incalculable period of time 


for their ~— 


Bae ew return from: this digrediion to or more famediats fub- 
jee of the prafent fection. It is fufficiently remarkable, and 
ue proof of the truth of the Sacred Writings, . 
that almoft every nation has fome traditionary account of a de- 


- fome. — it univerfal, and othess. local: prefuming, 
; | however, 
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however, the former to be correét, which is not only juftified 
by the teftimony of the author of the Pentateuch, but by na- 

tural appearances, it might perhaps be fhewn, with no great 

deviation from the generally received opinion, that, inftead of 

Perfia being the hive in which was preferved a remnant of the 

ancient world for the continuation of the: fpecies, thofe who 

‘have fuppofed Tartary to be the cradle, from whence the prefcnt 
race of men iffued, have adopted the more: plaufible conjecture. 

If it be borne in mind that, in every part of the bitite-hiftory, 

“the expreffions are accommodated to the underftanding#-of thofe 
for whom they were intended, rather tan ftridly cotiformable 

to faéts, and more confonant to appearances tharrealities, it 

may be fuppofed, without any offence to the moft rigid be- 

liever, that by the mount Ararat was not ftriQly meant the 

identical mountain of that name, which has been recognized in 

Armenia, but rather the higheft mountain on the face of the 

globe; for, if this were not the cafe, the Mofaic account would 

be contradiCtory in itfelf, as we are told that, “ all the high 

“ “hills that were under the whole Heaven were covered.” This 

conceffion being allowed, we may fuppofe that the ark, inftead 

of refting in Armenia, firft flrack ground in that part of Tar- 

tary which is now inhabited by the Eleuths, as being the moft 

elevated tra& of country in the old world. . From thefe heights 

large rivers flow towards every quarter of the horizon. It is 

heré that the fources of the Selenga are found, defcending to the 
northward into the lake Baikal, and from thence.-by the Ene- 

fei and the Lena into the Frozen Ocean: of thetldiinour, which 

empties its waters.to the eaftward into the gulph of Tartary: 

of the two great rivers of China fowing to the fouthward, and 
3 . of 
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of numberlefs lakes and rivers difcharging their waters to the 
weftward, fome burying themfelves in deferts of fand, and 
others working their way to the great lake of Aral and the Caf- 
pian fea. 


From fuck a fituation, admitting the earth to have been peopled 
in fucceflion, the two great rivers which took the foutherly di- 
rection and croffed the fertile and extenfive plains of China, 
were fully.as likely to direct the few furvivors of the deluge to 
this country, es that they fhould follow any of the other ftreama; 
and probably more fo, as. thefe led:to a warmer and more com- 
fortable climate, where fewer wants were.felt and thofe few. 
more eafily fupplied.. Confidered in this point of view, the opi- 
nion of the Jefuits will not appear fo ill founded, which fup.- 
pofes that Noah, feparating from his rebellious family, travelled 
with a part of his offspring into the eaft, and founded the Chinefe 
monarchy ; and that he is the fame perfon as the Foo-/bee * of 
their hiftory. The words of {cripture from the caf, an ingeni- 
ous commentator has obferved, ought more properly to be 
tranflated, at the beginning, At. all events, the fa& I conclude 
to be irrefiftible, that the Tartara and the Chinefe have one cam 
mon origin, and the queftion then is fimply this, whether the 
fertile plains of China were abatidoned for the bleak and barren 
— of Tartary, or that the wandenng and half-famithed 


sd i, a comvpbarating proof of the Chinefe being of Scythic ¢ origins it t may be 
obferved, that the adjuné character Shee (to the family name Foo) is compofed of a 
foetp, ‘rice, an arrew, and the conjimaive charaéter aif, from whence may be’ inferred 


that he united the occupations of faeplerd, ogricukert?, and qarriate 
Bk | “eal 
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Scythians defcended into regions whofe temperature and pro- 
duGions were more congenial to the nature of man. . 


If, however, we allow China to have been among the firft 
nations formed after the flood, it does not appear to have kept 
pace in learning and in arts with the Chaldeans, the Affyrians, 
or the Egyptians. Before the time of Confucius, its progrefs 
in civilization feems to have been Very flow.’ ‘He -was the firft 
perfon who digefted any thing like a-hiftory of the kings of 
Loo; for, in his time, the country‘was divided among’a num- 
ber of petty princes, who li¥ed at the head of their families, 
ihuch in the fame manner as formerly the chiefs of the clans in 
the Highlands of Scotland ; or, perhaps, more properly fpeak- 
ing, like the German princes, whofe petty: ftates are fo many 
parts of one great empire. It is now about two thoufand years 
fice the feveral monarchies were confolidated in one undivded 
and abfolute empire. There are feveral reafons for fuppofing 
that, before this period, China made no great figure among: the 
polithed nations of the world, although it produced a Confitciue, 
fome of whofe works demonftrate a vigorous and an enlightened 
mind. From the commentaries of this philofopher on one of 
their claffical books *, it would appear that a regular fucceffion of 
Emperors could: be traced near*two thoufand years back from 
his time, or more than four thoufand years from the prefent 
period. The duration of the dynafties, with their feveral Em- 
perors, which he enumerates, and the detail of occurrences 
in each reign, make the truth of the hiftory. fufficiently plaufi- 
ble, though the-chronology, from their total ignorance of aftro- 


© The Shoo-king. 
nomy, 
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nomy, muft neceffarily be defeGtive. It is ftill an extraordi- 
nary circumftance, that none of the ancient claffical authors 
fhould have had the leaft knowledge of fuch a nation. Homer 
neither mentions them nor makes any allufion to fuch a people; 
and Herodotus feems to have been, equally ignorant of their 
exiftence; and. yet, according to the beft chronologifts, Hero- 
dotus and Confucius muft have been contemporaries, It may 
fairly be concluded then, that the early Greeks had no know- 
ledge of the Chinefe. Even more than a century after the father 
of hiftory flourithed, when the Rerfian empite was overthrown 
by Alexander, it does -not appear:that the Chinefe were known 
to this nation; which in alf probability would have been the 
cafe, notwithftanding their averfion to any intercourfe with fo- 
teigners, had they conftituted, at that time, a large and.power- 
ful empire ; perhaps, indeed, the ignorance of the Perfians might 
arife front the intervention of the civilized nations of India, whofe 
numbers might have made it prudent in the former to direét 
their arms conftantly towards the weit rather than to the eaft. 


It has been an opinion pretty. generally adopted, that the 
people known to the ancients by the name of Seres were the 
fame as the Chinefe, partly on account of their eaftern fituation, 
and partly becaufe the principal filk manufa€tures were fup- 
pofed to be brought from thence, which gave the Romans oc- 
cafion to ‘name the country Sericum. “The Romans, however, 
received the trifling quantity of filk made ufe of by them from. 
Perfia, and not from China, nor from the. country. of the Seres.. 
Nor is it probable, that the latter fhould .be the.Chinefe, who 
are faid to have fent an embafly to Auguftus, in order to court 

3K2 the 
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the fricndfhip of the Romans, it being fo very contrary to their 
fundamental laws, which not only prohibit any intercourfe 
with ftrangers, but allow not any of the natives to leave the 
country. The fad, indeed, of this erbaffy refts folely upon 
the authority of Lucius A. Florus, who wrote his hiftory, if it 
may fo be called, nearly a century after the death of Auguftus : 
and, as none of the hiftorians contemporary with that Emperor, 
take any notice of fuch an event, it is more than probable 
that no fuch embafly was fent to Rome *. i 


* Ptolemy, the Geographer, places Serica adjoining to Seythia, extra Jnanm, core 
refponding with Cafhgar, Tangut, and Kirai, countries famous for the cultivation 
of the cotton plant. It would feem, indeed, from all the paflages which occur in 
ancient authors concerning the Seres, that cotton was the fubftance alluded to, 
rather than flk, and that thefe people were not the prefent Chinefe, but the Tartars 
of Kitai. 

Qyid nmra Ethiepum melli caneatia lana? 
Velleraque ut foliis depeBant tenuia Seres ? 
Virg. Georg. ii. v. 120. 


Primigque neva Phacthente reteii 
Serves lanigeris repdtchaiht Gellora lucis. —' 
Sil. Ital. 1, 6. We §- 
—nininonts Paid sell tomsient dt fipite Sevres 
Frendea lazigera carpentes vellera Silva. 
Clandian, 
Seres laxificie Sylmaram ushéles wife agud depeBente: frondium casitiem. 
Plin. 1.6. 49. 
Horace quakes the Seres expert in deeitie the bow, a wéapon in the ufe of which the 
Scythians wete tlways famous, 
 Dedtu Sagittas teadere Scricas 


Siren paterne ? 
Hor. lib. i. Od. 29. v. 9. 
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The firft people that we know to have travelled into China 
was a colony of Jews who, according to the records kept by 
their defcendants, and which I underftood from fome of the 
miffionaries are corroborated as to the time by Chinefe hiftory, 
firft fettled there fhortly after the expedition of Alexander had 
opened a communication with India. Nor is it at all improba- 
ble that this adventurous and induftrious people were the firft 
to catry with them, into theif new country, the filk worm and. 
the mode of rearing it, either from Perfia, or fome of theneighbour- 
ing countries. The Emperot’ Kaung-/Bee, in his obfervations on’ 
natural hiftory, tales notice that the Chinefe are greatly miftaken 
when they fay that filk was an exclufivé produc of China, for 
that the upper regions of India have a native worm of a larger 
growth, and’ which {pins a ftronger filk than any in China; 
Although indeed ancient authors are filent as to the article of filk, 
there are grounds for fuppofing it was not unknown in Tangut 
and Kitai. Several expreffions in the Bible warrant the opi- 
nion that filk was uféd in the time of Solomon, and the usfes 
perlucide ac fluida Medis. of Juftin feem to convey a defcrip- 
tion of filken robes. This mode of the firft introdu@ion. of filk 
into China is‘ offéréd a6 tere conjeCture, for which I have no 
other authority in fapport of, thant. what is here mentioned, with 


Ie dertainly cannot be inferred that by the Serer, in.atiy ofthe above quotations, was 
meont the fame people as the prefent | Chinele; on the contrary, the probability is 
that i it did not allude to this nation, and that the ancients had not the leaft know- 
lédge of its exifterice.' It appears from anothet padhge in Pliny, that thé beft tron it 
the world was-in Serirbm, and that the Seres exported it with their cloths and thins. 
The iron of the. Chinefe, as. Ehave had occafion to obferve, is remarkably bad, and 
all their articles of peltry are imported. 


™ . the 
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the circumftance of the Jews being fettled chiefly in the filk 
provinces, and of their being at this time in confiderable num- 
bers near Hang-tchoo-foo, where they carry on the principal 
trade in this article, and have acquired the reputation of fabri- 
cating the beft ftuffs of this material that are made in China; 
nor do I know in what other way:they could:recommend them- 
{elves to the Chinefe, fo far as to have obtained thé protection 
of this jealous government, and. to be allowed to intermarry 
with the women of the country. It is true they have practifed 
‘ no underhand attempts to feduce-the natives from their paternal 
religion, and to perfuade them to embrace their own ;: and al- 
though they are not very famous for the cultivation of the 
{ciences, yet they might have rendered themfelyes extremely 
ufeful in fuggefting improvements in many of the arts and ma- 
nufactures. Many of them, indeed, forfake the religion of their 
forefathers, and arrive at high employments in the ftate. Few 
among them, I underftand, except the Rabbis, have any know- 
Jedge of the Hebrew language, and they have long been fo i ine 
termixed with the Chinefe, that the priefts at the prefent day 
are faid to find fome difficulty in keeping up their congrega- 
tions, So different are the effedts produced by. fuffering, in- 
ftead of perfecuting, religious opinions. 


One of the miffionaries has given an account of his vifit to a 
fynagogue of Jews in China. He found the priefts moft rigo~ 
rouily attached to their old law: ‘gor had they the leaft know- 
ledge of any other Jefus having appeared in the world, except 
the fon of Sirach, of whom, he fays, their hiftory makes men- 
tion. If this be really the fa@, their anceftors could not have 

been 
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been any part of the ten tribes that were carried into captivity, 
but may rather be fuppofed to have been among the followers 
of Alexander’s army, which agrees with their own account of 
the time they firft fettled in China. They poffeffed a copy of 
the Pentateuch and fome other fragments of the Sacred Writ- 
ings, which they had brought along with them from the weft- 
ward, but the miffionary’s information is very imperfea, as he 
was ignosant < of the Hebrew language 7 


‘Although a very. liek fimilerity i is obfervable between many 
of the ancient Jewifh rites and ceremonies. and thofe in ufe 
among the Chinefe, yet there feems to be no reafon for fup- 
poling that the latter received any part of their religion from the 


* All our enquiries, in pafling the city of Hang-tchoo-foo, were fruitlefs with re- 
gard to thefe Ifraelites. We bad hitherto entertained a hope of being able to pro- 
cure, in the courfe of our jourhey, a copy of: this ancient monument of the Jewith 
hiftory, which the late Doctor Geddes confidered as very defirable to compare with 
thofe already in Europe; but the hafty manner in which we travelled, and the re- 
pugnance fhewn by our conducting officers, Chow and Fan excepted, who had little 
power or influence in the provinces, to enter into. any of our views that might ap- 
pear to occafion delay, prevented the fulfilment.of thofe hopes. It were much to be 
wifhed, that the reverend miffienaries would fo far lay afide their antipathy again 
opinions, not exaétly coinciding with their own, and enter into fuch a correfpondence 
with the Jews, as would obtain from them, Which they are no doubt poffeffed of, an. 
account of the progrefs made by the Chinefe: in civilizaticn and arts, fince their fir 
fettling in that country, and of other particulars noted down by them, The circum- 
ftance of their carrying with them their code of laws, and the hiftory of their tribes, 
isa Bticient proof that they underftood a written language which, there can Be no 
doubt, they would ufe the utmoft caution not to lofe. Such an account would be | 
more authentic than the Chinefe annals, the belt of which abound .in hyperbole, and 
contain fatts fo difguifed in metaphor, that it is no ealy matter to qxtraa from them 
the fimple truth. At all events, the comparifon of the two hiftories would ferve to 
verify each othes*. 

anceftors 
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anceftors of thofe Jews that are ftill in the country.. This, 
however, is not the cafe with regard to the priefts of Budha, 
who, according to the Chinefe records, came by the invitation 
of one of their Emperors from fome part of India, near Thi- 
bet, about the fixtieth year of the Chriftian era. Thefe priefts 
fucceeded fo well in introducing the worfhip of Budha, that it 
continues to this day to be one of the popular religions of the 
country ; and that no traces of the original name fhould remain. 
is the lefs furprifing, as they could not poffibly pronounce either 
the B or the D; befide, they maite it an invariable rule, as | have 
already obférved, not to adopt any — maract. 


- Ia fome part of the feventh century, a te Chriftians of the 

Neftorian fe& paffed from India into China where, for a time, 
they were tolerated by the government. But, having moft 
probably prefumed upon its indulgence, and endeavoured to 
deduce the people from the eftablithed religions of the country, 
they were expofed to dreadful perfecutions, and were at length 
entirely extirpated, after numberlefs inftances of their fuffering 
martyrdom for the opinions they had undertaken to propagate 
to the * utmoft corners of the earth.” When Gengie-Khan 
invaded China, in the beginning of the thirteenth century, a 
number of Chriftians of the Greek church followed his army 

into this country ; and they met with fuch great encouragement 

from the Tartare, that when Kublai-Khan fucceeded to the ‘go- 
vernment and built the city of Pekin, he gave them a grant 
of ‘ground within the walls of the city for the purpofe of build- 
ing a church} 3 in order to retain in the empire men of fo much 
learning and of abilities fo much fuperior to thofe of the 
I . Chinefe ; 
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Chinefe; who, however, on their part, have affected, in their 
hiftory, to confider the Monguls as the greateft barbarians, for 
turning their horfes into the apartments of the palaces, while 
they themfelves were contented to pitch their tents in the courts 
or quadrangular {paces furrounded by the buildings. Father 
Le Compte, in his memoirs of China, fays, but I know not on 
what authority,. that at the taking of the city of Nankin the 
Tartars put all the Chinefe women in facks, without regard to 
age or rank, and fold them to the higheft bidder; and that 
fuch as, in thus. “ buying the pig in the poke,” happened to 
purchafe an old, ugly, or deformed bargain, made no ceremony 
in throwing it into the river. If Father Le Compte was not 
the inventor of this, among many other of his pleafant 
ftories, it certainly tells as little in favour of the Chinefe, who 
muft have been the purchafers, as of the Tartars; but we will 
charitably fuppofe the thing never happened. It feems, how- 
ever, that the overthrow of the Chinefe empire by the Mongul 
Tartars, was an event not to be regretted by the nation at large. 
By means of the learned and {cientific men, who accompanied 
the expedition from Balk and Samarcand, aftronomy was im- 
proved, their calendar was corrected, inftruments for making 
celeftial obfervations were introduced, and the dire commu- 
nication between the two extremities of the empire was opened, 
by converting the ftreams of rivers into an artificial bed, forme 
ing an inland Bevigatony not to be paralleled in any other part 
of the world. 


It was about this. period when the celebrated Venetian tra- 
veller Marco Polo vifited the Tartar Khan, then fitting on the 
aL throne 
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throne of China; and who, on his return, gave the firft ace 
counts of this extraordinary empire ; which appeared indeed fo 
wonderful that they were generally confidered as his own In- 
ventions. His relations of the magnificent and fplendid palaces. 
of the Emperor, of his immenfe wealth, of the extent of his 
empire, and the vaft multitudes of people, were held to be fo 
many fabrications; and as, in fpeaking of :thefe fubjects, he 
feldom made ufe of a lower term than mijliens, his country- 
men beftowed upon him the epithet of Signor Marco Millione— 
- Mr. Mark Million. They had.no hefitation, however, in giv- 
ing credit to the only incredible part of hie. narrative, where he 
relates afew miracles that were performed, id’the courfe of his 
joumey through Perfia, by fome Neftorean Chriftions.’: Young 
Marco is faid to have accompanied three miffionaries of the 
Dominican order, fent from Venice to the capital of China, 
at the exprefs defire of Kublai-Khan; but, whether they met 
with little encowragement in the obje@t of their miffion, on 
account of being preceded by the Chriftians of the Greek 
church, or their zeal at that time was lefe ardent than in later 
days, is not ftated; but it feems they did not remain long in 
the Eaft, returning very foon. to theirnative:.country much 
enriched by theis travels, 


—" the continuance of ha Taraz government, which 
was not quite a century, .great numbers of Makomedans like- 
wife found their way from Arabia to China. Thefe people had 
long, indeed, been in the habit of carrying on a commercial 
intercourfe, with the Chinefe; which, however, as at the pre- 
fent aay, extended: na further than the an on the fouthern 


coaft. 
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coaft, They now found no difficulty in getting accefs to the 
capital, where they rendered themfelves particularly ufeful in 
adjufting the chronology of the nation, and making the necef- 
fary calculations for the yearly calendar. Having acquired the 
language and adopted the drefs and manners of the people, 
by degrees.they turned their thoughts to the extending of their 
religious principles, and bringing the whole country to embrace 
the doQtrine of their great prophet. For this end, they bought 
and educated at their own expence fach children of poor 
people as were likely. to be expofed i in times of famine; and 
they employed perlons to pick up, in the ftreets of the capital, 
any infants that 4hould be thrown out in the ‘courfe of the 
night, and who. were not toe much weakened or otherwife 
injured to be recovered. 


About the middle of the fixteenth century, feveral Roman 
Catholic miffionaries, of the order of Jefus, penetrated into the 
Eaft; and the indefatigable zeal of one of thefe, Francis Xavier, 
carried him as..far as San-Sion, a {mall ifland on the coalt of 
China, where he died in the year 1552, ‘in confequence of the 
uncommon fatigues he had undergone. His brother miffiona- 
ries have:calculated that he travelled, oa foot, not lef than one 
hundred thoufand Englifh miles, a great part of-which was over 
mountsias and defarts aad forefts and .burning fande. Since 
a more eafy communication with: indiaand China thas been 
effetted by the way of the Cape of Good ‘Hope, numbers of 
miffonaries of the Catholic religion have volunteered their fers 
vices into thofe countries; and although the {ole objed of their 
taidlion: is the propdgation of. the.-Chrififan ‘faith, they find:<ie 

saan | 3L 2 neceffary, 
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neceflary, in order to forward that obje&t, to make themfelves 
ufeful tothe government. In China, they are occafionally em- 
ployed as aftronomers, mathematicians, mechanics, and inter- 
preters. ‘* It muft have appeared a fingular fpeétacle,” obferves 
Sir George Staunton, “ to every clafs of beholders, to fee men 
““ aGtuated by motives different from thofe of moft human 
* actions, quitting for ever their country and their connexions, 
“ to devote themfelves for life to the purpofes of changing 
the tenets of a people they had never feen; and in purfuing 
that object to run every rifk, fuffer every perfecution, and 
facrifice every comfort; infinuating théemfelves, by addrefs, 
by talent, by perfeverance, by humility, by application to 
ftudies foreign from their original education, or by the culti- 
vation of arts to which they had not been bred, into notice 
and protection ; overcoming the prejudices of being ftrangers 
in a country where moft ftrangers were prohibited, and where 
it was a crime to have abandoned the tombs of their anceftors, 
and gaining, at length, eftablifhments neceffary for the pro- 
pagation of their faith, without turning their influence to any 
perfonal ee | 


Sad 


bs 


Moft of thofe, however, ave were eftablithed in Pekin, to 
the fpiritual confolation of having laboured in the vineyard of 
the gofpel not altogether in vain (for they do fometimes gain 
a profelyte) add the fubftantial ‘fatisfaGiion ‘of not having ne- 
gleéted their worldly concerns.. Befides the emoluments arifing 
from their feveral communities, they have fhops and houfes' in 
the capital,:-which they rent to Chinefe. They have alfo their 
cotintry villas and eftates, whére they cultivate the vine and 

: other 
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other fruits, and make their own wine. The revenues of the 
two Portuguefe feminaries are ftated to amount to twelve 
thoufand ounces of filver, or four thoufand pounds a year. 
The miffion de propaganda fide is poor. The French Jefuits 
were once rich; but their property was diflipated on the diffo- 
lution of their fociety. The French miffions étrangéeres drew on 
their fuperiors at Paris before the revolution, but fince that event 
are reduced to a moft deplorable fituation. And it feemed to 
me, from what I could perceive at Yuen-min-yuen, that they 
were not much difpofed to affift' one another. Each nation . 
had its feparate intereft, and they were not willing to lofe any 
opportunity of calumniating their fellow-labourers. The French 
and Italians were the moft moderate and liberal ; the Portuguefe 
the moft inveterate. The miffionaries of this nation appeared 
to be infpired with a jealoufy and hatred, more than theological, 
againft the reft. It is faid indeed that their rich pofleffions, and 
the high fituations they unworthily hold in the board of mathe- 
matics, render them jealous of all other Europeans; and they 
ufe every means of excluding them from the country. 


From the frequent diffenfions, indeed ,among the different 
orders, and their perpetual broils, originated the perfecutions 
which they and their profelytes fuffered in China.. The moft 
violent of thefe difputes was carried on between the Jefuits 
and the Dominicans. The Jefuits. endeavoured to aflimilate 
their doGrines and their opinions to thofe of the Chinefe, at 
leaft as far as they confcientioufly could venture to do, in confor- 
mity to the nature of their miflion; by which. means, together 
with their apparently difinterefted condu@, they foon collected 


3 a numerous 
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a numerous fet of followers, half Cheiftians and half Pagans. 
Unluckily for the caufe of Chriftianity, a different fe& of the 
fame religion, but with principles more auftere and of courfe 
lefs tolerant of others that. deviated .from their own, fpeedily 
followed the Jefuits into the Haft. The Dominicans, meeting 
with fome of. the half-chriftianized. converts, foon gave them 
te underftand that nothing lefs than eternal damnation would 
be the lot of all fuch as did not, forfake their ancient fuperfti- 
tions and idolatrous practices and; ‘eapecially that of facrificing 
- to their deceafed relatiens in. the Hall of Anceftors,.. The Fran- 
cifcans having jotaed the Dominicans they, reptelented to the 
Pope the abominable practices of the Jefaita; who had perfuaded 
the Chinefe they were come among them for the fole purpofe of 
reftoring their ancient religion to its original purity, as deli- 
vered by their Great Philofopher Confucius. The Pope, upon 
this, fent over a bull, interdicting a the miffionaries in China 
from admitting any extraneous ceremonies or idolatrous wor- 
fhip, to be blended with thofe of. sis MCatholic Church. 

The Jefuits, however, ‘el their fapetior talents, having made 
themfelves ufeful at court, and obtained -the notice and protec- 
tion of Caung-Sbee the ruling monarch, and the greatelt perhaps 
that ever filled the throne of China, treated this bull with 
contempt, and continued to make converts in their own way. 
They even obtained from the Emperor a fum of money and a 
grant-of land, towards building a church in Pekin. And they 
further managed their affaire:fo well as to procure, from the fuo- 
ceeding Pope, a difpenfation in favour of their mode of pro- 
ceeding te convert the Chinefe to Chriflianity. The Domini-_ 
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cans and Francifcans, piqued beyond meafure at the fuccefs of 
the Jefults, reprefented them to the Pope, in the frongeft terms, 
as the greateft enemies to the Chriftian faith. The Jefuits, in 
their turn, tranfmitted to Rome a manifefto, figned by the Em- 
peror himfelf, attefting that the ceremonies of homage to the 
dead, retained by the Chinefe Chriftians, were not oftameligious 
but a civil nature, agreeable to the long eftablithed-I@Mf-of the. 
empire, which could not, on any confideration, be difpenfed 
with. In fhort, their difputes and quarrels ran fo -high, 
and procceded::to fach lengths;-and Bulls and Embaffadors 
were fent from. Rome, with fuch imperious and threatening 
commands for the Chinefe Chriftians to defift from all ceremo- 
nies that were not warranted by the catholic church, that the 
Emperor began to think it was high time to interpofe his autho-~ 
rity, and to interdi@ the Chriftian religion from being preached 
at allin his dominions. And his fon and fucceflor Yung. chin 
commenced his reign with violent perfecutions againft the mif- 
fionaries. He ordered many-of them immediately out of the 
empire; others were thrown into prifen.*, where they lingered 

, out 


© In the year i7as, Kien Ling Tiber: ited, by a public edit, nécive miffionaries 
out of prifon, who, being detedted tf in ‘privately feducing the Chinefe from the reli- 
gion and.cultoms of the country, had been eondemned to perpetual imprifoument. 
This edict, of which I procured a copy in Pekin, does great honour to the humane 
and benevolent mind of the Emperor. After ftating their crime, apprehenfion, 
and frial, he obferves, “ Wad they made known their arrival to the officers of 
‘¢ government, they might have proceeded to the. capital: andi found protection. 
‘© But as tranggreffors of the law, which forbids thé entrance.d€ {lvangers, they have 
« ftolen into the’country, and feerctly endeavoured to multiply converts to their 
© way of thinking, it became my duty to oppofé a teridnét fo déccitful, and to put 
‘a ftop to the. progréfs of {edudtion. Juftly as they were found to deferve the 
“ punifhment to which they have been condemned, touched, ncverthelefs, with 
“ compaffion 
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out a miferable life; and fome were put to death by the bow- 
ftring. Thofe few, who were found neceflary to affift in the 
aftrononvigal part of the calendar, he alone to remain in the 
capital. 


Notwiiftanding the perfecutions that, in every reign, have been 
Vviolently®arried on againft them by the officers of government 
in the feveral provinces, numbers of new miffionaries have con- 
tinued, from time to time, to fteal into the country. At Macao 
we found two young miffionaries, who had been waiting there 
along time, in vain, for an opportunity of getting privately 
into the country. They accufed the Portuguefe of throwing 
every obftacle in their way, while pretending to afford them 
affiftance ; but, on application to the Britifh Embaffador, he 
found no difficulty in procuring them leave to proceed to the 
capital; and as one of thefe gentlemen had been a pupil of the 
celebrated. La Lande, his fervices may probably fuperfede thofe 
of the right reverend bifhop who at prefent directs the aftro- 
nomical part of the important national almanack. 


From the fhort view that has here been taken of the diffe- 
rent people who, at various times,:have gained admiffion into 
China, and fome of them for no other purpofe than that of 


“ gompafiion for their imprndence, it was not without injury to my feelings that I rati- 
* fied the fentence. But recolleéting afterwards that they were ftrangers—(trangers 
“ perhaps ignorant of the laws of my empire, my compaffion increafed for them, 
“ and humanity fauffers on account of their long confinement. I will, therefore, 
«“ and command that thefe twelve Rrangers be fet at liberty.” 


diffeminating 
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diffeminating their religious tenets, it may be concluded, that 
the primitive worfhip of the country has experienced many 
changes and innovations, efpecially fince the mafs of the people, 
from the nature of the language, the maxims of the govern- 
ment, and other circumftances, have always been kept in a ftate 
of profound ignorance. Jews, Chriftians, Indians, and Ma- 
homedans, have feverally met with encouragement. The Jefuits 
had but one obftacle to overcome, the law that directed offer- 
ings to be made to deceafed relations, and by giving way to 
this, which they were inclined to do had they not been 
thwarted by the more rigorous Dominicans, they might have 
converted the whole nation and Chriftianity would have be- 
come, in all probability, the prevailing religion, inftead of that 
introduced from India. The paraphernalia and almoft all the 
mummeries of the Romifh church, the bells, the beads, the 
altars, the images, the candles, the. drefs, and the fandimo- 
nious deportment of the priefts in the hours of devotion, their 
chaunting and their incenfe, were already made familiar to the 
people in every temple of Fo. But, as Lord Macartney has 
obferved, “ the prohibition or reftri@ion of fenfual gratifica- 
‘© tions in a defpotic country, where there are fo few others, is 
* difficult to be relifhed. Confeffion is repugnant to the clofe 
“ and fufpicious characier of the nation, and penance would 
‘© but aggravate the mifery of him whofe inheritance is his 
“ Jabour, and poverty his punifhment. Again{t it alfo is the 
“ ftate of fociety in China, which excludes women from their 
‘© proper fhare of influence and importance. _ A religion which 
“requires that women fhould at ftated times communicate to 
‘ priefts, in private, their thoughts and actions, muft be parti- 
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cularly difgufting to a Chinefe hufband, who had not him- 
felf been fuffered to fee his wife till the day of his marriage ; 
and who but feldom allows her afterwards to fee even her 
near relations of another fex. A religion like that of Ma- 
“©; homet can only be extended by violence and terror; for the 
natural ftubbornnefs of men does not readily give way to 
novel impreffions; but the mild {pirit of the gofpel is alone 
* to be infufed through the means of gentlenefs, perfuafion, 
‘© and imperceptible perfeverance. Thefe are the proper inftru- 


¢ 
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ments of converfion, and peculiarly belong to the fair fex, 
whofe eloquence, on fuch occafions, gives charms to devo- 
tion and ornaments to truth. The earlieft ftages of Chrif- 
*“ tianity received no {mall fupport from female agency and 
‘« example; and for what thew of religion ftill appears in our 
“ churches, we are furely not a little indebted to the piety and 
“ attendance of women.” Nothing, in faa, more tended to 
alarm the Chinefe than the imprudent practice of the Romith 
miffionaries of feducing the Chinefe women to their churches 
whom, as they avow in their correfpondence, they fometimes 
coaxed out of their jewels and money ; adding, by way of jufti- 
fication, that it was to promote the fervice of God. 


nr 


The primitive religion of China or, at leaft, thofe opinions, 
rites, and ceremonies that prevailed tn the time of Confucius, 
(and before that period all feems to be fable and uncertainty) 
may be pretty nearly afcertained from the writings that are 
afcribed to that philofopher. He maintains in his phyfics, 
that “ out of nothing there cannot poflibly be produced any 
“ thing ;~~that material bodies muft have exifted from all eter- 

| “ nity ; 
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“ nity ;—that the cau/e (/ee,.reafon) or principle of things, muft 
“ have had a co-exiftence with the things themfelves ;—that, 
therefore, this caufe is alfo eternal, infinite, indeftrudible, 
without limits, omnipotent and omniprefent ;—that the cen- 
tral point of influence (frength) from whence this caufe prin- 
cipally aéts, is the blue firmament (¢ien) from whence its 
emanations fpread over the whole univerfe;—that it is, 
therefore, the fupreme duty of the prince, in the name of 
his fubjeéts, to prefent offerings to ¢ien, and particularly at the 
equinoxes, the one for obtaining a propitious feed-time, and 
the other a plentiful harveft.” 
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Thefe offerings to the Deity, it may be obferved, were al- 
ways placed on a large ftone, or heap of ftones, erected on the 
furnmit of a high mountain, on the fuppofition, probably, that 
their influence would be fo much the greater, in proportion as 
they fhould approach the feat and fountain of creative power ; 
like the ancient Perfians who, according to Herodotus, confider- 
ed the whole circle of the Heavens to be the great ruling power 
of the univerfe, to which they alfo facrificed on high moun- 
tains. Thus Tacitus, in fpeaking of the practice of worthip- 
‘ing the gods on high mountains, obferves, that the nearer mor- 
tals can approach the heavens, the more diftin@ly will their 
prayers be heard; and on the fame principle, Seneca fays, that 
the people always ftrove for the feat next to. the image of the 
deity in the temples, that their prayers might be the better 
heard. has alfo Noah, after quitting the ark, built an altar 
on the mountain where it refted, and made a burnt-offering, 
~whofe fmoke afcending-to heaven was pleafing to the Lord. 

3M2 And 
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And Abraham was commanded to offer his only fon Ifaac on a 
mountain in the land of Moria; and Balak carried Balaam to 
the top of Mount Pifgah to offer a facrifice there, and to curfe 
Ifrael. Thys, indeed, all nations in their infancy adopted the 
natural idea of paying adoration to Heaven from high places. 


" The large ftones, or the heaps of ftones, that have been ap- 
propriated for religious ufes at different times, in almoft every 
part of the world, might have been introduced, as Lord Kames 
{fuppofes, from the cuftom among favage nations to mark with 
a great ftone the place where their worthies were interred: that 
fuch worthies being at length deified, in the fuperftitious no- 
tions of their votaries, the ftones that were dedicated to their 
memory became effential in every a& of religious worfhip per- 
formed in honour of their new deities. The very particular 
homage, that for time immemorial has been paid to the me- 
mory of the dead by the Chinefe, renders the above explana- 
tion extremely probable as to the origin of their altar of four 
ftones which in their language are called Zax, and which in 
former times were erected on moft of their high mountains; 
and it is fingular enough that, at the prefent day, the tax 
fhould be reprefented, upon many of the altars erected in their 
temples, ‘by four loofe ftones placed on the four corners of the 
altar, as the horns were in the corners of the Jewith altars. 
When population increafed, and the pecple were fpread wide 
over the empire, the inconvemience of afcending any: parti- 
cular mountain mutt neceffarily be felt, and the ta” was then 
transferred to places that were better fuited for general ace 
commodation. The fame idea indeed is {till retained in our 
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churches, the altar and bigh place being fynonimous words. In 

the city of Pekin, which ftands on a fandy plain, the sien-tan, 

or altar of Heaven; the fee-tan or altar of earth; and the fren- 

nong-tan or altar of ancient agriculturifts, are ere€ted upon arti- 

ficial mounts within the walls of the palace; and here the Em- 

peror continues, to this day, to facrifice at appointed times, 
exclufively, as the fon of Heaven, and the only being on earth 
worthy.to intercede for his people. The fame doétrine pre- 
vailed in the time of Confucius, who obferves, that the diftance 
between the all-creative power, or caufe of all things, and the 
people is fo immeafurabty great, that the king or ruler, as high 
prieft, can alone offer fuch a facrifice ; and that this power is 
beft fatisfied when man performs the moral duties of life ; the 
principal of which he makes to confift in filial piety,and alimaited 
obedience to the will of the prince. 


His religious notions and morals do him great credit, but 
his metaphyfics are fo obfcure as not to be intelligible which, 
however, may partly be owing to the nature of the language. 
In his writings appears:a ftrong predileétion for a kind of for- 
tune-telling, or prediCting events by the myftical lines of Fo-/bee. 
By the help of thefe lines, and the prevailing element at the 
commencement of the reign of a prince, he pretended to fore- 
tel the events that would take place and the length of its con- 
tinuance; but, at the fame time, he was cautious enough to 
wrap them up in fuch ambiguous and myfterious expreffions 
that, like moft prophecies of the kind, they might admit of a 
variety of interpretatiorts, This manner of expounding the 
lines of Fo-fhee 7" Confucius, the fuppofed fyftem of binary 
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arithmetic by Leibnitz, laid the foundation of confulting future 
deftiny, at this day univerfally fought after by the Chinefe * 


Predeftination in all ages, and in all nations, has formed one of 
the leading features of religion; and, in confideration per- 
haps of popular opinion, has been foifted into the articles of the 
Chriftian faith, though unwarranted by any paffage in the holy 
{criptures. It is a doctrine little calculated for the promotion of 
_good morals, and ftill lefs fo for conveying fpiritual confolation. 
The Chinefe, however, confine the influence of lots to the events 
of this life. It would perhaps be doing injuftice to the under- 
ftanding of Confucius to fuppofe, that he really believed in the 
doGrine of fataliry. Being prime minifter of one of the kings 
of China, it was neceflary for him to a& the politician as 


~ The government even grants licences to certain perfons, underthe abufed name 
of aftronomers, who pretend to predict events, and caft out evil fpirits by a charm, 
confifling of fome character written by them, according to the fuppofed prevailing 
planet. The national almanack, not lefs minute in its predictions than thofe of 
Francis Moore or Vincent Wing, or even Partridge, points out the changes of the 
weather in every month, with the lucky and unlucky days for undertaking molt of 
the important concerns of life. And that the fallacy of thefe is not detected, may 
afford lefs matter for furprize, on recolletion that, in the wife and enlightened coun- 
tries of Europe, and among very intelligent people, the flate of the weather is pre- 
tended to be prediéted by the phales of the moon ; that is to fay, they will prognofti- 
cate a change of weather to happen at the new moon, or the firlt quarter, or the full, 
or the lat quarter, or, at all events, three days before, or three days after one or 
other of thefe periods; fo that the predictor has, at the leaft, cight-and-twenty days 
out of a lunar revolution, in favour of his prediction being right, and the whole 
lunation is only twenty-nine and a half, He has alfo another great advantage : the 
accidental cvincidence of one fingle prophecy with the cvent, eltablifhes his fac 
for ever, whil& his blunders are either overlooked, or confidered only as thofe of the 


perfon, and net the defedt of the {cience. 
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well as the philofopher; and he could not fail to know, that 
the fuperflitions of the people were among the beft fupports of 
the government. He might have been aware of the folly and 
abfurdity of fuch a doctrine, and yet found it prudent to en- 
force the obfervance of it; juft as the Greeks thought proper 
to continue their Lots. Thefe, inftead of fticks, as ufed by the 
Chinefe, were three ftones that, according to fome, were firft 
difcovered and prefented to Pallas by the nymphs, the daughters 
of Jupiter, who rejected an offering that rather belonged to 
Apollo, and threw them away ;—an excellent moral, obferves - 
Door Tytler, the learned tranflator of the hymns and epi- 
grams of Callimachus, fhewing that thofe perfons who are 
guided by Pallas, or Wifdom, will improve the prefent time, 
without being too anxious to pry into futurity. The Greek 
poet, however, like the Chinefe philofopher, afcribed to the 
poffeffor of the Lots, the talent of reading future deftiny. 


*¢ By him the fure events of Lots are given ; 
“« By him the prophet {peaks the will of Heaven.” Tytven. 


The Romans had alfo their lots to determine future events, 
which were a kind of wooden dice, and their priefts examined 
the marks and interpreted the fignification of the throw. And 
the ancient Germans, according tq Tacitus, made ufe of little 
fticks, notched at the ends which, like the Chinefe, they 
threw three times in cafe they did not approve of the firft 
throw. Herodotus traces the cuftom of predicting future 
events to the ancient Egyptians, and feems to think the Greeks 
had it from them, But is not the defire of prying into futu- 
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rity to be afcribed rather to a weaknefs in human nature, than 
as a cuftom borrowed by one nation from another? Are we en- 
tirely free from it in modern Europe? However humiliating the 
reflection may be, yet it is certainly true, that men of the 
ftrongeft minds and foundeft judgments have fometimes, to- 
wards the clofe of an ufeful life, devoted their time to the ex- 
pofition of old prophecies without meaning, or applicable only 
to events that were already in train to be accomplifhed when 
the prediction was made. Among many others, the great 
Napier, the inventor of logarithms, might be produced as an 
inftance of this remark. From the Apocalypfe of: Saint Jobn 
he predicted the day of judgment ; but his calculations in this 
inftance not being founded on data equally folid with thofe on 
which he conftruéted his tables, he unfortunately furvived the 
day he had named to bluth at his own weaknefs. 


Other parts of the doctrine of Confucius were well calculated 
to keep alive the fuperftitious notions that ftill prevail among 
the multitude. He taught them to believe that the human 
body was compofed of two principles, the one light, invifible, 
and afcending ; the other grofs, palpable; and:defcending; that 
the feparation of thefe two principles caufe the*death of man ; 
that at this awful period the light and fpiritual part of the hu- 
man body afcends into the air, whilft the grofs and corporeal 
matter finks into the earth. The word death, in fa, never 
enters into the philofophy of Confucius; nor, indeed,. on 
common occafions is it employed by the Chinefe at the prefent 
day. When a perfon departs this life, the coninon expreffion 
is, be bas eturned to bis family. And although the body re- 
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folves itfelf in the courfe of time into its primitive elements, and 
becomes a part of the univerfe; yet, he contended, the fpirits 
of fuch as had performed their duty in life were permitted to 
vifit their ancient habitations, or fuch places as might be ape 
pointed for receiving the homage of their defcendants, on 
whom they had the power of conferring benefactions. On this 
ground it became the indifpenfable duty of every good man to 
obferve.g:ftrict obedience of the performance of facred rites in 
the temp! confecrated to the memory of anceftors. He main- 
tained that all fuch as neglected this great branch of moral duty 
would be punifhed for their negle¢t, after death, by their fpirit- 
ual part being deprived of the privilege of vifiting the hall of 
anceftors ; and, confequently, of the pleafure arifing#from the 
homage beftowed by their defcendants. Such a fyftem could 
not fail to eftablith a belief in good and evil genii, and of tute- 
lar fpirits prefiding over families, towns, cities, houfes, moun- 
tains, and other particular places, It afterwards required no 
great ftretch of the imagination give to thefe “ airy nothings 
“ a local habitation and aname.” 





It does mil seat however, that either Confucius or any 
of his difciples attached the leaft idea ofa perfonal being to the 
deity ; nor does it feem ever to have entered into their minds 
to reprefent the great fir/t caufe under any image or perfonifica- 
tion. They confidered the fun, moon, ftars and the elements, 
with the azure firmament, as the creative and productive powers, 
the immediate agents of the Deity and infeparably conneéted 
with him, and they offered adoration to thefe agents, united in 
one word Tics (Heaven). It. cannot be fuppofed, ‘after what - 
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has already been obferved in the fixth chapter, that I fhould 
lay any ftrefs on the fimilarity of words in different languages, 
or on the analogy of their fignification, in order to prove acom- 
mon origin ; but if the conjecture of the learned Bos be right, 
that @es may be derived from @» to move forward, in allu- 
fion to the motion of the heavenly bodies which the ancient 
Greeks, as well as the Perfians, worfhipped, ¢ien certainly comes 
very near the Greek both in found and fignification gag 

could not come in found, as the Chinefe by no effort could pro- 
nounce the @¢4. The word éien not only fignifies beaven, but 
a revolution of the heavenly bodies, and isin common ufe both 
in writing and converfation for day, as ye, ul, fan tien, one, two, 


three day. 





The Confucionifts, like the Stoics, feem to have confidered 
the whole univerfe as one animated fyftem, made up of one 
material fubftance and one fpirit, of which every living thing 
was an emanation, and to which, when feparated by death from 
the material part it had animated, every living thing again re- 
turned. In a word, their conceptions of the Deity might be fum- 
med up in thofe two beautiful and expretixe lines of Pope, 


“ All are but parts of one fupendous whole, 
*¢ Whofe body nature is, and God the foul.” 


But-that which is moft furprizing is; that the enthufiaftic fol- 
‘lowers of Confucius have never erected any ftatue to his me- 
mory, nor paid him divine honours as erroneoufly has beén 
fuppofed:* In every city is a public building, a kind of college, 

wherein 
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wherein examinations are held for degrees of office, and this 
building is called the houfe of Confucius. Here, on certain 
appointed days, the men of Ictters aflemble to pay refpect to 
the memory of their efteemed philofopher. In the great hall 
appropriated for this ceremony a plain tablet is erected, on 
which is painted an infcription, in gilt characters, to this effect : 

ae Gong: -foo-tfe, our revered mafter, let thy fpiritual part 
“+ defcegd and be pleafed with this our refpe@ which we now 
“ humbly offer tothee!” Fruit and wine, flowers, perfumes 
and other articles are then placed before the tablet, during 
which are alfo burning various kinds of fcented gums, frankin- 
cenfe, tapers of fandal wood and gilt paper. This ceremony, 
which in every refped is the fame to that which he taught as 
an obfervance towards the manes of departed relations, they are 
perfuaded is agreeable to the invifible fpirits of thofe to whom 
it is offered, who delight in hovering over the grateful odour of 
flowers, of fruit, and the {moke of incenfe. Thus, in like man- 
ner, did the Romans on their birth-days offer flowers and 
fruit and wine, and burn incenfe to invifible f{pirits, whom 
they called the genu, es 





“* Funde merum genio,” 
‘¢ Fill a glafs to Genius.” 


But the priefts, who, in all ages and in moft nations, have 
been crafty enough to turn to their own account the credulity 
and fuperftitions of the people, having once eftablifhed as a 
religious duty the offering of fweet-fmelling herbs and other 
perfumes, found little difficulty in perfuading the multitude, 
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that the tutelar fpirits could eat as well as {mell, and that facrifices 
and meat-offerings would be acceptable to the gods. The priefts 
of China loft no time in introducing facrifices, even of living 
creatures, and offerings of corn ana rice and wine and pre- 
cious metals upon their altars, not however to that extent 

. which was practifed in the temples of Greece and Rome, whofe 
gods were the moft mercenary of all nations, being rarely in- 
duced to grant a favour without a fee. Nor in modern days 
have the monks and priefts of the Catholic faith been backward in 
this refpect particularly in fanioning the doctrine of compofition 
for fins, for the abfolution of which the rate was not ‘even fixed 
in proportion to the magnitude ; and what is ftill more aftonith- 
ing, this impious pratice of bargaining with the Almighty has 
furvived the dark ages, and exifts to a certain degree at this 
moment. 7 


The moral and religious opinions of Confucius were, in fac, 
too fublime and too metaphyfical to preferve their purity among 
a people fo unprepared, as his countrymen were, to receive and 
cherifh them. The attention of the multitude would feem, in- 
deed, in all nations to require being fixed on fomething grofs 
and material. How difficult was it for the prieft and the leader 
of the Jews, to reftrain their people from practices of idolatry. 
In the fhort abfence even of Mofes on Mount Sinai, they made 
for themfelves a molten calf of gold as an obje@ of divine wor- 
fhip, in imitation, probably, of what they had beheld in the 
temples of Egypt. The invifible god made little impreffion 
on their grofs and untutored underftandings, Nor was Numa 
more fucceféful than Mofes or Confucius, ia his attempt to efta- 
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blifh among the people the worfhip of an ideal or mental ob- 
je& of adoration. Thus alfo it happened with the Chinefe. 
The fublime conceptions of their great philofopher, too refined 
indeed for untutored human nature, they could not compre- 
hend. They required fome vifible object on which they 
might fix their attention. It was not enough merely to ima- 
gine that the fpirits of men, who had done their duty in this 
life, were permitted to haunt the places where their bodies were 
interréd, or where their furviving friends fhould affemble to 
do them honour: it was neceflary to give them a form and fub-. 
ftance. In the fame manner was the purity of the Chriftian re- 
ligion contaminated by the multitude of images that were in- 
vented in the monkith ages, when every city, town, and church, 
and even individuals, provided they could pay for them, had 
their particular patron, or tutelar faint. 


* 


Like the temples of Confucius, thofe of the ancient Egyp- 
tians are fuppofed to have been entirely free from ftatues; and 
Herodotus feems to be of opinion, that Hefiod and Homer 
were the firft who introduced the genealogy of the gods among 
the Greeks; impofed names upon each, affigned their func~ 
tions and their honours, and clothed them in their feveral 
forms. And we learn from Silius Italicus, that the ancient 
temple of Hercules at Gades had no vifible type of the Deity. 

* Sed nulla effigies, fimulacrave nota deorum, 
6* Majeftate locum, et facro implevere timore.” 


* No ftatues of the gods appear within, 
“¢ Nor images ; but rev’rend horror round, 
“ And — ps guard the facred ground.” 
Tytver’s MS. 
The 
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The miffionaries in their writings have endeavoured to imprefs 
the world with an idea that the Chinefe, and particularly the Con- 
fucionifts, are atheifts; that they difbelieve in a future ftate of 
exiftence ; and that they are the viGtims of a fenfelefs fuperfti- 
tion. Nothing can be more unjuft than fuch an accufation. 
Could Caung-/bee be an atheift, when he infcribed with his own 
hands the Jefuit church in Pekin, 


“ To the oftfy true principle of all things,” 8c. 


And can a people be juftly accufed of a difbelief in a ftate of 
future exiftence, when the whole nation, of what fect foever, 
prefents its offerings at ftated feafons to the /pirits of its de- 
parted anceftors? Does the ejaculation, ‘* Let thy {piritual part 
‘© defcend and be pleafed with this our {refpect which we now 
“ humbly offer to thee!” convey any fuch fuppofition? And 
of all others, the miffionaries ought to have been the laft to ac- 
cufe the Chinefe of fenfelefs fuperftitions. Surely it is not 
more repugnant to reafon, nor lefs confonant with human feel- 
ings, to offer grateful gifts to the manes of deceafed parents and 
friends, than to fall down before the Virgin Mary and the 
thoufand faints whom caprice or cabal have foifted into their 
calendar, and of whofe hiftory and aétions even their votaries are 
totally ignorant? Chinefe fuperflition, in this refpect is, to fay 
the worft of it, an amiable weaknefs. If the fuppofition be 
allowed that beings who have departed this life may poffels 
an influence over remaining mortals, it is furely more natural 
to addrefs thofe whofe care and kindnefs had already been felt, 
than thofe of whom we have no further knowledge than the. 
name, There is perhaps no ftronger. incentive to virtuous 
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actions, nor a more effeQtual check againft vicious purfuits, 
than the idea that the departed fpirit of a beloved parent may 
continue to watch over and dire@ our conduct. The Chinefe, at 
all events, are not illiberal in their fuperftitions: they made not 
the leaft difficulty in allowing the corpfe of one of our artifts, 
who died at Zong-tchoo, though a Chriftian' and confequently 
in their opinion a heretic, to be depofited imathe midft of their’ 
public burying ground. With as little reafonwoes an angry mif- 
fionary complain of the dreffes and ceremonies of their priefts, 
as they certainly borrowed nothing from the Catholics, who, 
on their part, are much indebted to the heathen Greeks for a 
great part of the paraphernalia of their own religion. ‘ There 
‘“‘ ig no country, fays he, “© where the devil has fo fuccefs- 
“ fully counterfeited the true worfhip of the holy church. 
“ Thefe priefts of the infernal fpirit wear long loofe gowns, 
“ exactly refembling thofe of fome of the fathers of the church; 
“ they live in temples like fo many monatfteries, and they chaunt 
‘© in the fame manner as with us.”’ 


Another religion, much better calculated to gain popularity, 
fprung up about the time of, or very fhortly after, the death 
of Confucius. A man of the name of Lao-Kung, having tra- 
velled into Thibet, became in part acquainted with the wor- 
fhip of the priefts of Lama, which he thought would fuit his 
countrymen, and mightalfo be the means of raifing his own re- 
putation. He accordingly eftablifhed a fet, under the name of 
Tao-tze, or * Sans of immortals.” He maintained, like Epi- 
curus, that to live at his eafe and to make himfelf happy were 
the chief concerns of man: that, to feize the prefent moment, 
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regardiefs of the paft and of that to come, was the bufinefs 
of life, 


‘¢ Carpe diem, quam minimum credula poltero.” 





Swift the fleeting pleafure feize, 
‘© Nor truft to-morrow’s doubtful light.” 


-But as ills wouldgggme, and difeafe and death feemed to be the 
common lot of fankind, the beverage of immortal life was a 
glorious idea to hold out to mortal man. In fa&, immortality 

~ was one of the attributes of the Dela: Lama, who ts fuppofed 

never to die; the foul of the reigning Lama pafling immediately 
into the perfon of his fucceffor. This dofrine, a branch of 
the Metempfycofis, was converted by Lae- Kung into the art of 
producing a renovation of the faculties in the fame body, by 
the means of certain preparations taken from the three king- 
doms of nature. ‘The infatuated people flew with avidity to 
the fountain of life. Princes even fought after the draughts 
that fhould render them immortal, but which, in fact, brought 
on premature death. Numerous inftances are faid to be on 
record, wherein the eunuchs have prevailed on the fovereign 
to fwallow the immortal liquor which feldom failed to difpatch 
him, Father Trigault, who was in Pekin when the Tartars 
took poffeffion of it, fpeaking of the propenfity of the upper 
claffes for the beverage of life, obferves, “ Even in this city, 

“ there are few of the magiftrates or eynuchs or others in 

“© office free from this infanity; and as there are plenty who 

“ with to learn the fecret, there is no want of profeffors.” This 

feems to be the only {pecies of alchemy to which the Jefuits 

have faid the Chinefe are addifted. The preparation of the 
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liquor of life is their philofopher’s flone; and, in all proba- 
bility, is compofed of opium and other drugs which, by 
encreafing the ftimulus, gives a momentary exhilaration to the 
fpirits ; and the fucceeding languor requiring another and ano- 
ther draught till at Jength, the excitability being entirely ex- 
haufted, the patient “* puts on immortality.” 


How much foever we may {ind ourfelves diffofed to cenfure 
the abfurdity of the Chinefe beverage of life, we are not a great 
way behind them in this refpe@, or the Perkinfes, the Solomons, 
the Velnos, and the Brodums, with an innumerable hoft of quacks, 
whofe indecent advertifements difgrace our daily prints, would 
not derive their fubfiftence, much lefs rife to affluence, by the 
credulity of Englifhmen ; for many of thefe pefts of fociety are 
foreigners, too contemptible in their own country to meet with 
encouragement. What conclufion would a Chinefe be apt to 
draw of our national character, if he had ‘only a {mattering of 
our language, juft fufficient to enable him to read thefe daily 
effufions that are forced upon public notice *? And what muft 
he think of the reveries of Condorcet, and of his Englith dif- 
ciples, whofe monftrous doérines (under the abufed name of 
philofophy) would perfuade him that fleep was a difeafe! That 

f Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d fleave of care, 
«¢ The death of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath, 


“ Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s fecond courle, 
«© Chief nourither in life’s feaft””—~— 


® And which, together with their pernicious practices and infamous pamphlets, 
addreffed chiefly to youth of both fexes, it may be added, have done more mifchief 
than “ plague, peftilence, or famine.” Among the numerous focieties that have 
been formed for the amendment of public morals and the fuppreflion of vice, it is 
{urprizing that no plan has been thought of for the fuppreffion of impudent quacks. 
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was a bodily infirmity,.which the perfectibility of the human 
mind ({o happily commenced by the French fubverfion) would 
completely eradicate! Let us not altogether condemn the igno- 
rant, perhaps defigning, priefts of Zao-t/e, and the ftill more 
ignorant multitude, when the flrong and enlightened mind of a 
Defcartes could atnule itfelf with the fanciful hope of being able 
to difcover the fecret of prolonging the life of man far beyond 
the ufual limits which feem to be affigned to the human {pecies. 


Confiftent with the principle of “ taking no thought for the 
“ morrow, the priefts of Lao-kung devoted themfelves to a 
ftate of celibacy, as being morg free from cares than the incum- 
brances which neceflarily attend a family connexion; and the 
better to accomplifh this end, they affociated in convents. 
Here they deal out to their votaries the decrees. of the oracle 
agreeably to the rules prefcribed by Confucius; and they prac- 
tile alfo a number of incantations, magic, invocations of {pirits, 
and other myftical rites that are probably as little underftood by 
themfelves as by the gazing multitude. In performing thefe 
magic tricks they march in proceffion round the altar, on which 
the facred flame is fuppofed to be kept perpetually burn- 
ing, being a compofition of wax and tallow mixed up 
with fandal wood fhavings and other perfumes; they chaunt 
in unifon a kind of recitative, and they bow their heads obfe- 
quioufly every time they pafs before the front of the altar. 
The great Gong is ftruck at intervals, accompanied by tinkling 
founds emitted by gently ftriking {mall metal plates fufpendedin 
a frame as in the plate of mufical inftruments. Their temples are 
crowded with large and monftrous figures, fome made of 
wood, fome of ftone, and others of baked clay daubed over 
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with paint and varnith, and fometimes gilt. To fuch figures 
however they do not feem to pay any kind of homage. They 
are intended merely to reprefent the good and evil genii under 
the various paflions to which human nature is liable. The 
good genii, or pleafing affections, are placed on one {fide of the 
temple, and their oppofites on the other. Thus the perfonifi- 
cations of mirth and melancholy, love and hatred, pleafure 
and pain, are contrafted together. The conditions of men are 
alfo reprefented, and their figures oppofed to one another. In. 
this light at leaft they appeared to us; though the prieft at Zong- 
tchoo informed us they were intended to pourtray the different 
characters of the monks that had belonged tothe monaftery. In 
_ fome temples alfo are met with the ftatues of fuch Emperors or 
minifters of ftate as had fhewn themfelves favourable to any 
particular convent. If, for inftancc, a great man fhould occupy 
the apartments of a temple and at his departure leave a confi- 
derable fum of money, the priefts, out of gratitude, would 
place his image in a niche of the temple. In looking into one 
of thefe edifices a ftranger would be apt to conclude that they 
were Polytheifts, which I do not underftand to be the cafe. 
Like the faints of the Catholics the great Fo, of whom I hhall 
prefently fpeak, with Poo-fa, Shing-moo, and many others, are 
confidered only in the light of agents and interceflors, or as 
emanations of one creating, deftroying, and renovating power, 
whofe good providence has divided itfelf into a number of 
attributes for the better government of the univerfe *. 
a, | | : Next 
© Thus among the infcriptions writen over the doors of ‘Temples, fome are dedi- 


cated 
Te the Holy Mather, Queen of Heaven; the Godde/s of peace and soit: defcended from 


the a of Moui-tao, who flilis the waves of the fea, allays forms, protects the empire. 
902 Another 
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Next to this religion of the immortals, was introduced ano- 
‘ther of nearly the fame growth which, from being patronized 
by the court, foon became no lefs popular than the former. 
The priefts of Fo, coming by invitation from India, imported 
with them a great portion of the Hindu mythology, which 
fome learned, men have fuppofed to be the origin from whence 
‘the Polytheiftn of Egypt and Greece had its fource ; and others 
the dire& contrary. Be that a& it may, the affinity feems to 
be too ftrong not to afcribe them to a common parent; and 
the reprefentations and the hiftories of many of the gods of 
thefe nations were imported, in all probability, with the reli- 
pion of Fo, from India into China. This will better appear by 
comparing a few as they are obferved in the different nations. 


The Budba of the Hindus was the fon of Ma ya, and one 
of his epithets is Amita : the Fo of China was the fon of Mo.ya, 
and one of his epithets is Om-e-to;. and, in Japan, whofe natives 
are of Chinefe origin, the fame god Fo is worfhipped under the 
name of Amida. I could neither colle€&t from any of the 
Chinefe what the literal meaning was of Om-e-to, nor could I 
decypher the characters under which it is written, but it appeared 
to be ufed as a common ejaculation on moft occafions, juft as 
we Europeans are too apt to make a familiar and impious ufe of 
the name of God. Perhaps it might not feem inconfiftent in 
confidering it to be derived from the Hindu myftic word Om. 


Another has 


The ancient temple of the godds/s ( Kin- wha) of the goldex flower, through whefe influence 
filds are green and fertile like a grove of trees; and benefits are baal as the frothy wave 
of the fea, that foines like rae peels 

Since 
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» Since the acceffion of the Tartar princes to the throne of China, 
the court religion, or at leaft the Tartar part of the court, which 
before adhered to the tenets of Confucius, has been that of 
Fo or Budbe. The priefts are numerous, moftly dreffed in 
yellow ‘gowns, live in a ftate of celibacy in large convents 
or temples, which the Chinefe call Poo-ta-la, evidently de- 
rived from Budba-laya, or habitation of Budbi® this. name be- 
ing adopted by the Tartars, which the Chinefe have been un- 
der the neceffity of following as nearly as their organs of {peech 
would admit. They wear a fort of chapelet round their necks, 
confifting of anumber of beads. In fome of their ceremonies 
they march, like the 7ao-#/es, in proceffion round the altar, count- 
ing their beads, repeating at every bead Om-e-to-fo, and. re- 
{fpeftfully bowing the head. The whole ftring being finithed, 

they chalk up a mark, regiftering in this manner the number of 
their ejaculations to Fo. This counting of their beads was one 
of the ceremonies that very much exafperated the miffionaries. 


The Ganefa of the Hindis, the anus of the Romans, and 
the Men-/hin, or guardian fpirit of the door of the Chinefe, are 
obvioufly one and the fame deity. Sometimes he is painted 
with a club in one hand, and a key in the other, reprefenting 
the protector of the houfe, On almoft every door in China, 
where the inhabitants profefs the religion of Fo, is drawn the 
figure of Men-/bin, or otherwife the two characters of this 
word, agreeing exactly with what Sir William Jones has ob- 
ferved of the new town of Gaya in Hindoftan, “ that every 
“ new built houfe, agreeably to an immemorial ufage of the 
“ Hindus, has the name of Gand/a fuperf{cribed on its door: and 

66 in 
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on repeated applications to the proteéting faint, by way of 
punifhing the gods, they literally pull down the temple over 
their heads, and leave them fitting in the open air. This grotefque 
and barbarous manner of reprefenting the manifold powers of 
nature, or the goddefs of nature, by a plurality of heads and 
hands in one idol, is by no means favourable to the fuppofition 
_of a refined or fuperior underftanding in the people who adopt 
them into their religious worfhip, It can be confidered oaly as 
a very fhort ftep beyond the conceptions of favages, who have 
no other idea than that of fupplying by number, or a repetition 
of the fame thing, what may be wanting in power. ‘The fame 
figure, with numerous arms, appears in the Flindu temples 
that are excavated out of folid granite mountains, the moft an- 
cient and among the moft wonderful monuments of art and 
perfevering labour that have hitherto been difcovered on the 
face of the globe, the fountain perhaps from whence the arts, 
the fciences, and the religious myfteries of the Egyptians and 
the Greeks derived their crigin. 


But the moft common of all the female deities in China 
is the Shing-moo, or holy mother, or rather the mother of 
perfed intelligence*. This lady is the exa& counterpart of the 
Indian Ganga or goddefs of the river, the Jfs of the Egyptians, 
and the Ceres of the Greeks. Nothing fhocked the miffionaries fo _ 
much on their firft arrival in China as the image of this lady, 
in whom they difcovered, or thought they difcovered, the moft 
ftriking refemblance to the Virgin Mary. ». They found her ge- 


* The charaGer ing is compounded of car, mouth, and ruler or hing, intending per- 
haps toexprefs she faculty of knowing all that car has beard and mouth sttered. 
, netally 
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nerally fhut-up with great care in a recefs at the back part of 
the altar, and veiled with a filken {creen to hide her from 
common obfervation ; fometimes, with a child in her hand, at 
other times on her knee, and a glory round her head. On 
hearing the {tory of the Shing-moo they were confirmed in this 
opinion. They were told that fhe conceived and bore a fon 
while yet a-virgin, by eating the Hower of the Lien-wha (the 
Nelumbium) which fhe found lying upon her clothes on the 
bank of a river where fhe was bathing: that, when the time 
of her geftation was expired, the went to the place where the 
had picked up the flower and was there delivered of a boy; 
that the infant was found and educated by a poor fitherman ; and, 
in procefs of time, became a great man and performed mi- 
racles. Such is her ftory, as told by the Chinefe priefts. When 
the image of this goddefs is ftanding, fhe generally holds a 
flower of the Nelumbium in her hand; and when fitting, the is 
ufually placed upon the large — leaf of the fame plant. 


The Egyptian Lotos, not that siesdious plant from the ufe 
of which the Lotophagt had their name, but another of a very 
different genus confecrated to religious purpofes, is faid* to 
have been ‘ afcertained from a ftatue of Ofris, preferved in the 
Barberini palace at Rome, to be that {pecies of water lilly which 
grows in abundance in moft parts of the. eaftern world, and 
which was known to botanifts under the name of Nymphaea Ne« 
lumbo ; but I underftand it is now confidered as a new genus, diftin- 
guithed, under a modification of its former fpecific name, by that 


* By Mr. Pauw. 
3P of 
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of Nelumbium. ‘This plant, however, is no longer to be found in 
Egypt. The two fpecies that grow, at prefent, on the banks 
and canals of the Nile are totally different, which furnifhes a 
“very ftrong prefumption that, although a facred plant and cul- 
tivated in the country, it might neverthelefs be of foreign 
growth. In China, few temples are without fome reprefenta- 
tion of the Nelumbium; fometimes the Shing-moo is painted as 
ftanding upon its leaves in the midft of a lake. In one temple 
1 obferved the intelligent mothet fitting upon the broad pel- 
tate leaf of this plant, which had been hewn out of the living 
rock, Sometimes fhe holds in her hand a cornucopia filled with 
the ears of rice, of millet, and of the capfule or feed-veffel of 
the Nelumbium, thefe being articles of food which fall to the 
thare of the pooreft peafant. This very beautiful water lilly 
grows {pontaneoufly in almoft every lake and morafs, from the 
middie of Tartary to the province of Canton; a curious circum- 
ftance, when we confider the very great difficulty with which it 
can be preferved, even by artificial means, in climates of Europe, 
whofe temperature are lefs warm and lefs cold than many of 
thofe where, in China, it grows in a flate of nature, and with 
the greateft degree of luxuriance. On the heights of Tartary 
it is found in an uncultivated flate where, in winter, the ther- 
mometer frequently ftands at, and generally far below, the freez- 
ing point. But here the roots firike at the bottom of very deep 
waters only, a circumftance from which we may perhaps con- 
clude, that the plant may rather require uniformity of tempera- 
tare, than any extraordinary degree eather one way or other. 
Not only the feed of the Nelumbium, which is a kind of nut 
nearly as large as an acorn, but the long roots, jointed like 
I canes, 
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canes, furnith articles of food for the table. In the capital, dur- 
ing the whole fummer feafon, the latter are fliced and laid on 
ice, and in this ftate ferve as part of the defert; the tafte differs 
very little from that of a good juicy turnip, with a flight degree 
of aftringency. 

There is fomcthing fo very ftriking and remarkable in this 
plant, that it is not furprizing the Egyptians and the Indians, 
fond of drawing alluftons from natural obje&ts, fhould have 
confidered it as emblematic of creative power. The leaves of 
the fucceeding plant are found involved in the middle of the 
feed, perfe&t, and of a beautiful green. When the fun goes 
down, the large leaves that fpread themf{elves over the furface 
of the water clofe like an umbrella, and the returning fun gra- 
dually unfolds them. Now, as thefe nations confidered water 
to. be the primary element, and the firft medium on which crea- 
tive influence began to a&, a plant of fuch fingularity, luxuri- 
ance, utility and beauty, could not fail to be regarded by them 
as a proper fymbol for reprefenting that creative power, and 
was.accordingly confecrated by the former to Ofris and to Js, 
the emblems of the fun and moon, and by the latter to Ganga, 
the river goddefs, and tothe fun. The coincidence of ideas be- 
tween thofe two nations, in this refpe&, may be drawn from 
that beautiful Hindi hymn, addreffed to Surya or the fun, and 
tranflated by Sir William Jones— 


‘© Lord of the Lotos, father, friend and king, 


* © Sun! thy powers I fing.”— &c.* | 
| | Whether 


® Captain Turner found the name of the Lotos infcribed over moft of the temples 
in Bootan and Thibct ; ape Colonel Symes, in the account of his embafly to' the 
3P2 kingdom 
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Whether the Chinefe, like the Hindus, entertained the fame 
notions of creative power, or its influence upon water as the 
primary element, I could not learn. No information as to the 
ground-work of their religion is to be looked for from the 
priefts of the prefent day, who are generally very ignorant; but 
I fufpeA the dedication of the Lotos to facred ufes to be much 
older than the introdu€tion of Hindu mythology by the priefts 
of Budha. They even afcribe the fable of eating the flower to 
the mother of their firft Emperor Foo-/bee ; and the Lotos and 
the lady are equally refpeGted by all the fects in China; and 
even by the Mantchoo Tartars, whofe hiftory commences with 
the identical ftory of a young virgin conceiving and bearing a 
fon, who was to be the progenitor of a race of conquerors, by 
eating the Hower of a water lilly. If, indeed, any dependence 
is to be placed on the following well known infcription found 
on an ancient monument of Ofiris, Egyptian rites may be fup- 
pofed to have made their way into the eaft and probably into 
China, or, on the other hand, thofe of the eaft adopted by the 
Egyptians, at a period of very remote antiquity. ‘ Saturn, the 
© youngeft of all the gods, was my father. I am Ofiris, who 
‘© conducted a large and numerous army as far as the deferts of 


“ India, and travelled over the greateft part of the world, 
© &c. &e.” | : 


It may not, perhaps, be thought improbable (I offer it, how- 
ever, merely as conjeCture) that the ftory of Ofris and Jis 





kingdom of Ava, which with Pegu, Aracan, and Laos, now conftitute the Birman 
empire, defcribes the people as Budhifts or of the fe& of Fo; indeed their cuftoms 
and appearance, as well as their religion, feem to indicate a Chinefe or Tartar 
origin. 


was 
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was known in China at a very early period of the hiftory of 
this country. Ofiris, king of Egypt, and hufband of Jés, was 
worthipped under the form of an ox, from his having paid par- 
ticular attention to the purfuits of agriculture, and from em- 
ploying this animal in the tillage of the ground. 


‘© Primus aratra manu folerti fecit Ofiris.” 
Ofiris firft conftru€ted ploughs with dext’rous fill. 


ifterians fay, that J/fs, on the murder of her hufband, en- 
joined the priefts of Egypt, by. a folemn oath, to eftablifh a 
form of worfhip in which divine honours fhould be paid to. 
their deceafed prince ; that they fhould fele& what kind of ani- 
mal they pleafed to reprefent the perfon ‘and the divinity of 
Ofris, and that they fhould inter it with folemn funeral honours 
when dead. In confideration of this apotheofis, fhe allotted a 
portion of land to each facerdotal body. The priefts were 
obliged to make a vow of chaftity; their heads were fhaven 
and they went barefooted. Divine honours were likewife con- 
ferred on Jfs after her death, and the sj worlhipped under 
the form of a cow. 


Now, although the feftival in China, at which the Emperor 
holds the plough in the commencement of the f{pring, be cone 
fidered at this day as nothing more than a political inftitution, 
and continued as an example to the lower orders of people, an 
incitement for them to purfue the labours of agriculture as the 
moft important employment in the ftate ;—yet, as this conde- 
{cenfion of the fovereign militates fo ftrongly againit all their 
maxims of government, which place an immenfe diftance be- 

tween 
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tween him and the firft of his people, it may not, perhaps, be 
much amifs in fuppofing it to have originated in fome religious 
opinion. Indeed he ftill continues to prepare himfelf for the 
folemn occafion, by devoting three days entirely to pious cere- 
monies and rigid devotion. On the day appointed by the tri- 
bunal of mathematics, a cew is facrificed in the Tee-tan, or 
or temple dedicated to the earth ; and on the fame day, in fome 
of the provinces, the figure of a cow of baked clay, of an im- 
menfe fize, is carried in proceffion by a number of the peafa 
try, followed by the principal officers of government ae 8 
other inhabitants, The horns and the hoofs are gilded and or-. 
namented with filken ribbons. The proftrations being made 
and the offerings placed on the altar, the earthen cow is broken 
in pieces and diftributed among the people. In like manner 
the body of Ofris, worthipped afterwards under the fotm of 
an ox, was diftributed by J#s among the priefts; and the J/a * 
were long celebrated in Egypt in the fame. manner as the fefti- 
val of holding the plaugh is at this day obferved in China, 
both being intended: doubt, to commemorate the perfons 


* No feltivals, perhaps, were fo univerfally adopted and fo far extended, as thofe 
in honour of Jfge . They not only found their way into every part of the Eaft, but 
from Greece they were alfo reccived by the Romans, and from thefe they paffed in. 
to Gaul. It has even been conjectured, that the modern name of Paris has its deri- 
vation from a temple that was dedicated to this goddefs, wapa ww, not very diftant 
from this ancient capital of Gavl. The city arms are @ fhip, which J/is was depicted 
to hold in her hand, as the patronefs of navigation. In fact, a ftatue of Jfs + is faid 
to have been preferved with great care in the church of Saint Germain until the be- 
ginning of the fixteenth century, when the zeal of a ‘bigotted cardinal caufed it to 
ve demolished as an unfandified rclick of pagan fuperfition. , 


+ Encytlopedlé des Connoiffances Humaines, 
who 
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who had rendered the moft folid advantages to the ftate, by the 
encouragement they had held out for the cultivation of the 
ground. | 


The difputes, quarrels, perfecutions and maffacres, that have 
happened at various times among the different feQs of Chrifti- 
anity in Europe, have not been much lefs violent, nor produc- 
tive of lefs dreadful confequences, between the fet of immor- 
tals and that of Fo,in China, whenever the court, or rather the 
intriguing eunuchs, feemed to favour the opinions of one fect in 
preference to thofe of the other. Perfecutions never failed to 
begin whenever either party was fortunate enough to gain over 
to its fide the chief of the eunuchs, who had always fufficient 
influence with the reigning monarch to prevail upon him to 
ef{poufe the fame caufe. They were, however, wars of priefts. 
alone in which the people remained neutral, or took no ative 
part. Whole monafteries have been levelled with the ground, 
and thoufands of priefts put to death on both fides. Since, 
however, the acceffion of the prefent Tartar dynafty, they have 
met with no particular marks of favour or diftinction ; and, on 
that account, are apparently reconciled to each other ; indeed, 
they are fcarcely diftinguifhable either by their temples or by 
their drefs. The prediGion of future events being beft fuited 
to the minds of the multitude, and moft fought after, the oracle 
of fate may be confulted in any temple, whether of Fo or of 
Tao-twe. The government interferes not in religious opinions, 
and it gives no fupport to any particular fect, except that of the 
Lama, whofe priefts are paid and maiotained as a part of the 

Imperial 
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Imperial eflablifhment. The Tartar officers of fate are likewife 
attached to the faith of the Lama, without the abfurdities that 
have been mixed with it by the immortals, 


However ftrictly the women may be kept at home by the 
cuftoms of the country, they are neverthelefs permitted, on 
_certain occafions, toconfult their deftiny at the altar, without 
being expofed to the cenfure of vulgarity or impropriety. Bar- 
ren wives are even encouraged to vifit the temples, not fo 
much for the purpofe of knowing their deftiny, as under a 
firm belief that, by rubbing the bellies of certain little copper 
gods, they fhall conceive and bear children. But, the women 
in general who, from habit, feel little inclination to. ftir 
abroad, except on very prefling occafions, encourage a fet of 
fortune-tellers, mountebanks and jugglers, who thus pick up a 
livelihood by travelling the country and telling fortunes from 
houfe to houfe. They are known by a wretched f{qualling 
flute on which they play, and are beckoned to call where their 
art isrequired. By being made acquainted with the day and 
hour of a perfon’s birth, they pretend to caf bis nativity, which 
is called Swan-ming, or the art of difcovering events by means 
of numbers. A Chinefe, even in the higher ranks, has no great 
idea of a man’s learning, if he be ignorant of the Swan-ming. I 
was very frequently applied to at Yuen-min-yuen, by perfons in 
office, to know if I could tell them their fortune; and it was 
difficult to perfuade them I had any knowledge of the aftrono- 
mical inftruments intended for the’ Emperor, after proteeee 
my ignorance in cafliag a nativity. - 


The 
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The priefts of both feéts are fuppofed to be no lefs attentive 
in keeping up a perpetual fire burning upon the altars than the 
Roman Veftals were in this refpe& ; but no expiation nor pu- 
nifhment being confidered neceflary, as in the latter cafe, they 
cannot boaft that ‘* flames unextinguifh’d on their altars 
“ fhine.” They are, in fact, frequently extinguithed by care- 
lefInefs or accident. No virgins attend this holy flame, but the 
charge of it is committed generally to young boys under train- 
ing for the priefthood. Like the Greeks and the Romans, the 
Chinefe have alfo their penates or houfehold gods, which are 
not reprefented under any particular perfonification, but gene- 
rally by a tablet bearing a fhort infcription and a taper burn- 
ing hefore it. Every fhip, however f{mall, has its*tablet and 
its taper; and within the compafs-box or binnacle a taper is 
continually kept burning. 


In every city, town and village, fometimes in the mid{ft of 
woods, in the mountains and moft lonely places, are {mall 
temples, the doors of which are continually left open for the 
admittance of fuch as may be defirous of confulting their de- 
fliny. The practical part of Chinefe religion may, in fact, be 
faid to confift in predeftination. A prieft is not at-all neceffary 
for unravelling the book of fate. If any one be about to un- 
dertake a journey, or to purchafe a wife, or to build a houfe, 
or, above all, to bury a deceafed relation, and any doubt fhould 
arife in his mind as to the fortunate refult of fuch undertaking, 
he repairs to the neareft temple; and, if he fhould not be able to 
read himfelf, he takes a friend by the hand who can. On the 
altar of every temple is placed a wooden cup, filled with a 

3Q number 
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number of {mall fticks, marked at the extremiues with certain 
characters. ‘Taking the cup in his hands he fhakes it till one 
of the fticks falls upon the ground and, having examined the cha- 
racter upon it, he looks forthe correfponding mark in a bcok 
which is generally appended to the wall of the temple. The 
lot, in this manner, is caft feveral times, and if one lucky ftick 
in three fhould happen to turn up, he is willing to confider 
» the omen as favourable ; and, if the event fhould anfwer the ex- 
pectation he has been led to form from the book of fate, he: 
confiders it as a duty to return to the temple and to burn a 
fheet or two of painted paper, or.of paper covered with tin foil, 
and to depofit a few pieces of copper money on the altar, in 
token of gratitude for the favour he has received*. In this 


© The prefent Emperor fhewed his gratitude for his: prayers having been heard, 
by granting in a public -edid an additional title to the temple in which they were 
offered. 
Imezriat Epicr. 


“ The gracious proteding tempie of the king of the dragons, on the mountain of Yu-chua, 
“ has on every occafion of drought proved favourable to our prayers offered up there 
* for rain, as duly obferved on our facred regifters.. From the fummer folftice of 
“‘ the prefent year, a great want of rain has been experienced, on which account we 
“‘ were induced, on the 17th of this moon, to offer up our prayers and facrifices in 
“‘ perfon at the eid temple. During the very fame day, a fall of fmall rain or dew 
“ was obferved, and, on the day following, the country was relieved by frequent. 
* and copious fhowers. This further proof of efficacy in granting our requefts, ang- 
s*- ments our veneration and, in teftimony whereof, we direct that the temple of the 
‘ propitious divinity fhall receive an additional title, and be ftyled on all future oc- 
«€ caficns, 


& The gracious in proteéting, _ ficacions in preferving, the temple of the king of the 
<6 dragons, 
© Be our evil obeyed.” 


Pekin Gaxeite, agd day of 5th Moon, of 6th year of Kia-King. 
manner 
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manner is confumed the greateft part of the tin that is carried 
to China by the trading companies of Europe. I have already 
obferved that they have no communior of worthip to offer, 
up, in a public manner, their prayers or thankfgivings. 


Formerly it was the cuftom to bury flaves with emperors and 
princes and fometimes alfo their concubines alive ; but this cruel 
practice has given way, in madern times, to the more harmlefs 
one of burning reprefentations of their domeftics in tin foil, 
cut into the fhape,of human beings, and of placing their ftatues 
in wood or ftone upon their graves; this feems to be the 
remains of a Scythian or Tartar cuftom, which, according to 
Herodotus, was commonly obferved at the funerals of their 
fovereigns, when their horfes, their flaves, and their concu- 
bines were impaled alive and placed in order round the tyrant’s 
tomb. The laft remains of a relation are interred with all the 
honours that the family can afford. I never paffed between 
the capital and Yuen-min-yuen without obferving numbers of 
funeral proceffions. Thofe of great officers of ftate would 
fometimes extend for nearly half a mile. The train was ufually 
arranged in the following order. In front marched a prieft un- 
covered, next a group of muficians with flutes, trtimpets, and 
cymbals; after thefe the male relations of the deceafed in long 
white frocks and behind them the chief mourner, fupported by 
two friends, whofe exertions to prevent him from tearing his 
cheeks and hair appeared to be truly ridiculous. Then fol- 
lowed the coffin, covered by a magnificent canopy and borne 
generally by four men, fometimes by eight. After the canopy 
the female relations proceeded in chairs, or more generally in the 
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little coverpd” carts, wearing white frocks like the men, their 
hair dithévelled, and broad white fillets bound acrofs their fore- 
heads. On approaching a bridge or a temple the proceffion 
always halted while the prieft- burned little images of tin foil, 
or let off a few crackers, upon which the noify gong and the 
ret of the band made a flourifh. 


The famous feaft of lanterns, when the whole empire is 
lighted up from one extremity to the other, in every poffible 
way that fancy can fuggeft, is an ancient religious ufage of 
which, at the prefent day, they can give no plaufible account. 
It is juft poffible that, among other Egyptian ceremonies, this 
may be one derived from a common origin with an annual 
illumination of the fame kind mentioned by Herodotus; which 
was generally obferved, from the cataraéts of the Nile to the 
borders of the Mediterranean, by hanging lamps. of different 
kinds to the fides of the houfes. On this day the Chinefe not 
only illuminate their houfes, but they alfo exercife their inge- 
nuity in making tranfparencies in the fhape of different animals, 
with which they run through the ftreets by night. The effe& 
when perfectly dark is whimfical enough. Birds, beafts, fithes, 
and other animals are feen darting through the air, and con- 
tending with each other; fome with fquibs in their mouths, 
breathing fire, and others with crackers in their tails: fome 
fending out fky-rockets, others rifing into pyramids of party- 
coloured fire, and others burfting like a mine with violent ex- 
plofions. But the moft ingenious are thofe that, Proteus-like, 
change their fhape from time to time, and under every form 
exhibit a different difplay of fre-works, = 
| | Thave 
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I have obferved, at the beginning of this chapter, that the 
temples are occafionally ‘appropriated to the ufe of ftate-officers, 
embafladors and other public characters, when travelling 
through the country, there being no other houfes affording 
accomodations equally fuitable. On quitting the temple it is 
generally thought neceflary to perform an a@ of reverence bor- 
dering on devotion, not however to the Deity, but to the name 
of the Emperor infcribed on the altar. This cuftom, together 
with that of depofiting rice and other grain, tea and oil at 
certain feafons, efpecially on the day of his nativity, although 
perhaps, in the firft inftance, a token only of refpeé& and gra- 
titude, and in the’ other an acknowledgment of his being the 
fole proprietary of the foil, are neverthelefs aéts that tend, from. 
the fanctity of the place where thev are performed, to the en- 
couragement of idolatry. By thus affociating the offerings 
made to the Deity and to the Monarch, the vulgar become apt 
to magnify the power of the latter and to raife it on a level 
with that of the former. A Chinefe in {peaking of a propitious 
event occurring, either in his own or any other country, gene- 
rally attributes it to the joint Will of Heaven and the Emperor 
of Chir. 7 

- The converfion of the temples into lodging-houfes is attended 
with fome temporal advantages to the priefts, by the donations 
that are generally made on fuch occafions. Moft of them 
being fupported entirely by voluntary contributions and trifling 
legacies that may be left by pious perfons, they are thankful 
for the {malleft gifts: for as there is little or no connection 
between the church and the ftate, they derive no pay, nor 

3. : cmolument, 
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emolument, nor preferment from the latter. The Emperor 
pays his own priefts, which are thofe of all his Tartar fub- 
je€ts ; the Chinefe Confucionifts, or men of learning, and the 

ftate officers contribute to the maintenance of theirs, whether 
of Fo or Tao-tzé, and the mafs of the people, from the prevailing 
propenfity of enquiring into futurity, afford the means of fup-. 
port to many thoufands, 1 might perhaps fay millions of 
priefts, by the offerings carried to the altars whenever they find 

it neceflary to confult the book of fate, which is done on moft of 
the common occurrences in life. | 


From the fhort view I have here taken of the different fects, 
I think it may juftly be concluded that the primitive religion 
of China no longer exifts, or exifts only in a corrupted ftate; 
that there is at prefent no national nor fcarcely a ftate reli- 
gion: and that the articles of faith are as various as the modes of 
worthip; in all of which the people appear to be rather-aétuated 
by the dread of evil in this life, than by the fear of punifh- 
ment in another: that the duties they perform are more with 
a view to appeafe an angry deity and to avert impending ca- 
lamities, than from any hope of obtaining a pofitive gogy: that 
they rather cénfult or enquire of their gods what may happen, 
than petition them to accomplifh or avert it; for a Chinefe 
can fearcely be faid to pray; he is grateful.when the event 
proves favourable to his wifhes; petulant and peevifh with his: 
cods when adverfe. 


Little as the priefts, or the numerous noviciates that are 
found in all the principal temples, are employed in the duties 
of 
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of their office, or in worldly concerns, they are not Jefs unclean- 
ly in their perfons and their apartments than thole are whofe 
time is taken up in providing for the neceffities of life. The 
room, in which fome of us /bould have flept, was fo full of {cor 
pions and {colopendras, and they crept in fuch numbers into: 
our beds, that we were fairly driven out and obliged to fwing 
our cots in the open air between two trees. Here we were not 
much lefs annoyed by myriads of mufquitoes and the unceaf- 
ing noife of the chirping cicadas, which continued without in- 
termitfion until the ftill more noify gong announced the break 
of day, and fummoned the holy men to their morning de~ 
votions,, 
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CHAP. IX. 


Journey from Tong-choo-foo to the Province of Canton.— 
Face of the Country, and its Productions.—Buildings and 
other Public Works.—Condition of the People.—State of 
Agriculture. —Population. 


Attentions paid to the Embaffy.—Obfervations on the Climate and Plains of Pe-tche- 
lee.— Plants of. —Diet and Condition of the People.—Burying-place.— Obferva- 
tion on Chine/e Citics.Trackers of the Yachts.—Entrance of the Grand Canal.— 
The Fifbing Corvorant.— Approach to the Ycllow-River.—Ceremony of crofing this 
River.—Obfervations on Canals and Roads.—Improvement of the Country in ad- 
vancing to the Southward. — Beauty of, near Sau-choo-foo —Bridge z ninety-one 
Arches. —Country near Hang-choo-fo0.—City of.— Appearance of the ountry near 
the Po-yang Lake.——Obfervations in Proceeding through Kiang-fee.—The Camellia 
Sefanqua.—Retrofpecisve View of the Climate and Produce, Dict and Condition of 
the People, of Pe-tche-lee.—Some Obfervations on the Capital of China.— Province 
of Shan-tung.—-Of Kiang-nan.— Obfervations on the State of Agriculture in 
Chinaw—Rice Mills.—Province of Tche-kiang.—Of Kiang-fee.—Pepulation of 
China compare with that of England.—Erroneous Opinions entertained.on this Sube 
jeét.— Comparative Population of a City in China and in England.—Famines ac- 
counted for.— Means of Prevention.—=Caufes of the Populoufneft of China. 


On the 8th of October we embarked, for the fecond time, on 
the Pei-ho in yachts, however, that were very different from 
thofe on which we had afcended the river, being much {maller’ 
but broader in proportion to their length, and fo fhallow and 

; flat- 
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flat-bottomed, that they required little depth of water; yet we 

found them fufficiently commodious. Of the neceflity of fuch 
a change in the accommodation yachts, on account of the low 
{tate of the river, we were {peedily convinced, which, previous 
to our embarkation, had been by fome attributed to a different 
caufe. It was fuppofed that the men in office throughout the 
country, piqued at the refufal of the Embaflador to fubmit to 
their degrading ceremony, would not fail to retaliate the affront 
by depriving us of every little comfort and convenience, and 
by otherwife rendering the long journey before us extremely 
unpleafant. The character of the people at large juftified fuch 
‘a conelufion ; and, I believe, every individual had laid his ac- 
count of meeting with difficulties and difagreeable occurrences 
on the journey to Canton. In juftice, however, to thofe who 
had the fuperintendence of the embafly, and particularly to the 
two moft worthy characters Van and Chou, who were more im- 
mediately. connected with its concerns, it is but fair to obferve 
that no attention was wanting, nor expence fpared, to render 
our fituation as eafy and comfortable as poffible. Supplies of 
every kind were fent on board in the greateft profufion and. 
with the moft fcrupulous punctuality. And as a fingular proof 
of attention fhewn to us in the commencement of this journey, 
our condudtors, having obferved that we ufed milk with our 
tea, had purchafed two fine cows in full milk, which were put 
on board a yacht prepared for their reception, for a fupply of 
that article. And, it was obferved, that whenever the chief of- 

ficers of the provinces, through which the embafly was to pals, 

prepared an entertainment in honour of the occafion, they had 
3R 3 given 
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given themfelves all poflible trouble to render it more accept- 
able, by endeavouring to ferve it up, as they thought, in the 
Englith ftyle. In fome of thofe feafts we had hogs roafted 
whole, that could not have weighed lefs than fifty pounds; 
quarters of mutton, geefe, ducks, and fowls roafted or boiled 
whole, a mode of cookery altogether different to the practice 
-of the country, which is chiefly confined to that of ftewing 
{mall morfels of meat with greens or rice. The awkward 
manner in which they were prepared, being generally burnt 
and glazed over with oil, was entitled to and found an ample 
excufe in the defire thus teftified of pleafing. 


From the time that we firft embarked in Auguft at the mouth 
of the Pey-ho, or White River, until our return, we experi- 
enced only a fingle fhower of rain. It is obferved, indeed, 
that during the autumnal months the northern provinces en- 
joy acloudlefs fky ; an advantage of which they avail themfelves 
in thrafhing out the different kinds of grain in the field, thus faving 
the labour of bearing it into barns or piling it into ftacks. It is 
either thrafhed out on clay floors with flails, fimilar to our own, 
beat out of the ear againft the edge of a plank, or trodden by 
oxen or buffalos. The grain that we had noticed juft ftriking 
into the ear, on afcending the river, was now generally reaped. 
It confifted principally of the different {pecies of millet, as be- 
fore obferved, and a {mall proportion of the polygonum fagopyrum 
or buck-wheat. A fpecies of dolichos or bean, that had been 
fown between the drills of the Holcus, or tall millet, v was now 
in flower. 


The 
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The range of Fahrenheit’s thermometer in the province 
of Pe-tche-lee, during the month of Auguft, was from 80° to 
88° in the middle of the day, and during the night it remained 
generally about 60° to 64c. In September, the medium tem- 
perature at two o'clock was about 76°; and in Odtober about 
63°; but in the latter ‘month, it decreafed in the night fome~ 


times to 44°. 


In the neighbourhood of the Pei-bo a light fandy foil chiefly 
prevails, with a mixture of argillaceous earth and flimy matter, 
interfperfed with fhining particles of mica: but not a ftone of 
any magnitude, nor pebbles, nor even gravel occur in the 
whole extent of country through which this river is navigable. 
The furface, indeed, is fo flat and uniform, that the tide, 
which rifes only nine or ten feet in the gulph of Pe-tche. lee, 
flows to the diftance of thirty miles beyond Zien-fing, or one 
hundred and ten miles from the mouth of the river; and it fre- 
quently fubmerges the whole country, notwithftanding the 
great pains beftowed by the inhabitants in raifing and keeping 
in order artificial banks. Such inundations, although fre- 
quently the caufes of great fertility, are fometimes productive 
of general calamity, efpecially if they happen at a feafon when 
the crop is too far advanced. Thefe plains exhibit the appear- 
ance of a more than ordinary incroachment of the land upon 
the fea. The general level of the face of the country, at high 
water, is not more elevated than two feet above the furface of 
the river, of which not only the bed, but. alfo the fubftratum 
of the enclofing banks, are compofed entirely of fine fand fimie 


lar to that on the fhore of the fea. The deepeft part of the 
3R2 wide 
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wide gulph of Pe-tche-/ee exceeds not twelve fathoms, and the 
prodigious number of {mall fandy iflands, juft appearing above 
the furface, are {aid to have been created within the records of 
hiftory. A great portion of the enormous mafs of mud that is 
perpetually wafted down the Yellow River, and which was 
found by experiment to exceed two million folid feet in an 
‘hour, is borne by a ftrong current from the Yellow Sea into 
the gulph of Pe-tche-lee, where the ftillnefs of the water allows 
it to fubfide. In the map of Marco Polo, which was moft 
probably copied by him from one in the poffeffion of Gengis- 
khan, or fome of the learned men about his‘court, Tien-/ing is 
placed upon the fea coaft; and a branch6f the Yellow River, 
after traverfing the provinces Kiang-van, Sbang-tung, and part 
of Pe-tche-lee, in the direétion nearly of the prefent canal, dif- 
charges itfelf into the gulph near the Pei-bo. Were this branch 
of the river actually turned, the rapidity with which the gulph 
of Pe-tche-lee is filling up is the lefs furprifing, as the only 
{tream to keep its waters in motion at prefent is the Pei-4o. It has 
been calculated that, by the fimple turning of the great river that 
falls from Winandermere-lake, the eftuary of Morecombe Bay, 
which it now croffes, would, in the natural courfe of events, be 
converted ia a few years into a green meadow. If the ahove- 
mentioned chart be correct, it would prove alfo that the Mon- 
gul Tartars did aCtually firft bring the grand navigation of China 
to the ftate in which it now appears. 


This uniform plain of China afforded little intereft to the 
traveller. Few trees appeared, except now and then a clump 
of firs furrounding a temple, or the plantations contiguous to 

3 | the 
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the dwelling of fome officer of government. In fuch fituations 
were alfo large elms, willows, and a fpecies of afh unknown in 
Europe. There were no hedge-rows. Property here is divided 
only by narrow ditches, ferving at the fame time for drains, or 
by ridges of unploughed ground, as in the common fields of Eng- 
land, which anfwer the purpofe of foot-paths. Thefe ridges 
were generally well covered with that family of running trefoil, 
known by the name of Medl/otos, intermixed with a f{pecies of 
Poa or meadow grafs, 4vena of wild oats, and Briza or quaking 
grafs. In the ditches, befide the common reed the Arundo phrag- 
mites, were growing.two fpecies of Cyperus, and a Scirpus or 
club-rufh. None of the artificial graffes, ufually fo called, are 
cultivated by the Chinefe. It is not an’ objeét with them to 
fodder their cows for the fake of obtaining a greater quantity 
of milk, this nutritive article of food being very fparingly ufed 
either in its raw ftate cr in any preparation; and they are 
either ignorant of the procefles of converting it into butter and 
cheefe, or, for certain reafons, prefer to employ the little they 
make ufe of in its original ftate. Horfes are rarely kept for lux- 
ury or for labour; and the few animals employed in agriculture, 
which are moftly affes, mules, or buffalos, fubfilt in the winter 
feafon on chaff and ftraw; and their chief fupport in the fum- 
mer is derived from the ftrong graffes that grow in the ditches 
and the common reed, with which, in this part of the country, 
large tracts of {wampy ground are covered. 


On approaching Tien-fng, we obferved feveral large fields 
cultivated with a vegetable called by the Chinefe the Pe-t/zi, or 
white herb, apparently a {pecies of Brafica or cole; though 

infipid 
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infipid in its tafte, being not unlike that of the cos-lettuce, it is 
held in preference to all other vegetables ; and the capital is moft 
abundantly fupplied with itin the fummer feafon frefh from the 
gardens in its vicinity and, in the winter, falted and prepared 
fomewhat in the fame manner as the Sour-Krout of the Ger- 
mans. We obferved alfo in the gardens, carrots, turnips, black 
radifhes, a fpecies of afparagus, the Solanum Melongena, a 
{pecies of phyfalis or winter-cherry, water-melons and mufk- 
melons, pumpkins and cucumbers. Onions and garlic were 
common vegetables planted near every peafant’s houfe. The 
Trapa or water-caltrops grew in the ditches, the nuts of 
which, with the feeds and the roots of the: nelumbium, gene- 
rally furnifhed out our defert; to which, indeed, fometimes 
were added tolerably good peaches, dry fpongy apples not 
unlike quinces in appearance, and pears of an immenfe fize but 
of a harfh and auttere tafte. 


However unfavorable the country might be for an extended 
cultivation, which did not appear to be the cafe, the proximity 
to the capital would have led one to expect a correfponding 
population. Nothing of the kind appeared; the vaft numbers 
we had obferved in afcending the river were drawn from the 
diftance of many miles out of mere curiofity ; the inhabitants 
only of the vicinity now fhewed themfelves ; and we were rather 
furprized at the fewnefs of thefe, as well as at the very ruinous 
and miferable condition of almoft all the cottages. Thefe mean 
huts were built, fome of half-burnt bricks and others of clay, 
and they were thatched with the ftraw of grain or with reeds. 
Some were enclofed within walls of mud, or with a kind of 


courfe 
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courfe matting made of reeds, or the ftalks of the holcus forghum, 
which enclofure generally contained the families of two or 
three generations, the cattle, pigs, poultry, and all the living 
creatures belonging to the eftablifhment. The Chinefe have a 
common faying, that “ although there be poverty without 
“ Pekin, there is plenty within its walls.” ‘The appearance, 
indeed, of all the peafantry in this province was marked with 
every indication of poverty ; nor was the condition much better 
of thofe who were employed about the veffels which carried 
the Embaffador and his train.’ With the greateft thankfulnefs 
they received the offals of our allowance; and the tea-leaves, 
which we had ufed, ‘were fought after by them with avidity 
and boiled up for their beverage. A little boiled rice, or millet, 
with a few vegetables, commonly the Pe-t/az, and onions fried 
in oil, conftituted their principal meals, of which they made 
only two regular ones in the day, one about ten o'clock 
in the morning, and the other at four or five in the afternoon. 
They generally however lad the frying-pan on the fire at three 
or four o'clock in the morning. The wine or liquor, which 
we received in large jars, and which was fo miferably bad 
as not to be ufed, afforded a great treat to the poor people, 
whofe circumftances feldom allowed them to tafte it. This 
liquor is brewed from a mixture of rice and millet, and from 
its quickly turning four feems to have little ftrength, and to 
have undergone a very imperfe& degree of fermentation. Their 
bot wine is feldom ufed except by the upper clafs of people 
who, not fatisfied with the ftrong empyreumatic flavour com- 
municated in the diftillation, drink it boiling hot in the midi 


of fammer. 
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At Tien-Sing our principal condu@tor Sun-ta-gin had pre- 
pared for us a {umptuous entertainment, confifting of excellent 
mutton, pork, venifon, and poultry of all kinds, a great variety 
of confectionary, of fruits then in feafon, peaches, plumbs, 
grapes, chefnuts, walnuts, and water-caltrops. We very foon 
found indeed that we were treated with more ftudied attention, 
swith a more marked diftinction, and with. lefs conftraint, than 
when we afcended the river. Our dignified conduétor made no 
difficulty in allowing us to walk on fhore as much as we pleafed ; 
but recommended us not to quit the banks of the river for fear 
of retarding the yachts or of being left behind. He hinted to 
us, at the fame time, that the ofhcers Van and Chou would be 
refponfible at court for any accident that might happen to us, 
{fo long as we were under the protection of the Emperor. 


In paffing Zien-Sing we found confiderable difficulty in 
getting our fleet through the immenfe crowds of fhipping of 
every defcription that were collected there to remain for the 
winter; among which were about five hundred of the Em- 
peror’s revenue veflels with grain for the capital. The Eu-bo, 
or precious river, called alfo the Yun-/eang-bo, or river upon 
which grain is tranfported, falling from the weftward, forms, 
at the head of this city, a confluence with the Pei-fo, Our 
barges were at leaft four hours in getting through the multitude 
of veffels that were moored, for their winter-quarters, in this 
{mall river; which, however, is rendered important by its com- 
munication with the grand artificial canal. 


Having 
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Having paffed the fleet of fhipping and the fuburbs, a plain 
extending beyond the reach of fight opened out on the left of 
the river, upon which were obferve@’ many thoufands of {mall 
fandy tumuli, of a conical form, refembling thofe hillocks which 
in myriads are thrown up on the continent of Africa by the 
Termites, or white ants. In feveral parts of this plain were 
{mall buildings, in the form of dwelling-houfes, but not ex- 
ceeding four or five feet in height; in other places were circu- 
lar, femicircular, and {quare enclofures of ftonework, and here 
aud there were interfperfed {mall pillars of ftone or brick and 
other erections of every variety of form. ‘Ihis was the firft 
common burying-ground that we had obferved, except a very 
{mall one at Tong-tchoo; and the tumuli and the different 
ereGtions marked out the manfions of the dead. In many parts 
of this extenfive enclofure we met with maffy coffins lying 
upon the furface, fome new, others newly painted, but none in 
a mouldering flate. It was explained to us, by our interpreter, 
that fome of thefe coffins had been depofited there, until the 
proper advice fhould be obtained from the prieft. or the oracle 
confulted, or from cafting lots, as to the moft propitious place 
of interment, and the moft favourable day for performing the 
obfequies; fome were placed there till the pecuniary circum~- 
{tances of the furviving relatives would enable them to beftow a 
fuitable interment, and others were left to dry and moulder, to 
a certain degree, in order to be burnt and: the athes colleéted 


and put into ftone jars or other receptacles*. On no occafion 
do 


* From a paffage in the manufcript journal of a Chinefe who accompanied the 
Dutch embafly it would appear, that the art of embalming the dead was once 
30 known 
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do the Chinefe bury their dead within the precindts of a city or 
town, much lefs within the walls of their templcs; but always 
depofit them at a proper diftance from the dwellings of the 
living, in which refpe& they have more difcretion than the 
Europeans; who not only allow the interment of dead bodies 
in the midft of their populous cities, but have thruft them alfo 
“int places of public worfhip, where crowded congregations 
are conftantly expofed to the naufeous effluvia, and perhaps 
infeGtion, arifing from putrid carcafes. Yet fo tenacious are 
the people of the privilege of interment within the walls of the 
church, in fome countries of Europe, that any attempt. to dif- 
continue the imprudent cuftom would be attended with fome 
degree of danger, as happened to the late Grand Duke of Tul- 
cany who, having built a commodious and fpacious cemetery 
without the city of Florence, to which it was intended to 
remove the coffins out of the vaults of the church, had 
nearly raifed a rebellion among his fubjeéts. In Renger’s tour 
through Germany, an inftance is given of the fatal effects of 
burying in churches, the relation of which makes one thudder 
with horror. | 


The bank of the river, being one of the enclofing fences to 
the burying-ground, was ornamented with beautiful weeping 
willows which, with a few folitary cypreffes interfperfed among 


known and pratifed in this country. He obferves, that at Ou-tebé there is a temple 
er pagoda inhabited by a number of priefts, who fhew the body of a very ancient 
bonze, prepared in fuch a manner, and filled with fuch ingredients, that it does not 
decay, but #etains parfedily entire. He is drefled in his robes of ceremony, and in 
his hand he holds a machine which was invented by him for cleaning rice. 


the 
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the tombs, were the only trees that oe in this part of the 
country. 


ii a corner of the cemetery was a temple, built after the 
ufual plan, with an altar in the center; and a number of deities 
moulded in clay were ranged on each fide on ftone pedeftals, 
We obferved no priefts; but an elderly lady was very bufily 
employed in throwing the ftigks of fate, in order to obtain a 
lucky number in which, however, fhe failed. During the 
operation of fhaking the cup, her countenance betrayed a greater 
degree of eagernefs and anxiety than ufually appears on the 
face of a Chinefe; and fhe left the temple in a peevifh and 
muttering tone, fufficiently expreffive of the greatnefs of her 
difappointment which, it feemed, was no lefs than a refufal, on 
the part of the oracle, to hold out the hope of her being blefled 
with a fecond hufband. ‘Till this cireumftance had been ex- 
plained to us by the keeper of the temple, it was concluded that 
the old lady had been muttering imprecations againft us for dif- 
turbing her in the midft of her devotions. 


After two days’ fail from Yien-/jing we arrived at a city of the 
third order* called Zchien-/bien. The furface of the inter. 
jacent country had continued the fame uniform plain, without a 
pebble in the foil: the extent of cultivation by no means extraor- 
dinary ; and the few {cattered villages of mean houfes indicated 


® For the convenience of collecting and diftributing the taxes raifed in kind, the 
diftriéts, and cities within them, are divided into three claifes, diftinguifhed by the 
adjuncts foo, tehvo, fhien. The /bien is anfwerable to the tchoo; the schoo to the foes 
_and the feo to the board of revenue in the capital. | 
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no great degree of population ; the dwellings that floated on the 
water were numerous and crowded with inhabitants. We ob- 
ferved feveral plots of young wheat rifing in drills a few inches 
above the ground. Buck-wheat was in full flower and feveral 
plantations of the cotton plant, gofypium berbaceum, were in 
pod, fome of them perfe@ly ripe. Fahrenheit’s thermometer on 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th of this month ftood at 52° and 53° 
in the morning, and about 70° in. the middle of the day. 


On the 17th, befide a great number of towns, villages and 
military pofts, which are regularly placed at intervals of about 
three miles, we paffed two cities of the third order, one of 
which, from the length of its walls, appeared to be of very 
confiderable importance. No true idea, however, can be form- 
ed of the population and magnitude of a Chinefe city by the ex- 
tent of its enclofing walls. Few are without. large patches of: 
unoccupied ground within them which, in many inftances, far 
exceeds the quantity of land that is built upon. Even ‘in that 
part of the capital called the Chinefe city, feveral hundred acres 
are under cultivation. The Imperial city, containing the 
palace and buildings for the officers of ftate, the eunuchs and 
artificers, occupies very nearly a fquare mile, more than two- 
thirds of which is a kind of park and pleafure grounds; and 
under the north wall of the Tartar city there is a pond or 
fwamp covered almoft with the Nelumbium, which appeared to 
be fully twice the dimenfions of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, or four 
times their fpace, namely near fifty acres. Such fpaces of 
unoccupied ground might perhaps have been referved for the 
ufe of the inhabitants in cafe of fiege, as the means of fupply- 
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ing a few vegetables of the pungent kind, as onions and garlic, for 
the befieged, which are the more neceflary for a people who 
ufe fo {mall a portion of animal food, and little or no milk. 
Thus the cities of Babylon and Nineveh, which were fo fre- 
quently expofed to the calamities of war and fiege, had gar 
dens and corn-lands within their walls, 


On the 18th we pafled two cities anda great number of 
towns and villages. The face of the country ftill level and ene 
tirely open; nota hedge-row appearing on any fide and very 
few trees. Almoft alt the veffels that we met in the courfe 
of the day were laden with facks of cotton wool.. This being 
the night of full moon, we were allowed to enjoy very little 
reft, The obfervance of the ufual ceremonies, which confift 
of firing their fmall petards, beating at intervals the noify 
gong, harth fqualling mufic and fire-works, required that 
our veffels fhould remain ftationary, and thefe nournal 
orgies ceafed only with the appearance of the fun. There 
was, however, another caufe of detention at this place. In 
failing againft the ftream of the Ez-4o, it was neceflary the 
barges fhould be tracked by men and thefe men were to be 
preffed or forced into this laborious fervice from the villages 
bordering upon the river. The ufual way of doing this was 
to fend out the foldiers or attendants of the officers before the 
veffels, in the dufk of the evening, ta take the poor wretches 
by furprize in their beds. But the ceremony of the full moon, 
by retarding their ufual hour of retiring to reft, had put them 
on their guard; and, on the approach of the emiffaries of go- 


vernment, all that were lizble to be preffed into this fervice had 
abfconded, 
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abfconded, fo that, in addition to the noife of the gongs and 
the trumpets and crackers, our ears were frequently affailed by 
the cries and lamentations of perfons under the punifhment of 
the bamboo or the whip, for claiming their exemption from 
joining the yachts and a@ting as trackers. When the groupe 
that had been collected for this purpofe was brought together 
in the morning, it was impoflible not to regard it with an 
eye of pity. Moft of them confifted of infirm and decrepit old 
men, and the reft were fuch lank, fickly-looking, ill-clothed 
creatures, that the whole groupe appeared to,be much fitter for 
an hofpital than for performing any kind of labour. Our com- 
panions pretended to fay that every farmer, who rented lands 
upon the public rivers or canals, was obliged, by the tenure on 
which he held his leafe, to furnifh fuch a number of men to 
track the veffels in the fervice of government whenever it might 
be required ; but that, on the prefent being an extraordinary 
occafion, they had refolved to pay them, as they called it, in a 
handfome manner, which was at the rate of fomething lefs than 
feven-pence a-day, without any allowance for returning to their 
homes; a price for labour which bore no fort of proportion to 
that of the neceffaries of life ; and it was even doubtful if this 
pittance was ever paid to them. | 


Having cleared the fleet of fhipping that was affembled at 
this place, a favourable breeze “relieved our invalids and 
rendered their flender exertions unneceflary for the greater part 
of the day, in the courfe of which we entered the province-of 
Shan-tung. In this province nothing worthy of notice occarred 
until the 22d, when we quitted the Zz-40 and turning towards 

the 
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the fouth entered the grand canal, out of which we obferved 
a gentle current flowing into the river. At this point of junc- 
tion the pagoda of Lin-t/iz, an oftagonal pyramid, was erected, 
perhaps as a monument of this great and ufeful undertaking, 
which, however, in its prefent ftate, apparently had not ftood 
many ages. In the hope of finding within it fome in{cription,. 
that might point out its defignation, we mounted with fome 
difficulty upon the firft of its nine ftages or roofs (for the little 
door on a level with the ground was walled up with bricks) 
but it contained only the bare walls, not even a ftair-cafe re- 
mained nor any poffible means of afcending to the top, and 
the lower part was choaked up with rubbifh. Thefe pagodas 
(or as the Chinefe name them Za) that fo frequently occur in 
the country, feem to be intended only as embellifhments to 
particular grounds, or objects to terminate viftas or profpects, 
Sometimes, it is true, they appear as appendages to temples, but 
are never appropriated for the purpofes of facred worthip. 
Whatever their intention might have been, it fhould feem the 
rage of building them no. longer exifts, not one of a late erec- 
tion having appeared in the whole country, and more than two- 
thirds of thofe we faw being in ruins. 


Atthe jun@ion of the canal with the Eu-bo there was no 
lock nor flood-gate; the gentle current. of the former was in- 
terrupted only from place to place, by loofe planks let down 
in grooves cut in ftone piers. Thefe dams feldom occafioned 
the difference of a foot in the level of the water; and at each 
was a guard-houfe with double the ufual number of foldiers 


ftationed, to affift in drawing up or letting down the planks, 
as 
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as occafian might require. The canal, which at the commence- 
ment was from fixty to one hundred feet in width, was con- 
tracted at fuch places by the ftone piers of the flood-gates to 
about thirty feet. 


Towards the evening of the 23d, as we approached the city 
Tong-tchang-foo, we were much amufed with a military ma- 
noeuvre, which was evidently intended to aftonifh us. Under 
the walls of this city about three hundred foldiers were drawn 
out in a line, which, however, the darknefs of the night had 
rencered invifible, But juft as we were coming to anchor, 
each foldier, at the found of the gong, produced from under his 
cloak a fplendid lantern with which he went through a regular 
manual exercife. The following morning we obferved, for 
the firft time, a few hillocks breaking the line of the horizon 
to the eaftward. The country appeared to be in a tolerable 
{tate of cultivation; but the mode of tillage exhibited no extra- 
ordinary degree of fkill or of labour. Villages of confiderable 
extent were erected along the banks of the canal, at inter- 
vals of about three miles from each other; and, in the gar- 
dens contiguous to thefe, grew in abundance the tobacco 
plant whofe leaves were fmall, hairy, and vifcous, and the 
flowers of which were of a greenifh yellow paffing into a faint 
rofe colour at the edges of the petals. We obferved alfo {mall 
patches of hemp. A greater ufe is made of the feeds and leaflets 
of this plant, as a fubftitute for or to mix with tobacco, than 
of its fibres for cloth, a purpofe to which it is as rarely con- 
verted by the Chinefe as by the Hindoos, being little efteemed 
for thofe valuable ufes to which, fince its introduction into Eu- 
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rope, it has been applied. The number of lateral branches, 
which in a warm climate each ftem throws out clofe above the 
furface of the ground, breaks the length of fibre and renders it 
unfit for thofe purpofes for which,- in the northern regions of 
Europe, its tall branchlefs ftem is fo well adapted. The fow 
thiftle, a plant that occurs in almoft every part of the world, 
was nothing different here from its ufual habit in Europe. We 
obferved alfo a {pecies of Chenopodium and of Artemefia or worm- 
wood ; abundance of the Pe-i/zi, and other common culinary 
vegetables. In the fmall flower gardens, without which we 
{carcely obferved a fingle cottage, were balfams, feveral kinds 
of beautiful afters, holy-hocks, two {pecies of Malva, an Ama- 
ranthus, and the fhowy and handfome fhrub the Nerium Ole- 
ander. 3 | 


Having paffed on the 26th Odtober the walls of the city 
Tfie-ning, where a multitude of fmall cratt were lying at anchor, 
we came to an extenfive lake of the fame name, navigated by 
a great number of failing boats. From the eaft fide of this lake 
the canal was feparated only by an immenfe mound of earth. 
To the weftward the whole country, beyond the reach of fight, 
was one continued fwamp or morafs, upon which were inter- 
{fperfed pools or ponds of water abounding with the nelum- 
bium, at this time in full fower. The morafs being feveral 
feet below the furface of the water in the canal afforded the 
means of regulating the quantity ; and, accordingly, at certain 
diftances, we obferved ftone arches turned in the earthen em- 
bankment.to let off the fuperfluous water that might be occa- 
fioned by the fwelling of the feeding rivers. About this place 
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alfo, it was remarked, that the bed of the canal was carried in a 
line fo nearly horizontal, that the water had a gentle current 
either to the northward or the fouthward, according as thefe 
fluices were kept fhut or thrown open; this line being afcer- 
tained, perhaps, rather by the furface of the lake than by the 
affiftance of inftruments ; for it was fufficiently remarkable, that 
no opportunity had been omitted in carrying this great work 
along the fide, or through the middle, of lakes or other pools of 
water wherever it could be done: 


The nature of the country admitted of fuch management for 
three days’ journey, or about eighty miles.from Zfe-ning. The 
whole of this extenfive plain confifted in lakes or fwampy 
ground half covered with water. On the former were conftant- 
ly feen moving about veffels with fails and boats of every de- 
{cription, conveying an animated picture of aCtivity, induftry, 
and commerce. Almoft all the lakes were ftudded with iflands 
and thefe were covered with villages, that were chiefly inha- 
bited by fithermen. Here, for the firft time, we obferved the 
Leu-tzé or fifhing corvorant, the Pelicanus Sinenjis, diving after - 
the finny tribe and feemingly no lefs anxious than its mafter 
to take them. This bird is fo like another fpecies of the pelican, 
called the Carbo or common corvorant which in England, as 
naturalifts inform us, was formerly trained for fithing, that it has 
ufually been confidered the fame, but from feveral {pecimens 
brought home with us it appears to be a different fpecies. The 
ufual practice is to take tea or twelve of thefe birds, in the 
morning when fafting, upon a raft of bamboo poles lathed to- 
gether, and to let one or two at moft at a time dive for fith, 


which 
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which are taken from them the moment they bring them to the 
furface. Thefe birds, not much larger than the common duck, 
will feize and gripe faft fithes that are not. lefs than their own 
weight. When the proprietor judges the firft pair to be pretty 
well fatigued, they are fuffered to feed by way of encourage- 
ment on fome of the fifth they have taken, and a fecond pair 
are difpatched upon the watcr. The fith we obferved them to 
take was a fpecies of perch. In the courfe of three days’ navi- 
gation, we faw feveral thoufand boats and rafis employed in this 
kind of fithing. 


Except on the water and the iflands, the whole of: the 
fwampy country might be faid to be uninhabited and totally 
void of any kind of cultivation. Sometintes, indeed, a few mi- 
ferable mud huts appeared on the {mall hillocks that here and 
there raifed their heads out of the dreary wafte of morafs; but 
the chief inhabitants were cranes, herons, guillemots and a vaft 
variety of other kinds of birds that frequent the waters and 
fwamps. Here too are great numbers of that fingular and beau- 
tiful bird, the xas Galericulata, ufually known by the name 
of the Mandarin duck which, like the gold and filver fithes, 
is caught and reared as an article of fale to the opulent and curi- 
ous. The great extent of water hada fenfible effe& on the tem- 
perature of the air, efpecially ia the mornings and evenings, 
when Fahrenheit’s thermometer was fometimes below 40°, 


Having paffed the lakes and fwamps, we entered fuddenly, 
on the 31ft, upona moft delightful pact.of the country, crowded 
with temples and villages and towns and cities, near all of 
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which, and on every part of the canal, were vaft numbers of 
the revenue veffels, colleGting the furplus taxes paid in kind, 
in order to tranfport them to the capital. Wheat and cotton ap- 
peared to be the two principal articles of culture. The furface 
of the country was now broken into hill and dale, every inch 
appeared to be under tillage, except the fummit of the knolls, 
which were generally crowned with foreft trees, and few of 
the detached houfes or temples were without extenfive gar- 
dens and orchards. Apples, pears, plums, peaches, apricots 
and pompranates, were the common kinds of fruit, and the 
culinary vegetables were the fame as thofe of Pe-tche-lee. 
The canal at this place is, perhaps, the grandeft inland navi- 
gation in the whole world, being nearly a thoufand feet i in 
width and bordered’ on each fide by ftone quays, built with 
mafly blocks of grey marble mixed with others of granite ; and 
this immenfe aqueduct, although forced up feveral feet above 
the furface of the country by embankments thrown up by the 
Jabour of man, flowed with acurrent of three miles an hour near- 
ly towards the Yellow River, to which we perceived we were 
faft approaching, by the buftle and activity both on fhore and 
on the numberlefs canals that branched out in every direction 
from the main trunk; on whofe banks, for feveral miles on 
either fide, one continued town extended to the point of junc- 
tion with this large river, celebrated in every period of the 
Chinefe hiftory. A village was particularly pointed out by the 
bargemen, whofe name was derived from a miracle, which is 
moft facredly believed by the Chinefe. Tradition faye, that 
the famous aftronomer /7eu was catried ~ to Heaven in his 
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houfe, which ftood at this place, leaving behind him an old 
faithful fervant who, being thus deprived of his mafter and 
his habitation, was reduced to beggary; but happening by ac- 
cident to throw a little prepared rice into the ground, it imme- 
diately grew and produced grain without chaff for his fuften- 


‘ance; from whence the place is. called Sex-mee, rice growing 
ready dreffed, to this day. 


Before our barges launched into the ftream of the Yellow 
River, which rolled in a very rapid torrent, certain cere- 
monies were conceived to be indifpenfably neceflary. In the 
practical part of religion (which indeed may be confidered as 
nearly the whole) a Chinefe is not lefs folicitous to avert a pof- 
fible evil, than to procure an eventual good; and of all evils 
perfonal danger is moft apprehended. It was therefore deemed 
expedient, that an oblation fhould be made in every veffel 
of the fleet to the genius of the river. The animals that were 
facrificed, on this occafion, were different in different yachts, 
but they generally confifted of a fowl or.a pig, two animals that 
were very common in Grecian facrifices. The blood, with the 
feathers and the hair, was daubed upon the principal parts of 
the veffel. On the forecaftle of fome were placed cups of wine, 
oil and falt; in others, tea, flour and falt; and in others, oil, 
rice and falt. The laft article appears to be thought by the 
Chinefe, as well as by the Hebrews, a neceflary accompani- 
ment to every facrifice. ‘‘ Every oblation of thy meat-offer- 
“ ing fhalt thou feafon with falt: neither fhalt thou fuffer the 
© falt of the Covenant of thy God to be lacking from thy mea 

“ offering.” As, however, the high prieft and his. friends 
: | were 
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were to feaft on thofe parts of the meat-offering, which were 
_confidered as unworthy the acceptance of heaven, which parts, 
by the way, were always the beft of the victim, one might, 
perhaps, affign a reafon for the ftrong injunction of offering falt, 
this being a fcarce article in many countries of the Eaft and the 
beft prefervative of meat againft putrefaction *. 


The cups, the flaughtered animal and feveral made-difhes 
' remained on the forecaftle, the Captain ftanding over them on 
one fide and a man with a gong in his hand onthe other. On 
approaching the rapid part of the ftream, at the fignal given by 
the gong, the Captain took up the cups one by one, in order 
that, like the Greeks of old, he might “ perform the rites and 
“ pour the ruddy wine ;” which he did by throwing their con- 
tents over the bow of the veffel into the river. The libation per- 
formed, a quantity of crackers and fquibs and gilt tin foil were 
burnt, with uplifted hands, whilft the deep-founding gong was 
inceflantly ftruck with increafing violence as the veflels were 
{wept along with the current. The victim and the other dithes 
were then removed for the ufe of the Captain and crew, and 
the ceremony ended by three genuflexions and as many 
proftrations. The Emperor is never fatisfied with lefs than 


nine. 


® The Far et mica faks were parts of moft of the Roman facrifices, and falt, in 
particular, was held in fuch veneration, and in fuch general ufe, that when any one 
obtained a falary or penfion, he was faid to have got his Salarium, or fomething to 
procure his falt, in the fame fenfe, as we fay, to get one’s bread; and a common ex- 
preffion in India, denoting fervice, is, / eat the falt of fuch a one; and the Dutch 
in fpeaking of a dependent fay, be ewer bis fat to Juch a one. Thefe coincidences 
of opinion, or cuftom, among remote nations, however difficult they may be to exe 

plain, are neverthelefs extremely interefting and are on that account here noticed.” 
Our 
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Our fleet confifted of about thirty fail, and from each veffel 
there proceeded, on its launching into the ftream, fuch a din 
of gongs and crackers and fuch volumes of fmoke from the 
burnt offerings, that the deity of the river muft have been in a 
very furly humour if he was not pleafed with fuch a multitude 
of oblations. The fafe arrival, on the oppofite bank, of the 
whole fquadron was a proof of his having accepted the ho- 
mage, and accordingly he was again addrefled in a volley of 
crackers as a token of thanks. for his propitious and friendly 
aid. | 

The width of the river at this place was full three quarters 
of a mile; and the ftream, where ftrongeft, ran with the rapi- 
dity of feven or cight miles an hour; and the water was as 
thick and muddy as if the heavieft torrents of rain had juft de- 
feended, whereas, in fa&, there had not fallen a fhower for many 
months. 


The length of that part of the canal which lies between the 
Eu-ho and the Yellow River, and which we had now {failed 
over, is about two hundred Englith miles. The natural flope 
of the country being from North to South, the projectors of 
this work feem to have fixed upon the middle point, or nearly 
fo, between thefe two rivers for the commencement of their 
operations: fo that from this middle point to the northward, 
or rifing part of the country, they have been under the necef- 
fity, in order to preferve their level, of cutting down to the 
depth of thirty, forty, and even to feventy feet, below the fur- 
face; whilft from the fame point to the fouthward, or defcend- 
ing act of the country, they have been obliged to force up the 
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water between immenfe banks of earth and ftone, far above the 
level of the flat furface; confifting almoft entirely of lakes, 
fwamps, and morafs. The quantity of human labour that muft 
have been employed, in amafling together the different materials 
that compofe this immenfe aqueduét, could not have been fup- 
plied, in any reafonable length of time, except in a country 
where millions could be fet to work at the nod of a defpot. 
The greateft works in China have always been, and ftill con- 
tinue to be, performed by the accumulation of manual labour, 
without the affiftance of machinery, except on very particular 
occafions, where fome mechanical power may be abfolutely 
neceflary to be brought in aid of human ftrength, Thus, 
where canals are carried over furfaces that are too hilly and un- 
even to admit of one continued level, they defcend from place 
to place, as it were by fteps, at each of which is an inclined 
plane; the height from the upper canal to the lower being 
generally from fix to ten feet; and the angle of the plane from 
forty-five to fifty degrees. All veflels navigating fuch canals 
muft be hoifted up thefe planes by the affiftance of upright cap- 
{tans, without which it would fcarcely be poffible to get thofe of 
large demenfions, together with their cargo, out of one canal into 
the other; and they are gently lowered in the fame manner. 
This awkward contrivance may, perhaps, lefs imply the igno- 
rance of locks or other methods prattifed elfewhere, than the 
unwillingnefs of the government to fuffer any innovation that 
might be the means.of depriving many thoufands of obtaining 
that feanty fubliftence, which'they now derive from their atten- 
dance at thefe capftans. However flightly fuch a notion may 
_ be held in Europe, there can be no doubt that a general intro- 
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du@tion of machinery into China, for the purpole of facilitating 
and expediting labour would, in the prefent ftate of the country, 
be attended with the moft pernicious and diftreffing confe- 
quences; were it only for this fimple reafon that, defpifing, as 
they affe& to do, all foreign commerce, the demand for the 
products of machinery, however much they might be reduced 
in price, would not be encreafed, whilft that of manual labour 
would confiderably be diminifhed. 


Senfible as the Chinefe feem to be of the advantages derived 
from an eafy communication between the different parts of the 
empire, by means of canals, it is the more furprizing what the 
motives could have been that, till this moment, have reftrained 
them from facilitating an intercourfe by means of. good roads, 
in fuch parts of the country as have no inland navigations. In 
this refpe& they fall fhort of moft civilized nations. Except 
near the capital, and in fome few places where the jundion of 
the grand canal with navigable rivers is interrupted by moun- 
tainous ground, there is fcarcely a road in the whole country 
that can be ranked beyond a foot-path. Hence it happens that 
in the northern provinces, during winter, it is impoffible to 
travel with any degree of eafe, convenience, or fafety; all the 
canals to the northward of the Yellow River, which runs from — 
34° to 35° latitude being frozen up. It is equally furprizing 
that their ingenuity has not extended itfelf to the invention of 
fledges or {éme fort of carriages fuitable for travelling on ice, 
which other nations have converted into the beft of roads mt | 

| he a 


¢ I infer that fuch is not the practice in China, from the manner in which, 


the Dutch Embaffadors were conveyed to and fram the capital in the middle of 
Zu winter. 
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The continuation of the Grand Canal, from the Yellow 
River to the Yang- t/e-kiong, was confiruéted upon the fame 


winter. The inconveniencies they fuffered on this occafion are fuch as can fearcely 
be canceived to have happened in a civilized country. “The perufal of the manu- 
{cript journal I have elfewhere noticed conveyed to my mind the idea of a country 
dreary and defolate, and of a people indigent and diftreffed ;° without humanity, and 
without hofpitality. They travelled in Httle bamboo chairs, carried by four men, 
who were generally fo weak and tottering that they could not go through the day’s 
journey, but were obliged, frequently, in the middle of the night, to halt in an open 
uninhabited part of the country, where not a hovel of any defcription was to be met 
with to fhelter them from the inclemency of the weather. And it moft commonly 
happened, that the lodgings appointed for their reception, at the different Rages, were 
in fuch a miferable condition, admitting on every fide the wind, rain, or fnow, that 
they generally preferred taking a little feft in their bamboo chairs. They were furprized 
to find fo few cities, towns, or villages in their route, and not ‘lefs furprized at the 
ruinous condition in which thefe few appeared to be. Near the capital a whole city exhi- 
bited only a mafs of ruins. In many places they found the country under water, 
and the mud hovels completely melted down. Sometimes they paffed extenfive 
waftes, where not a trace was vifible of any kind of cultivation, nor a fingle dwelling 
occurred in the diftance of eight or ten Englifh miles. And it was not before they 
had croffed the Yellow River that they perceived the marks of wheel-carriages im- 
printed on the roads, which were fo little travelled upon that they could with diffi- 
culty be traced. Here they met old men and young women travelling in wheel- 
barrows ; and litters carried by affes, one being fixed between the poles before, and 
one behind. The rivers had no bridges over them; and fuch as were too deep to 
be forded, they were under the neceflity of croffing on rafts of bamboo. In thort, 
before they arrived at the-capital, the fatigue and hardfhips they had undergone 
confiderably impaired their health, and the condition of their clothing was fuch as 
to excite the compaflion of the mandarines, who made them a prefent of twenty 
‘fheep-fhin jackets, dreffed with the wool upon them; which, like the Hottentots, 
they wore inwards. One of thefe gentlemen afured me, that having fatisfied his 
curiefity, no earthly confideration fhould tempt him to undertake a fecond journey 
by land to the capital; for that he believed the whole world could not furnifh a like 
pi@ture of defolation and mifery. What a contraft is here exhibited to the eafe and 
convenience with which our journey was made! But the whole treatment of the 
Dutch embafly feems to have been proportioned to the degree of i iaapectenes which 
the Chinefe attached to the political condition of this nation. 
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principles as that part between the Yellow River and the Ea-o. 
The country being level and abounding with lakes and marfhy 
grounds, it was carried upon a mound of earth kept together by. 
retaining walls of ftone the whole diftance, which is about ninety 
miles, being in parts not lefs than twenty feet above the general 
level of the country; and the fheet of water it contained was 
two hundred feet in width, running fometimes at the rate of 
three miles an hour. Canals of communication fupplied it from 
the weltward; and the fuperfluous water was let off upon the 
low marthes. The tops of the walls of Pao-yag-/bicn were 
juft on a level with the furface of the water in the canal, fo 
that if the bank oppofite to it were to burft, the whole city mutt 
inevitably be inundated. Very little cultivation appeared in this 
low marfhy country, but abundance of towns and villages, the 
inhabitants of which fubfifted by fifhing. A prodigious extent | 
of low country on each fide of the Yellow river, perhaps not 
much lefs than the furface of all England, is liable to inunda- 
tions. The Chinefe fay, the overflowing of this river has been 
more fatal to the country than war, peftilence, or famine, The 
Emperor Kaung-/bee, in order to diftrefs a rebel in the province 
of Honan, ordered a bank to be broken down behind a city he 
had got poffeffion of ; but the inundation was fo great, that.not 
only the rebel forces were deftroyed, but almoft half a million 
of people were completely fwept away; and among thefe were 
feveral European miffionaries. Vaft fums of money are ex- 
pended i in confining this river within its banks. The fame Em- 
peror in his laft will declares, that the fums of money iffued 
annually from the Imperial treafury for the embankments to 
prevent inundations, were never lels, during his whole reign, 
302 — than 
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than 3,000,000 ounces of filver, equivalent to one million 
fterling. 


‘On approaching the Yang-t/e-kiang the appearance of the 
country improved, juft as it had done in the vicinity of the Yel- 
low River. The town of Sauz-foo, extending along the quay of 
the canal, confifted of houfes that were generally two: ftories 
high, apparently well built, white-wafhed with lime _and kept 
in neat and clean order. The inhabitants were alfo better 
cloathed than we had hitherto been accuftomed to fee them. The 
women were lefs fhy in their advances; their complexions were 
much fairer and their features more foft and handfome than any 
we had yet oblerved i in the northern provinces. 


The walls and gates of "Yang-tchoo-foo bore marks of great 
antiquity, being partly in ruins and almoft entirely overgrown 
‘with mofs and: creeping plants. A thoufand veflels, at leaft, of 
different defcriptions were lying under its walls. Here we re- 
‘mained for the night; and the following morning, being the 
5th of November, we launched into the grand and beautiful river 
‘called the Yang-t/e-kiang, which at this place was about two 
miles in width ; but the current was fo gentle, that no oblation 
to the prefiding deity was thought to be neceflary. The nume- 
 rous iflands rifing out of thé river and covered with verdure, 
the multitude of thips of war, of burden and of pleafure, fome 
gliding down the ftream, others failing againft it; fome mov- 
ing by oars and others lying at anchor; the banks on either | 
fide covered with towns and houfes, as far as the eye could 
reach, prefented a profpect more varied and cheerful than any 

that 
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that had hitherto occurred. Nor was the canal, on the oppofite 
fide, lefs lively ; for two whole days we were continually paffing 
among fleets of veffels of different conftructions and dimenfions, 
‘thofe belonging to the revenue department being the largeft, each 
capable of carrying, at leaft, two hundred tons. Cities, towns 
and -villages were continued along the banks without intermif- 
fion: and vaft numbers of ftone bridges were thrown acrofs the 
canal, fome having one, fome two, and others three arches. 
The face of the country was beautifully diverfified with hill and 
dale and every part of it in the higheft ftate of cultivation. 
The chief produce was that particular fpecies of cotton, of a 
yellowith tinge, known in Europe by the name of nankin. 


The fuburbs of Sou-ichoo -foo ee us full three hours in 
pafling before we reached the walls of the city, where a mul- 
titude of veffels were lying at anchor. The numerous inhabi- 
tants that appeared upon and without the walls of this exten- 
five city, were better dreffed and feemed to be more contented 
and cheerful, than we had yet obferved them in any other place. 
For the moft part they were cloathed in filk. The ladies were 
here dreffed in petticoats and not in trowfers, as they had 
hitherto appeared to the northward. The.general fathion of 
the head-drefs was a black fatin cap with a triangular peak, the 
point defcending to the root of the nofe, in the middle of * 
which, or about the centre of the forehead, was a cryftal but- 
ton. The whole face and neck were wafhed with a prepara- 
tion of white lead and the cheeks highly rouged; and two ver- 
‘million fpots, like wafers, were particularly confpicuous, one 
on the centre of the under lip and the other on the chin. Their 
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feet were univerfally {queezed down to'an unnatural fize, Few 
females were feen among the immenfe crowds that the novelty 
of the fight had brought together, but great numbers had affem- 
bled. in the houfes and particularly on board the pleafure or 
paflage yachts, with the intention of fatisfying their curiofity. 
The fuperior ftyle of drefe and the appearance of the women 
in public at this place, fo different from the general cuftom of 
the country, could only be explained to us by the writings of 
the Chriftian miffionaries, who obferve that the concubines of 
mandarins and men of property are chiefly procured from the 
cities of Yang-tchoo and of Sou-tcheo, where they are educated 
in the pleafing arts of finging, mufic and dancing aad every 
other accomplifhment fuitable to women of fuperior rank, in 
order to render them the more agreeable and fafcinating. That 
{uch women are generally purchafed by perfons engaged in 
the trade, in different parts of the country, and trained in thefe 
cities, where they are difpofed of to the higheft bidder, * sis 
“* being the principal branch of trade that is carried on in thofe 
two cities.” How do-thefe holy men reconcile fo infamous a 
trafic among a people whom they have adorned with every 
virtue? a people whom they have rendered remarkable among 
nations for their filial piety! Is there on earth a crime 
more revolting againft civilized nature, or more deteftable to 
civilized fociety, than that of a parent felling his own child and 
configning her, exprefely and voluntarily, into a ftate of profti- 
tution? Thofe unfortunate wretches who, in Europe, have by 
any accident reduced themfelves to that degraded and deplor- 
able condition of becomiiig fubfervient to the pleafures: of a 
man, whom they probably deteft, are generally ‘the objeds of 
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pity, however their conduét may be difapproved ; but a parent, 
who fhould be the caufe of reducing them to fuch a ftate, would 
be execrated; but the affertion is as abfurd as ridiculous, and 
the writer muft have been very credulous to fuppofe,: that the 
principal trade of one of the largeft cities in the world, whofe 
population cannot be lefs than a million of fouls, thould confift 
in buying and felling ladies of pleafure. Buying females in 
the legal way iscertainly the greateft branch of trade throughout 
China, as every woman there ts bought and fold. Thefe reve- 
rend gentlemen likewife inform us, with great indifference, 
that if a man be defirous of having a male child and his wife 
fhould happen to be barren, he will purchafe one of thefe con- 
cubines for the fole purpofe of getting an heir; and, when this 
is accomplifhed, he either provides her-with a hufband, or 
turns her adrift. Such are the moral virtues of the Chinefe, 
compared with whom all other nations have been accounted 
barbarous *. 


To the welt of Saw-tchoo-foo is a range of mountains higher 
than any we had yet feen, well covered with wood; and an 
extenfive lake ftretches along their bafe, famed in China for 
its picturefque beauties and for its fifh. We would gladly 
have made a party of pleafure to this delightful {pot, but in- 
numerable objections, as ufual, were ftarted.by our conductors, . 
on the fcore of delay that fuch an excurfton would occafion. 


# It may be obferved of almoft all the writings of the miffonaries concerning China, 
that virtues of fo trifling a nature as hardly to deferye the name, have met their un- 
qualified. praife, =— ERATTROUS # vices have either bcs palliated or paffed over in 
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The two great produats of this part. of the country are rice 
and filk; the former of which, at this time, they were bufily 
employed | inreaping. Plantations of the mulberry tree were 
. extended on both fides of the canal and into the country be- 
yond the reach of. fight. They appeared to be of two diftina 
fpecies; the onc,, the common mulberry, morus nigra, and the 
other having much fmaller leaves, fmooth and heart-fhaped, 
and bearing a white berry about the fize of the field ftrawberry. 
The latter had more the habit of a fhrub, but the branches of 
neither were fuffered to run into ftrong wood, being frequently 
pruned in order that the trunk might annually throw out 
young f{cions, whofe leaves were confidered to.be more tender 
than fuch as grew from old branches. Another reafon was alfo. 
afligned for this operation. A tree, when left to itfelf, throws 
out the greateft part of its leaves at once, in the fpring of the. 
year, butif the thick wood be cut out from time to time, new 
leaves will continue to pufh below the parts fo cut off during 
the whole feafon ; and, accordingly, the Chinefe are particularly 
attentive to prune afrefh in the autumn, in order to obtain a 
fupply of young leaves in the after-fpring. The thermometer 
"at this place, on the gth of November at fun-rile, ftood at 64°, 
and at noon in the fhade at 70° degrees. 


It was in this part of the oats shins the bridge of ninety- 
one arches, mentioned in the fixth chapter, was thrown acrofs the 
arm of alake that joined the canal. I lament exceedingly that 
we pafled this extraordinary fabricin the night, It happened to 
catch the attention of a Swifs fervant who, as the yacht glided 
along, began to count the arches, but finding them increafe in 
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number much beyond his expectation and, at the fame time, 
in dimenfions, he ran into the cabin calling out with great 
eagernefs, “© For God’s fake, gentlemen, come upon deck, for 
“ here is a bridge fuch as I never faw before; it has no 
“ end.” Mr. Maxwell and I haftened upon deck and, by the 
faint light, could fufficiently diftinguith the arches of a bridge 
running parallel with the eaftern bank of the ‘canal, acrofs the 
arm of a vaft lake, with which the navigation thus communi- 
cated. From the higheft point, or what appeared to us to be 
the central arch, I counted forty-five to the end; here they 
were very fmall, but the central arch I gueffed to be about thir- 
ty feet high and forty wide; and the whole length of the bridge 
I calculated to be about half a mile. The conftrudtion of fuch 
abridge, in fuch a fituation, could obvioufly have been em- 
ployed for no other purpofe than that of opening a free commu- 
nication with the lake; and, at the fame time, of avoiding the 
labour and expence of accumulating materials {ufficient for mak- 
ing a folid embankment. 


After failing a great part of the day through a foreft of mul- 
berry trees, planted with much regularity, we arrived on the 
roth at the city of Hang-tchoo-.foo, the capital of the province 
of Tche-kiang. Here that branch of the grand canal which com-. 
municates with the Yang-t/e-kiang terminates in a large com- 
modious bafon, at this,time crowded with fhipping. From this 
bafon anumber of fmaller canals, pafling through arches 
turned in the walls and interfeCting the city in every direGion, 
are finally united in a lake beyond the weftern wall called the 
See-bov. The natural and artificial beauties of this lake far 
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exceeded any thing we had hitherto had an opportunity of fee- 
ing in China, The mountains furrounding it were lofty and 
broken into a variety of forms that were highly picturefque ; 
and.the vallies were richly cloathed with trees of different kinds, 
among which three fpecies were remarkably ftriking, not only 
by their intrinfic beauty, but alfo by the contraft they formed 
with themfelves and the reft of the trees of the foreft. Thefe 
were the Laurus Camphora or camphor tree, the Croton /ebi- 
ferum or tallow tree, and the Thuia Orientalis or arbor vite. 
The bright fhining green foliage of the firft, mingled with the 
purple leaves of the fecond, and overtopped by the tall and 
ftately tree of life, of the deepeft green, produced a pleafing | 
effect to the eye; and the landfcape was rendered ftill more in- 
terefting to the mind, by the very fingular and diverfified ap- 
pearance of fevcral repofitories of the. dead, upon the floping 
fides of the inferior hills. Here, as well as elfewhere, the fom- 
bre and upright cyprefa was ‘deftined to be, the melancholy 
companion of the tombs. Higher ftill among the woods, 
avenues had been opened to admit of rows of {mall blue houfes, 
{upported on white colonnades which, on examination, were 
alfo found to be manfions of the dead. Naked coffins of extra- 
ordinary thicknefs were every where lying upon the furface of 
the ground. 


The lake that extended from the walls of the city to the feet 
of the mountains, and threw its numerous arms into the wooded 
vallies, was the feat of pleafure, as well.as of profit, to the in- 
habitants of Hang-tchoo-foo. Thefe amufements, however, of 
floating upon barges in the lake are principally confined to one 

fex. 


fex. Few women, except thofe of loofe character, join in the 
parties of men. How miferable or, at beft, how little intereft 
can be raifed. in that ftate of fociety where no focial intercourfe 
of the fexes exifts; where fentiment, nice feeling and the {port 
and play of the fofter paffions are totally unknown, and where 
reafon and philofophy are at fo low an ebb! In more enlight- 
ened countries, when age may have weakened the ardour of 
joining in the fprightly female circle, or inclination lead to 
more ferious converfations, numberlefs refources are ftill left 
to exercife the faculties of the mind, and fociety may always 
be had for fuch as can relifla 3 


“ The feaft of reafon and the flow of foul.” 


But in China the tenor of their converfation muft be always 
nearly the fame, turning chiefly on the affairs of the neigh- 
bourhood, the injuftice of the magiftrates, the tricks and ftra- 
tagems of the ¢rafty merchant, or of the low mechanic. In 
entcrtainments given by thofe who can afford to drink wine, it 
is feldom ferved round as in other countries, but a number of 
puerile contrivances are practifed to determine which of the 
party is to drink, as in the cafe I have already noticed of the 
game of the fingers. Thus, a nofegay is paffed round from 
hand to hand, whilft a man in an adjoining room beats a drum 
or the gong, and he who happens to hold the nofegay when 
the inftrument ceafes muft drink a cup of wine. Many other 
methods ftill more childifh are reforted to, in order to pafs 
the time and to give a zeft to their wine. but the ufual refource 
here, as well as elfewhere, againft the tedioufnefs of time, is 
gaming. An attachment to this vice accompanies the loweft 
: : 3x2 Chinefe 
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Chinefe wherever he goes. It is faid that in one of our eaftern 
colonies, where Chinefe are encouraged to fettle, they pay to 
the government the annual fum of ten thoufand dollars for a 
licence to keep gaming tables and fell opium. 


Our route being necéeffarily delayed for two days at this place, 
on account of an intervening neck of land over which all the 
- baggage was to be tranfported, I prevailed upon our good-na- 
tured companion Van-ta-gin to make a party to the lake See- 
boo, to which he readily affented ; and this was the only excur- 
 fion that we had in the courfe of the whole journey. We 
had a {plendid yacht and another made faft to it to ferve as a 
kitchen ; the dinner began the inftant wé*'went on board and 
ceafed only when we ftepped a-fhore. It confifted of at leaft a 
hundred difhes in fucceflion, among which were excellent eels, 
frefh caught in the lake and dreffed in a variety of ways; yet 
the water was clear ascryftal. Waft numbers of barges were {ail- 
ing to and fro, ali gaily decorated with paint and gilding and 
ftreaming colours; the parties within them apparently all in 
purfuit of pleafure. The margins of the lake were ftudded 
with light aereal buildings, among which one of more folidity 
and of greater extent than the reft was faid to belong to the 
Emperor. The grounds were enclofed with brick walls and 
moftly planted with vegetables and fruit trees; but in fome 
there appeared to be collections of fuch fhrubs and flowers as are 
moft efteemed in the country. Among the fruits we got at this 
place was the Jambo or rofe apple; and, for the firft time, freth 
from the tree, but not yet perfely ripe, two fpecies of oranges, 
the common China and the fmall one ufually called the Man- 
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darin orange; pomegranates, bananas very indifferent and 
melons equally bad; apricots far from being equal to thofe of 
our own country; a large plumb, refembling the egg plumb, 
alfo indifferent, and peaches that might have been much im- 
proved by judicious culture; apples and pears that in England 
we fhould have no hefitation in pronouncing execrably bad ; 
and a fpecies of fruit unknown to all of us which the Chinefe 
called Zee-t/é, of a {weet fickly tafte when ripe, otherwife moft 
infufferably aftringent. Some of the gentlemen thought they 
faw hazel nuts among the fhruberry, but it is more than pro- 
bable they were miftaken. A few bad grapes were fometimes 
brought to us, but the party who went from hence to Chu-/an 
met with abundance ofsthis fruit, and of very good quality, 
growing upon ftandards erected in the fevetal canals. and form- 
ing a thade under which the barges could pafs. 


Among the moft.confpicuous of the thrubs, on the borders of 
the lake Sec-hoo, was the Hibi/cus mutabilis, the Hibifcus Syriacus, 
the Syringa Vulgasis or common lilac, and the paper mulberry; 
we obferved alfo a fpecies of Mimofz, a Crotularia, Crataegus, 
Rofa, Rhamnus, Sambucus, Funiper and the cetton plant. Of 
flowers we particularly noticed a large purple-coloured double 
poppy which, with the Ne/umbium that grew here in all the 
ponds and a fpecies of paonia, appear moft frequently on the 
large theets of painted paper ufed for covering the walls of their 
apartments. A great variety of beautiful balfams were alfo 
in flower, a fpecies of Amaranthas, a Xeranthemum and Gnapba- 
dium. I mention only fuch plants as caught the eye in pafling, 
for our Chinefe companions, who had a much better appetite 
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for the eels of the lake and other goods things they had taken 
care to provide than for botany, had no notion of being de- 
tained by a buth or a flower. 


The next day Lieutenant Colonel, now Genegal, Benfon, 
Doétor Gillan, and myfelf, accompanied by a military officer 
and his orderly, rode over the neck of land to look at the 
yachts that were preparing for our future journey. As it was rather 
late before we returned, I propofed that we fhould pafs through 
the city as I had done the day before with our conductor Vaz, 
which would fave us half the diftance. The officer perceiving 
our intention endeavoured to draw us off to the right, but find- 
ing us perfevere he whifpered the or@erly, who immediately 
puthed forward towards the gate. Aware that the intention 
of this meafure was to fhut the gate again{t us, we {purred our 
horfes and followed himy upon which the officer and his orderly 
fet up fuch a hue and cry that the whole fuburbs were prefently 
in a ftate of commotion. The gates were inftantly fhut and 
furrounded by a crowd. Within all was confufion. Meffage after 
meflage was difpatched to the Governor; the gongs were beat 
and the guards were drawn out in every part of the city. I 
affured them there was nothing to fear; that we were only 
three, and had no other defign but to pafs to our yachts. 
During this time our mandarin of war, in prefence of the whole 
populace, was down on his knees in the dirt, firft before one 
and then another, intreating us to give up the point; fo mean 
and defpicable have the maxims of the government: made thefe 
people. .At length our friends Yan and Chow, with the inter- 
preter .and.a numerous train of foldiers and attendants, made 
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their appearance, and pretended to enjoy the joke of three 
Englifhmen having caufed fo much alarm to one of their ftrongeft 
cities, which at that time had a garrifon of three thoufand men 
within its walls. On expreffing our furprife at fuch unnecef- 
{ary precaution, Vaz obferved, that our conductor did not know 
us fo well as he did, and, as he was refponfible for our fafe re- 
turn, he would rather have travelled us all night through the 
country than brought us among the crowd in the ftreets. 
When the new viceroy of Canton (who travelled with us from 
hence) heard of this affair, and underftood from our conduétors 
that the Englifh found great pleafure in walking and looking 
about them (a pleafure of which a Chinefe can form no idea) 
he immediately gave orders that the gentlemen in the train of 
the Embaffador fhould walk whenever they pleafed without any 
moleftation. 


In the city of Hang-tchoo-foo, being particularly famed for its 
filk-trade, we were not furprized to meet with extenfive fhops 
and warehoufes; in point of fize and the ftock contained within 
them they might be faid to vie with the beft in London. In 
fome of thefe were not fewer than ten or twelve perfons ferving 
behind the counter; but in paffing through the whole city not 
a finge woman was. vifible, cither within doors or without. 
The crowd of people, compofed of the other fex, appeared to 
be little inferior to that in the great ftreets of Pekin. Here, 
though moftly narrow they had in other refpects much the ad- 
vantage of thofe in the capital, being paved with broad flag- 
ftones, refembling the Merceria of Venice for courts of the 
Strand; Cranburn-Alley is rather too wide for a Chinefe ftreet, 

but 
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but thofe of this city were equally well paved. They appeared to 
be kept extremely neat and clean, In every fhop were expofed to 
view filks of different manufaures, dyed cottons and nankins, a 
great variety of Englifh broad-cloths, chiefly however blue 
and fearlet, ufed for winter cloaks, for chair covers and for 
carpets; and alfo a quantity of peltry intended for the northern 
markets. The reft of the houfes, in the public ftreets through 
which we paffed, confifted of butchers and bakers’ fhops, fith- 
mongers, dealers in rice and other grain, ivory-cutters, dealers 
in Jaquered ware, tea-houfes, cook-fhops, and coffin. makers ; 
the laft of which is a trade of no {mall note in China. The 
population of the city alone, I fhould fuppofe, from its extent 
and appearance, to be aot much inferior to that of Pekin; and 
the number of inhabitants in the fuburbs, with thofe that 
conftantly refided upon the water, were perhaps nearly equal 
to thofe within the walls. 


Here our conductor Sua-ta-gin took his leave, after having 
introduced to the Embaffador the new Viceroy of Canton, who 
was now to accompany the Embafly to the feat of his govern- 
ment. His manners appearcd to be no lefs amiable than thofe 
of the Minifter. He had travelled poft from Pekin and, 
with many affurances on the part of the Emperor of the 
higheft fatisfaGtion he had derived from the embaffy, he brought 
an additional prefent from him 0 His Majefty, confifting of 
gold tiffued filke, purfes taken. from his own perfon and the 
Card of Happine/s.. This is am oradmented piece of paper, 
neatly folded up and having in the-eeatre the charaéter foo or 
happinefs infcribed by the Emperor's own. hand, and isconfidered 
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as the ftrongeft mark a fovereign of China can give to another 
prince of his friendfhip and affetion. Another card was given 
to the Embaffador of a fimilar import, as a teftimony of his 
approbation of the condu& of the embafly, which was further 
confirmed dy a prefent of filks, tea, fans and other trinkets to 
every individual of it. | 


A few miles beyond the city we. again took fhipping on 
the river Tcbeng-tang-chiang, which might properly be called 
an eftuary, the tide rifing and falling fix or feven feet at the 
place of embarkation, which was not very diftant from the 
Yellow Sea. After feven days of tedious navigation, if drag- 
ging by main ftrength over a pebbly bottom on which the boats 
were conftantly aground and againft a rapid ftream, could be 
fo called, we came to its fource near the city of Zchang.f/an- 
Jbien. But its banks were not deficient in beautiful views and 
piurefque {cenery. The general furface of the country was 
mountainous and romantic, but well cultivated in all fuch places 
as would admit the labours of the hufbandman. One city only 
occurred in the courfe of feven days; but we paffed numerous 
villages, fituated in the valleys and the glens between the ridges 
of mountains; and fifhermen’s huts were conftantly in view. 
There was here no want of trees, among which the moft com- 
mon were the tallow-tree and the camphor, cedars, firs and the 
tall and majeftic arbor vite. ‘Groves of oranges, citrons and 
lemons were abundantly interfperfed in the little vales that 
floped down to the brink of the river; and few of the. huts 
were without: a fmall gardeisand plantation of tobacco. Thé 
larger plains were planted with the fugar-cane. We had thus 
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far paffed through the country without having feen a fingle 
plant of the tea-fhrub, but ‘here.we found it ufed as a coms 
mon plant for hedgerows to divide the gardens- and fruit 
groves; “bot not ey cultivated for its leaves. — 

At the city of Z chang: -Jan-/bien we had again 4 vai of land 
to crofs, in order to join the barges that were prepared on ano- 
ther river falling towards.the weftward, by. which a connexion 
was formed with the ufual route from Pekin to Canton, from 
whence we had deviated at the Yang-i/e-ktang river, on account 
of fome of the fuite being intended to join the Hindoftan in the 
harbour of Zchu-/an. We were the lefe forry for this deviation, 
as it gave us an opportunity of feeing a part of the country ovet 
which there is no general communication with the grand route. 
In paffing this neck of land, on a very fine caufeway, judici- 
oufly led through the defiles of the mountains, we firft obferved 
the terrace fyftem of agriculture, fo frequently mentioned in the 
writings of the miffionaries, The Chinefe feem to entertain 
a particular averfion againft fowing or planting on floping 
ground and, accordingly, when fuch occurs, they level it into 
a number of terraces one rifing above the other, which they 
{upport by ftone walls, if the earth fhould not be thought fuf- 
ficiently ftrong for the purpofe. The great conveniency of 
leading the water from the uppermof té*the loweft terrace, 
Without lofing any of its nutritive fee: ‘by:a-rapid courfe, 
feems to have fuggefted this mode of (prepating the ground, 
In a hot and-dry country, vegetation becomes languid without 
the command of waters. aed EF @ilitved that on the uppermoft 
terrace there was invariably a tank or refervoir to colleG the 

I - waters 
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waters falling from the upper parts of the hills, ‘The expence 
of labour, that had evidently been employed on fuch terraces, 
was fo great as to make any fuitable return to the hufbandman 
apparently impoffible ; and ftill lefs fo in other places where the 
hills were completely dug away to the fkceleton rocks, and the 
{ail carried upon.the marfhy ground at their feet. 


With all this induftry it might be concluded, from the gene- 
ral appearance of the people, that they merely gained a fub- 
fiftence. It was with the utmoft difficulty that the officers of 
government could procure, in the whole city which we laft 
departed from, a fufficient number of chairs for themfelves and 
‘thofe gentlemen of the embafly who preferred to be thus car- 
ried, and horfes for the reft. For the foldiers, indeed, that 
compofed his Excellency’s ‘guard, they had prepared a fort 
of open bamboo chair, fixed between two poles and meant. te 
be carried fhoulder-height. But the foldiers, f{queezed inte 
thefe little chairs and elevated in the air, with their feathers 
and their firelocks, foon perceived that they cut fuch ridiculous 
figures and that the poor wretches who carried them were in 
fo miferable a condition, both with regard to their clothing and 
their habit of body, that, afhamed to be thus dragged along, 
they prefently difmounted and inffted, in their turn, upon 
carrying the Chinefe. Our conductors afledted to confider this 
as a good joke, but others were .cvidensly: nettled.at it, fup- 
pofing it might have been meant a6 a kind of oblique reflection 
oo the indiffesent accommodations that had. been provided at 
this place for the Exbeligger.aod.his.retinue ; which were, 
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however the beft that it was poffible for them to procure ve by any 
exertions. 


Having finifhed this land journey, of about twenty-four 
miles, in the courfe of the day, we lodged at Eu-/ban-/bein, a 
{mall city of mean appearance and the following day embarked 
on flat-bottomed barges, remarkably long and narrow, on the 
river Long-/bia-tong; but two complete days of heavy rain 
obliged us to remain quietly at anchor. 


On the 24th of November we dropped down the river, which 
by the rains was fwelled to an enormous fize and in fome 
places had overflowed its banks, though in general high and 
rocky compofed of a deep brown-coloured freeftone. Several 
tice mills were fo completely inundated, that their thatched 
roofs were but juft vifible above the furface of the water; 
others were entirely wafhed away 5 and the wrecks of them 
{cattered upon the banks of the river. A veffel of our fquadron 
was upfet upon the roof of one of thefe mills. 


During two days’ fail the furface of the country was hilly 
and well wooded with camphors, firs, and tallow-trees; but as 
we approached the Po-Yang lake, a {mall inland fea, it began 
to,allume the uniform appearance of an extended marth, with- 
out any vifible figns of cultivation: here and there a few {mall 
huts, flanding on the brink of pools of water, with twice the 
number of {mall boats floating or drawn up on hore, fufficiently 
indicated the occupation of the ig wants. In this part of the 

country 
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country we had an opportunity of feeing the various means 
practifed by the Chinefe to catch fifth: rafts and other floating 
veffels with the fifhing corvorant: boats with moveable planks 
turning on hinges, and painted fo as to deceive fifhes on ‘mroon- 
light nights and entice them to leap out of the water upon the 
planks; nets fet in every form; and wicker bafkets made ex- 
actly in the fame manner as thofe ufed in Europe. Large 
‘gourds and blocks of wood were floating on the water, in order 
to familiarize the various kinds of water-fow! to fuch objects, 
which gave the Chinefe an opportunity, by fticking their heads 
into gourds or earthen pots and keeping their bodies under 
water, to approach the birds in a gentle manner fufficiently 
wmear to take them by the legs and draw them quietly under 
the water; a method which is faid to be pra@ifed by the natives. 
of South America. 


The nearer we approached the great lake Po-yang, the more 
dreary was the appearance of the country ; and for the diftance 
of ten miles around it, or at leaft on the fouth and weft fides, 
was a wild watte of reeds and rank grafles, fuch as the Scirpus, 
Cyperus, and bulrufhes, interrupted only by ftagnant pools of 
water. Not ahuman dwelling of any defcription was to be 
feen. This place may juftly be confidered as the fink of China, 
into which rivers fall from every point of the compais. It is 
fearcely poffible for the imagination to form. to itfelf an idea of 
a more defolate region than that which furrounds the Po-yang 
lake. The temperature was fo reduced, by the circumambient 
waters, that on the. a7th November, with drizzling thowers, 
the thermometer was dow#tis'48° in the forenoon. We failed 
near four whole days | over the fame kind of country and came, 

towards 
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towards the event of the laft, to the city of Nan-tchang-/oo, 
the capital of Xiang-/ee, where we obferved from four to five 
hundred of the revenue veffels lying at anchor. We waited at 
this place a few hours to take in the neceflary proviffons and 
to receive a prefent of filk, tea, and fome other trifles from the 
viceroy. We were told of a famous temple in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, but we had no curiofity to go out of the way 
to fee it, which was dedicated to the man who, as we have al- 
ready obferved, made his apotbeofrs comfortably in his own 
houfe; that there wae a well belonging to this temple full of 
large {nakes, whom the priefts venerate and to wham they ad- 
monifh the people to make facrifices, as being children of the 
dragons which, if not conftantly appeafed by oblations ta, 
thefe their offspring, would deftroy the whole world. Thus, in 
all countries where votaries of fuperftition are to be found, 
will knaves be met with to take advantage of their weaknefs. 
The priefts of this temple are faid to have made one obferva- 
tion, ‘vehich is perhaps no fuperftition, that when thefe water 
inakes appear on the furface, rains and inundations are fure to 
follow. I took advantage, however, of the fhort delay, to go 
on board one of the revenue veffels and to meafure the capa~- 
city of itshold. It was in length 115 feet, breadth 15 feet, and 
depth 6 feet; the fides ftreight and the width nearly the 
fame fore and aft; fo thatthe burden might fairly be eftimated 
a#250 tons. Independent, therefore, of the innumerable fmall 
ctaft, there were lying before this city 100,000 tons of thip- 


ping. 
The city of Nas-trhung-foo is feted upon the left bank of 


the river Kan-diangebo falling from the fouthward into the 
Po-yang 
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Po-yang take. It was here about five hundred yards in width, 
againft the ftream of which we made a rapid progrefs with a 
brifk breeze. For the firft fixty miles the country was flat and 
uncultivated, except in places where we ubferved a few fields 
of rice. But there was no want of population. Towns and 
villages were conftantly in fight, as were alfo manufadories of 
earthen ware, bricks and tiles. The farther we advanced up 
the river, the more populous was the country, the more varied 
and agreeable the furface, and the more extended the cultiva- 
tion. The banks were fkirted with large trees, that caft a cool 
and comfortable fhade on the walks beneath. Of thefe, fome 
were willows, others camphors, but by far the greateft num- 
Ser were the Yang-tchoo, a large fpreading tree that threw its 
branches down to the ground where, like the Ficus Indicus, of 
which indeed it was a variety, they took root and became 


ftems. 


At the city Xei-/bui_/bien, which like moft cities in China 
offered little worthy of remark, the river divided into two 
branches; and at Kin-gan-foo, a city of the firft order, which 
we paffed the fame night, by the river contraGting fuddenly the 
current became ftronger and of courfe out progrefs flower. 
To track the barges it was neceffary again to: prefs a number 
of men; here, however, it may be obferved, they undertook 
the fervice with more willingnefs than to che diorthward. The 
river meandered through a mountainous aid barren country, 
rich only in pi€turefque beauty which, though pleafing to the 
eye of the artift and the gagnoifleur, has lefs charms for the 
philofopher, who ~~ mote real beauties to exift in a foil, 

however 
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however tame and uniform, bias can be rendered fubfervient to. 
the ufes of man. 


On the 3d of November we: approached that part of the river 
which, on account of the numerous thip-wrecks that have hap- 
pened there, is held in no fmall degree of dread by the Chinefe. 
They call it the Shee-pa-tan, or the eighteen catarads: which 
are torrents formed by ledges of rock running acrofs the bed of 
the river. They have not, however, any thing very terrific in 
them, not one being half fo dangerous as the fall at-London 
bridge about half-tide. But the Chinefe have no great dexteri- 
ty in the management of their veffels. They are fo eafily 
alarmed, that they frequently mifcarry through timidity, when. 
a little recolle@ion and refolution would have fecured them 
fuccefs. ‘The mountains between which the river was hemmed 
in were covered with forefts of the larch fir; the glens and 
walligg hounded with the bamboo, of which we here obferved 
"two ipeciely one the fame that is common in other parts of the 
, ; oe 4 be fecond much smaller in its growth, feldom exceed- 

ing the-height of ten feet; andthe fibres of its {mall ftem are 
‘more hard and folid than thofe of the other {pecies. . The Chi- 
nefe ufe it in the finer parts of fuch houfehold furniture and 
other articles as are conftruéted of bamboo. From the margins 
of the river to the feet of the forefts the lower parts of the 
puntains were covered with coppice, among which the moft 
common fhrub: ‘bore a clofe refemblance to the tea plant, and 
accordingly the Chinefe called it the Icha-wha, or flower of 
tea. It was the Camellia Scfangua of ‘Thunberg, to which they 
had given the fame name (not being’very nice in {pecific diffinc- 

tions) 
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tions, as to the Camellia Faponica of Linnzus. From the nut 
of the former not unlike to, though fomewhat fmaller that, the 
chefnut, a .very pleafant oil is expreffed and ufed for fimilar pur- 
pofes to the Florence oil in Europe. 


This intricate part of the river, where innumerable pointed 
rocks occurred, fome above, fome even with, and others juft 
below the furface of the water, required two long days’ fail with 
a fair breeze; and the falls becafhe more rapid and dangerous 
the farther we advanced. At the fifteenth cataraét we per- 
ceived two or three veflels lying againft the rocks with their 
flat-bottoms uppermoft ; a terrible fight for our bargemen who, 
like the countryman in the fable, inftead of applying the fhoul- 
der to the wheel, began to implore the affiftance of the river 
god by founding the gong, in order to roufe his attention 


and by regaling his olfactory nerves with the {moke of fandal- 


wood matches; fo that had we been dropping down the ftreami, 
inftead of going againft it, there was every reafon to apprehend 
that our barge would have thared a fimilar fate; for ipreceived 


many a gentle rub againft the rocks. 


The appearance of the country in the neighbourhood of the 
cataraéts was extremely beautiful. The tranfparency of the 
ftream, the bold rocks finely fringed with wood, and the varied 


forms of the mountains called to mind thofe delightful ftreams : 
that are difcharged from the lakes of the northern counties of 


England. Like thefe too, the Kan-kiang-bo abounded with 
fifth, not however with the delicious trout but one of much 


lefs favour, a {pecies of perchi* Great numbers of rafts were 
3% floating 


=. 
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Goating on the river with ths fithing corvorant, and we ebferved 
that he feldom dived without fuccefs, For the whole diftance 
of three days’ journey, the hilly country bordering on the 
river produced very little but the Camellig Scfangqua, which p= 
peared to be every where of {pontaneous growth. 


We halted on the 6th of December, late in the evening, be- 
fore the city of Kan-tcbeo-foo, which is remarkable for nothing 
that | could learn except for tle great quantity of varnith trees 
the Rhus veraix I fyppofe, that are cultivated in the neigh. 
boyrhood. In the courte of the journcy we had picked up two 
varieties of the tea plant, taken out of the ground and _ potted 
by our own gardener; and which, being in good growing or- 
der, were intended to be fent to Bengal as foon as occafion 
mipht ferve after our arrival at Canton. Knowing we fhould 
he hurried away, a3 ufual, in the morning and wifhing to pro- 
cure a few young plants of the varnifh tree, | prevailed on our 
good, fsigud Wan-te-gien to difpatch fome perfon for that pur- 
pole, 4@-add to thofa ef the tea plant and the Camellia Senfan- 
gud, Van made application to the men in office at this place, 
with the beft intention of ferving us, but thefe gentry, either 
conceiving that their compliance might be tseasan. to the ftate, 
ox elfe, in the true fpizit of the nation, determined, to play: a. 
trick. upon the Mrangers, cexstainly procured the plants and. 

Jqat them on. board in. pote, juft as, we. were daparting the next 
mornisg. Ina. thors time they all hegan te droop, the leaves 
withered and, on. examigation, it, was found: that not a fingle- 

plant. anyong. them had the leaft. postion of a root, being nothing: 
more than {mall branches of totes which, from the nature 
of 
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of the wood, were not likely nor itideed ever intehded to 
ftrike root. , 


From Kun-tchoo-foo the face of the country becathe rote utit- 
form and fuitable for the labours of agriculture; and, accord- 
ingly, we found a very fmall portion of it unoccupied. Wheat 
about fix inches above ground and extenfive plantations of the fu- 
garcane fit for cutting, were the chief articles under cultivation: 
and the farther we advanced to the fouthward, the more abundant 
and extended were thofe of the latter. The canes were rémarkably 
juicy and their joints from fix to nine inches in letigth. To. 
exprefs the juice from them and convert it into a confiftent 
mafs, temporary mills wete erected in different places among 
the plantations. The procefs was very fimple. A pait of cy- 
linders, fometimes of ftone but more generally of hard wood, 
placed vertically, were put in motion by oxen or buffalos and 
from the foot of thefe the expreffed juice was conveyed, by @ 
tube carried under the floor, into a boiler that was funk in the 
ground at the end of the apartment ; where it was boiled to # 
proper degree of confiftence the exprefied canes ferving as 
fuel. Though unacquainted with the procefs of refining fugar, 
the natural tendency that the fyrup poffeffes of fotnting itfdf 
into cryftals in cooling had fuggefted to’ theny the means of 
obtaining very fine and pure fagar-candy which, in the market 
of Canton, is fold in a pulverized ftdte as white as the beft re« 
fined fugar. The coarfe fyrup, ufually called treacle or 
molaffes, and the. dregs, are not employed, as in the Wett- 
lidia iflands, ite thre diftiifation of ram, bit are fomretinnres 


thrown into the fill with fefthented rice, in order to procute a 
— n2 better 
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better kind of Seau-tchoo or burnt wine; the chief ule, however, 
of the molafles is to preferve fruits and other vegetable produc- . 
tions; and particularly the roots of ginger, a conferve of which 
the Chinefe aré remarkably fond. 


The bed of the river having, in the lapfe of ages, fettled to 
the depth of twenty, thirty, or even forty feet below the general 
level of the country, it became neceflary to employ fome artifi- 
cial means of obtaining the water for the purpofe, of irrigation. 
The contrivance made ufe of to raife it to-the height of the 
banks was fimple and ingenious; and, from hence it was con- 
veyed in {mall channels to every part of the cane plantations. 
Of the ufeful machine employed for this purpofes confift- 

‘Ing of a bamboo wheel which I underftand has been adopted 
in America, a view and fection may be feen among the plates 
accompanying Sir George Staunton’s authentic. account of the 
embaffy. I fhall therefore content myfelf with obferving in 
this place that, the axis excepted, it is entirely conftruéted of 
bamboo, without the affiftance of a fingle nail or piece of iron ; 
that the expence of making it is a mere trifle; that in its ope- 
rations it requires no attendance, and that it will lift; to-the 
height of forty feet, one hundred and fifty tons of water 
in the courfe of twenty-four hours *. Every plantation near 
this part of the river had its wheel and fome of them two; 


® The water-wheels fill ufed in Syria differ only from thofe of China, by 
having loofe buckets fufpended at the circumference, inftead of fixed tubes. ‘* The 
“‘ wheels of Hama,” fays Voiney, “are thirty-two feet in diameter. Troughs are 
« faftened to the circumference, and fo difpefed as to fall in the river, and when 
“ they reach the vertex of the wheel, difchangs the water into a refervoir.” 


2 and 
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and the ws'.:" raifed by them was fometimes conveyed at once- 
into th ,uots of canes and fometimes into refervoirs, out of 
wh‘ .c was afterwards pumped, as occafion might require, by 
the shain-pump and carried to thofe places where it might be 
wanted along {mall channels coated with clay. 


The women of this province were miore robuft than ordinary 
and well fuited, by their ftrength and mufcular powers, to en- 
dure the hard labour and drudgery of the field, which feemed 
to be their chief employment. This fort of labour, however, 
might be the caufe, rather than the.confequence, of their extra- 
ordinary ftrength and mafculine form. The habitual ufe of 
hard labour, to which the women are here brought up, fits 
them beft to become the wives of the peafantry in the neigh- 
bouring provinces; and accordingly, when a Chinefe farmer is 
defirous of purchafing a working wife he makes his offers in 
Kiang-fee. It was here that we faw a woman yoked literally by 
traces toa plough, whilft the hufband or mafter had the lighter 
tafk of holding it by one hand and drilling in the feed with the 
other. The exertion of labour together with the conftant ex- 
pofure to the weather, in a climate fituated under the twenty- 
fifth to the twenty-ninth parallel of latitude, have contributed 
to render more coarfe and forbidding the features of the fair fex. 
of Kiang-/ce, in the formation of which, indeed, Nature had not 
been too bountiful. Like the women of the Malay nation, with 
whom they moft probably are derived from qne common ftock, 
they fixed their ftrong black hair clofe to the head by two metal. 
fkewers. Their drefs, in other refpects, was the fame as that 


of the men, and like thefe they wore ftraw fandals on their feet. 
Thus 
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Thus far, by avoiding the pain attendant on fathionable feet, 
and enjoying the free ufe of their limbs, they might be faid to 
have the advantage of the city ladies. It was, indeed, obferved 
that even fuch as were not employed in the labours of the field, 
but kept conftantly at home for domeftic purpofes, were, in this 
province, equally exempted from the barbarous fafhion of cramp- 


ing the feet. 


On the oth we'again entered, a natrow defile and here with 
difficulty the veffels were forced along againft a ftrong current; 
and over the pebbly bottom, againft which they were conftantly 
ftriking. At Nan-gan-foo, where we arrived in the evening, 
the river ceafes to be navigable. Indeed the whole of the three 
laft days’ navigation might, with propriety, in England be 
called only a trout ftream; upon which no nation on earth, 
except the Chinefe, would have conceived the idea of floating 
any kind of craft; they have however adapted, in an admirable 
manner, the form and conftruéction of their veffels to the 
nature and depth of the navigation ; towards the upper part of 
the prefent river they drew only, when moderately laden, 
about fix inches of water. They were from fifty to feventy 
feet in length, narrow and flat-bottomed, a little curved, fo 
that they took the ground only in the middle point. Yet, in 
feveral places, the water was fo fhallow that they could not be 
dragged over until'a channel had been made, by removing the 
ftones and gravel with iron rakes, The length of this river, 
from its fource at Nan-gan-foo to thé Po-yang lake, is nearly’ 
three hundred Englifh miles. ‘The banks in the low part of 
the province of Kiang-/ee confifted of'a deep foil: of black earth, 

fupported 
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{upported on clay of a dark red or brown colour; denoting the 
prefence of iron. The mountains were chiefly of red fand- 
ftone; and the foil of the hills, producing the Camellia, was & 
brown loam mixed with particles of mica. 


We had now before us another land-journey, over the fteep 
and lofty, mountain of Me-/in, whofe fummit is the boundary 
between the two provinces of Kiang-/ee and Quan-tung ; on 
the fouth fide of which commences the river Pei-kiang-bo that 
flows by the port of Canton; and whofe mouth is familiarly 
known in Europe by the name cf the Bocca Tigris. The 
afcent of this mountain, which fome undertook on horfeback 
and others in chairs, was made by a well-paved road, carried 
‘in a zig-zag manner over the very higheft point, where a pafs. 
was cut to aconfiderable depth through a granite rock ; a work 
that had evidently not been accomplifhed with any moderate 
degree of labour or expence. In the middle of the pafs was. | 
a military poft, much ftronger than ordinary, and it was de- 
fended or, more corre@tly fpeaking, it was fupplied with two 
ald pieces of cannon, that had been caft, in all probability, near 
two hundred years ago, perhaps by the Jefuits who. firft taught 
them. an art which they feem — to. have forgotten or 
negle&ed. 


The view from the fummit towards the fouthward, over the 
province of Canton, was as rich and enchanting as that on the 
oppofite fide was dreary and barren. In defcending the gradual 
flope of about twelve miles, before the mountain had blended. 
with the general furface of the country, there was a conftant 

fuccefliom. 
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fucceffion of dovellirigs : ; fo that this whole diftance might almoft 
be confidered as one continued ftreet. Half of the buildings 
confifted, however, of places of convenience to which paffert- 
gers might retire to. obey the calls of nature ; and the doors, or. 
rather the openings into fuch ereétions, were always invitingly 
fronting the frect. To each fingle dwelling, whether alone or 
joined with others, was annexed a fabric of this Gpgeription. 
Each was conftruéted upon.a large terrace ciftern, Hive with 
fuch materials that no abforption could take place; abéftraw 
and other dry rubbifh are thrown in by the owners, from time 
to time, to. prevent evaporation. “In one of the ftreets of Can- 
ton is a row of buildings of this kind which, in fo warm a 
climate, is a dreadful nuifance; but the confideration of pre- 
ferving that kind.of manure, which by the Chinefe is confidered 

as fuperior for forcing vegetation to all others, has got the bet~' 
ter of both decency and prudence. 





All the paflengers we met upon this road were laden with 
jars of oil expreffed from the Camellia. In the courfe of 
eighteen miles, which is about the diftance from the fummit 
of Me-lin to the city of Nan-fbeun- feo, we pafied at leaft a 
thoufand perfons on their way. to. Nan-gan-foo, each ‘beading ten 
or twelve gallons of oil.and among thefe were'« umber of 
women. 


Having now traverfed five of the provinces of China, that 
are confidered among the moft populotis and produétive in the 
empire, a general {ketch may be drawn, by taking a retro- 
fpeCtive view, of the ftate of —— and the condition of 

the 
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the people; of their habitations, drefs, diet’ and means of 
fubfiftence ; and fome conclufion drawn as to the population 
of the country. 


It was a remark too fingular.to efcape notice that, except in 
the ee ‘of the Po-yang lake, the peafantry of the 
provinee’ in which the capital ftands were more miferable, 
their houfes more mean and wretched, and their lands in a 
worle ftate of cultivation, than in any other part of the route— 
a remark which alfo agrees with the accounts given by the 
Dutch embafly of that part of Pe-tcbeedee, on the fouth-weit 
fide of the capital, through which they paffed, Four mud 
walls covered over with a thatch of reeds, or the ftraw of millet, 
or the ftems of' holcus, compofe their habitations; and they 
are moft commoaly furrounded with clay walls, or with a fence 
made of the ftrong ftems of the Holcus Sorghum. A partition of 
matting divides the hovel into two apartments; each of which has 
a {mall opening in the wall to admit the air and light ; but one 
door generally ferves as an entrance, the clofure of which is 
frequently nothing more than a ftrong mat. A blue cotton 
jacket and a pair of trowlers,:a ftraw hat and thoes‘of the fame 
material, conftitute the drefs of the majority of the people. 
Matting of reeds or bamboo, a cylindrical pillow of wood co- 
vered with leather, a kind of rug or felt blanket made of the 
hairy wool of the broad-tailed fheep, not fpun and woven but 
beat together as in the procefs for making hats, and fometimes 
a mattrefs ftuffed with wool, hair, or flraw, conititute their 
bedding. ‘Two or three jars, a few bafons of earthen-ware of 


the coarfeft kind, a large iron pot, a frying-pan and a portable 
4A ftove, 
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ftove, are the chief articles of furniture. Chairs and. tables are 
not neceffary ; both ‘men and women fit on their peels jy and in 
this pofture they furround the greatiton pot, with each a bafon 
in his hands, when they take their meals. The poverty of 
theitsfood was fufficiently indicated by their meagre appear- 
arite: . It confifts chiefly of boiled rice, millet, or other, grain, 
with the. addition of. onions: or ‘garlic, and: mixed :fOmetimes 
with a few other vegetables that, by way of relithyane fried in 
rancid oil, extracted from: a variety of plants, fuch as-the Se//a- 
wien, Brofice orientalis, yiifias Cadjan, a {pecies of Dolichos, 
and, among-others, fromi thé Yaine fpecies ‘of Ricizus or Palma- 
Chrifi, from which the Caftor is drawn, and ufed only in 
Europe as a powerful: purgative.. Its drafié qualities ‘may 
probably be diminithed by applying lefs preffirre i in extracting : 
the oil, or by habit, or by ufing,it freth, as it does not appesy- 
that the Chinefe fuffer any inconvenience in its’ application to 
culinary purpofes. As well as I could underftand, the feeds 
were firft bruifed and then boiled ita water, and the oil that 
floated on the furtace was fkimmed off. Our Florence oil they 
affected not. to admire having, as they faid, no tafte. The 
Chinefe, like the inhabitants of the South of Europe;ifeem to 
attach a higher value on oils, in proportion as age ‘has given to 
them a higher degree of rancidity. 


Filth of any kind, in this part of the country, is a ereat rarity ; 
few are caught in the rivers of Pe-tche-lee. We met.with none 
in the whole province, except at Tienfing and in: the. capital, 
whofe market, no doubt, like that of London, draws to its 
centre the choice eo of a very extenfive circuit, . Salt and 
: . dried 
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dried fith, it is true, are brought from the fouthward as articles 
of commeree, -but the poor peafantry cannot afford to. purchafe 
them for general ufe. They obtain them only fometimes, by 
bartering millet or vegetables in exchange. A morfel of pork tj. 
relith their rice is almoft the only kind of meat that the pagr cam 
afford to tafte. They have little milk and neither butter, nog 
cheefe,stor bread; articles of nourifhment to which, with potatoes, 
the peafantry.of Europe owe their chief fupport. Boiled rice, in- 
deed, and not bread, is confidered as an article of the fir ne- 
ceflity, the ftaff of liféin China, Hence the monofyllable faz, 
which fignifies, boiled rice, enters “into every compound: that 
implies. eating ; thus iche-faa, the name of a meal in: general, ig 
to eat rice; breakfaft is called the ¢/ao-fan or mopraing rice, 
and fupper. the oxan-fan or evening rice. . Theit. principal and 
“Jogbeed their beft beverage is bad tea, boiled. over and over again 
as long as any bitter remains in the leaves,: taken without milk 
or fugar, or any other ingredient except, in cold weather, a 
little ginger. In this weak flate the only, purpofe it feems to 
anfwer is that of carrying down the fediment of muddy wa- 
ter that abounds in all the flat provinces of China, which the 
leaves of.tea (as I fancy thole of any. other plant. would) are 
found to do. Thefe poor creatures, howewer, are inftructed 
by popular opinion to afcribe to it many extraordinary qua- 
lities *. 


It 


. The fimple boiling af the water indeed, castles pial 0 » the quick depots 
tion of earthy particles, which may. have -beon. ons caufe ef: the naiverfal praGice of 
drinking everything warm.in Ghina.. They. mere furprded to fee our foldicrs and 
fervants drinking the water of the Pei-ho cold, and told them it was yery : ‘bad. 
the &omach and bowels. This sad aaa in fa&, attacked almoft all the inferior 

"  ¢as part 
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It would require a more familiar acquaintance with the 
people and a longer refidence among them, than was allowed 
to us, to explain the true reafon af fach real poverty among 
the peafantry in the vicinity of the capital. Perhaps, indeed, 
it may be owing, in a great degree, to the proximity of the 
court, which in all countries has the effe@ of drawing together 
a crowd of people to confume the products of the foil, without 
contributing any portion of labour towards their production. 
The encouragement that is here given to idlenefs and diffipa- 
tion is but too apt to entice the young peafantry in the neigh- 
bourhood from their houfes, and thus rob the country of its beft 
hands. The foil, likewife, near the capital is barren and fandy, 
producing few fupplies beyond the wants of the feveral tenants; 
and all other neceffaries of life not raifed by them mutt be pur- 
chafed extravagantly dear. It is, indeed, furprizing how this 
immenfe city, faid to contain three millions of inhabitants, is 
contrived to be fupplied at any rate, confidering the very fterile ‘ 
and unprodué@tive ftate of the country for many miles around 
it. It might not, however, be a matter of lefs aftonifhment to 
a Chinefe, nor lefs difficult for him to conceive, in what man- 
ner our own capital receives its daily fupplies, efpecially after 
he had obferved that there is. not a fingle road, by which Lon- 


part of the embafly, which Dodor Gillan did not hefitate to afcribe to the great im- 
purity of the water. But the Chinefe argued the point with the Doftor with re. 
gard to taking it cold, aking him why all the fluids of the body were warm, if na- 
ture had intended as to drink water and other fiquids in a coltl fate! They feemed 
to have forgottén that all the warm-blooded animals, except man, ‘ mult neceffarily 
drink cold water 

don 
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don can be approached, that is not carried over vaft traéts of un- 
cultivated commons and wafte grounds, : 


The vallies of Tartary furnith beeves and broad-tailed fheep 
for Pekin, and grain is brought by water from every part of 
the country, of which the government takes the precaution to 
lay up in ftore a fufficient quantity for a twelvemonth’s con- 
fumption. Of animal food, pork is moftly confumed. Few 
peafants are without their breéd of hogs; thefe animats, indeed, 
are likewife kept in large cities, ,where they become public 
nuifances. :-Bad beef in Pekin fells for about fix-pence the 
pound; mutton and pork eight-pence ; lean fowls and ducks 
from two to three fhillings; eggs are generally about one penny 
each; fmall loaves of bread that are boiled in fteam, without 
_ yeaft or leaven, are about four-pence a pound ; rice fells ufually 
at three-halfpence or two-pence the pound; wheat flour at 
two-pence halfpenny or three-pence; fine tea from twelve to 
thirty fhillings a pound ; that of the former price, at leaft fuch 
as was procured clandeftinely for us, not drinkable, and the 
latter not near fo good .as that of about fix fhillings in Lon- 
don *,. There are, indeed, plenty of .tea-houfes in and near 
the capital, where the labouring people may purchafe their cup 
of tea for two fmall copper coin (not quite a farthing) but it is 
miferably bad. A tolerable horfe and a man-flave are ufually 
about the fame price, being from fifteen to twenty ounces of 


* As thefe teas however were purchafed by Chinefe, F have no doubt they referved 
to themfelves a very large profit on the commiffion, fur it is {carcely poffible that this 
article, the growth and produce of the middle provinces, fhould bear a price fo far 
beyond what the very bet fells: for in London, 

3 | "Silver. 
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filver, The article of drefs worn by the common people is not 
very expenfive. The peafantry are invariably clad in cotton ; 
and this article is the produce of moft of the provinces. The 
complete drefs of a peafant is about fifteen fhillings ; of a com- 
mon trade{man three pounds; an officer of government's com- 
mon drefs ten pounds; of ceremony about thirty pounds; and 
if enriched with embroidery and gold and filver tifluc, between 
“two and three hundred pounds: a pair of black fatin boots 
twenty fhillings; and a cap or bonnet about the fame fum. 
The price of labour, however, and particularly in Pekin, bears 
no fort of proportion to the'price of provifions. A mechanic 
in this city thinks himfelf well paid if he gets a fhilling a-day. 
A common weaver, joiner, or other trade{mag. earns a bare 
fubfiftence for his family ; and the beft fervants may be hired 
for an ounce of filver aemonth. Many are glad to give thege 
fervices in exchange for their fubfiftence, without any confi- 
deration in hard money. Tobacco being an indifpenfable arti- 
cle for all ranks of every age and fex bears of courfe a high 
price in the capital. It is fingular enough, that this plant fhould 
have found its way into every part of the world, among favage 
as well as civilized nations, even into the deferts of Africa, 
where it was found in conftant ufe among the Boofhuanas, a 
people, till very lately, totally unknown; and it is equally fin- 
gular, that an herb of fo difagreeable a tafte fhould, by habit, 
obtain an aicendency fo far over the appetite, as not eafily to 
be relinquifhed. | 


The climate of the northern provinces is unfavourable to the 
poor peafantry. The fummers are fo warm that they go 
| nearly 
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nearly naked and the winters fo fevere that, what with their 
poor and fcanty fare, their want of fuel, clothing, and even 
fhelter, thoufands are faid to perifh from cold and hunger. In 
fuch a condition the ties of nature fometimes yield to felf-pre- 
fervation, and children are fold to fave both the parent and off- 
{pring from perifhing for want; and infants become a prey to 
hopelefs indigence. We have feen in the notes taken by the 
gentleman in the Dutch embaffy, how low the temperature is 
at Pekin in the winter montlfs; and they have no coals nearer 
than the mountains of Tartary, which are all brought on the 
backs of dromedaries ; of courfe, they are extravagantly dear. 
In fact, they are fcarcely ever burned pure, but are crumbled 
to duft and mixed up with earth, in which ftate they give out 
a very ftrong heat, but no flame, and are fuitable enough for 
their {mall clofe ftoves. | 


Although it is a principle of the Chinefe government to ad- 
mit of no diftin@tions among its fubjeéts, except thofe that learn- 
ing and office confer; and although the moft rigid fumptuary 
laws have been impofed to check that tendency to. fhew and 
fplendor, which wealth is apt to aflume ; and to bring as much 
as poffible on a level, at leaft in outward appearance, all condi- 
tions of men; yet, with regard to diet, there is a wider differ- 
ence perhaps between the rich and the poor of China, than in. 
any other country. That wealth which, if permitted, would 
be expended in flattering the vanity of its pofleflors, is now ap- 
plied in the purchafe of dainties to pamper the appetite. Their 
famous Gin-fing, a name fignifying the life of man (the Panax 


quinguefolum of ees on account of its fuppofed invigo~ 
rating 
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rating and aphrodifiac qualities was, for a length of time, 
weighed againft gold. The finewy parts of ftags and other ani- 
mals, with the fins of fharks, as productive of the fame effeéts, 
are purchafed by the wealthy at enormous prices: and the nefts 
that are conflructed by {mall {wallows on the coafts of Cochin- 
china, Cambodia, and other parts of the Eaft, are dearer even 
than fome kinds of Gin-fing. Moft of the plants that grow on 
* the fea-fhore are fuppofed to poffefs an invigorating quality, 
and are, therefore, in conftant ufe-as pickles or preferves, or {im- 
ply dried and cut into foups in the place of other vegetables. 
The leaves of one of thefe, apparently a fpecies of that genus of 
fea-weed called by botanifts fucus, after being gathered, are. 
fteeped in frefh water and hung up to dry. A {mall quantity 
of this weed boiled in water gives to it the confiftence of a 
jelly, and when mixed with a little fugar, the juice of an orange, 
or other fruit, and fet by to cool, I know of no jelly more agree- 
able or refrefhing. The leaf is about fix inches long, narrow 
and pointed, deeply ferrated, and the margins ciliated; the 
middle part {mooth, femi-tranfparent, and of a leathery confift- 
ence. The Chinefe call it Chin-chox. 


The great officers of ftate make ufe of thefe and various 
other gelatinous viands for the purpofe of acquiring, as they 
fuppofe, a proper degree of corpulency *, which is confidered 
| ; ee | by 


® An old Frenchman (Cofigny) but a difciple of the new fchool, has found out 
that the Chinefe.are in poffeflion of a new fcience, the exiltence of which was not 
even fufpected by the enlightened nations .of Europe. As he has the merit of mak- 
ing this wonderful difcovery, it is but fiir to announce it in his own words:°** Je 
«* penfe que nous devrions pemers chez eux (les Chinois) les premiers clemens de la 
és Sper- 
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by them as refpeétable and impofing upon the multitude; of 
a great portién of whom it may be obferved, as Falftaff faid 
of his company, “ No ey hath feen fuch fcare-crows.” It 
would be rare to find, among the commonalty of China, ohe 
to compare with a porter-drinking citizen or a jolly-looking 
farmer of England. They are indeed naturally of a flender 
habit of body and a fickly appearance, few having the bluth 
of healtly upon their cheeks, The tables of the great are co- 
vered with a vatt variety of diffés, confifting mofily of ftews 
of Gth, fowl and meat, feparately and jointly, with proper pro- 
portions of vegetables and fauces of different kinds. Their 
beverage confifts of tea and whitkey. In fipping this ardent {pi- 
rit, madé almoft boiling hot, eating paftry and fruits, and fmok- 
ing the pipe, they {pend the greateft part of the day, beginning 
eh the moment they rife and continuing till they go to bed. In 
hot weather they fleep in the middle of thre day, attended by two fer. 
yante, one to fan away the flies and the other to keep them cool. 


The province of Pe-tche-/ee embracésa an extent of climate 
from 38° to 402° of north latitude. The temperature is very; 


«s fpermatologie, {cience toute nowvelle pour "Europe, fcience qui intéreffe Vhomanité 
6 en général, en lui procurant des jouiffanees Pane & fon exiftence, en’ en- 
“ tretenant da fasted et la vigewten réparagt Pkbat'des exe pn contribudat & Patg- 
‘© mentation de la population. Il froin digne de la follicitude des, gourprnemens de 
“ soccuper des recherches qui pourroient donner des connoiffunces fur une fcience 
4 peine foupoHhinge Hes peoples écluirds’ de PEdrope.” He then ‘dkndunces his 
knowledge int prepiivktg’® dex porites palliieynysiutr sphadiifiadves ap qui convien.: 
« nent far-out aux veillards, et a ceux qui Wp fal des excts 1” and he concludes. 


with themortifying intelligence that he is not permitted to reveal the important’ 
fecret, “ qui intéreffe I’bumanité en general.” portan 


43 various, 
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various, In fummer Fahrenhek’s thermometer is generally 
above 8q° during the day, fometimes exceeding go° ; and, in 
the middie of winter, it remains for‘many days together below 
the freezing point, defcending occafionally to zero or 6. But 
it generally enjoys a clear pure atmofphere throughout the whole 


| In the practical part of agriculture, in this province, we eb- 

forved little to. attrac attentioi or to commend. The’ farmer 
gets no more than one crop off the ground in a feafon, and 
this is generally one of the fpecies of millets already mentioned, 

or holcus, or wheat ; but they fometimes plant a dolichor or 
bean between the rows of wheat, which ripens after the latter 
is cut down. They. have no winter crops, the hard frofty ver 
ther ufually fétting im tawards the end of November and cdf. 
tinuing till the end of March. The three different modes of 
fowing grain, by drilling, dibbling, and broadcaft, are all in 
ufe but chiefly the firft, as being the moft expeditious and 
the crop moft eafy to be kept free from weeds; the laft is rarely 
practifed on accqunt of the great wafte of feed ; and dibbling ie 
ufed only in {mall patches of ground near the‘houfes when they 
aim at. neatnefs. The foil, being in general loofe and fandy 

and.free. from. ftanes,. is. worked. without. much difficulty, but. 
it feemed ‘to: requirea good deal of manure; and this: neceflary- 
article from the paucity of domeftic animals is extremely fcarce. 

Very, few. theep or cattle were, obferved,. yet there was an abun- 
dante ofiand that did: ee iran d years:to have felt the 


ploughthare, ee oan hig: 
. . ae Ba oe ~ : “ 


The 
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The draught cattle moft generalty in ule are oxen, males, 
and affes. Hforfes are fcarce and of a {malt miferable breed, 
incapable of much work; a remark, indeed, which will apply to 
every province of the empire; though thofe of Tartary, whiew 
compofed the Emperor's ftud, according to the Embaffadoy’é 
defcription, were not wanting in point of fize, beauty, or fpirie. 
No pains, however, are beftowed to effet, nor do they feem: 
to be fenfible of the advantages to be derived from, an improve- 
meat in the breed of cattle. Mor indeed is any care taken’ of 
the bad Breed which they already poffefs. It would be fup- 
pofed that, where a regular eftablifliment of cavalry’ is kept up- 
to an amount that feems almoft incredible,. fome attention’ 
would be paid to the nature and condition of their Horfes. 
This, however, is not the cafe. A Scotch poney, wild from the 
sountains, which has never felt the teeth of a currycomb and’ 
whofe tail and mane are clotted together with dirt, is in fit 
condition to join a regiment of Tartar cavalry. Thofe kept 
by men in office are equally negle&ed. The Chinefe have no 
idea that this noble animal requires any attention beyond that 
of giving him his food; and of this, in general, He'receives a 
very {canty portion. 


That part of the province of Shan-tuag through’ which’ we 
travelled exhibited a greater variety of culture than Pe-tche-Lee ; 
but the furface of the northern parts efpecially wae equally 
uniferm. The foil, confilting generally. of mud-and flime 
brought apparently by the inundations of rivets, contained not 
afingle pebble. The feafon was too.late to form any eftimate 
of the crops produced:upon the invmenfe.plaias-.of Shdetang: ; 

482 but 
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but the young crops of wheat, ftanding at this time (the middle 
of O&tober) a few inches above the grouad, looked extremely 
well. Little wafte ground occurred, except the footpaths and 
the channels which ferved as divifion marks of property. Some 
attempts indeed were here made at the divifion of grounds by 
hedge-rows, but with little faccefs; the plant they had adopted, 
the Palma Chrifii, was ill-fuited for fuch a purpofe. As we ad- 
’ vanced to the fouthward, in this province, the proportion of 
wheat under cultivation diminifged, and its place was employed 
by plantations of cotton, whofe pods were now ripe and burit- 
ipg. The plant was low and poor in growth, but the branches 
were laden with pods. Like the wheat it was planted or dib- 
bled in rows. The cotton produced the fecond year was faid 
to be confidered as equally good with that of the firft, but be- 
ing found to degenerate the third year, it was then rooted out 


and the ground prepared for freth feed *. 
| The 


® In the tenth volume of a very extenfive agricultural work, is detailed the whole 
procefs ef cultivating the cotton from the feed to the web. The author obferves, 
“ The cotton in ts raw flate affords a light and pleafantlintng gor clothes; the feed 
« yields an oil, which, being expreffed from them, the rttaginder is ferviceable as 
“ manure; the capfules or pods, being hard and woody, ave tiled for firing, and the 
“‘ leaves afford nourifhment to cattle, fo that every part of the vegetable may be ap- 
“ propriated te fome uleful purpofe. 

" & The foil moft favourable to this plant isa white fand, with a fmall proportion of 
“ clay erkeam. The plant affeds an elevated open fitgation, and cannot endure low 
“ mas@iy grounds. 

«* After ali the cotton pods are gathered, the remaining flems and branches 
‘¢ fhould be cleared away without lofs of time, and the ground carefully ploughed =p, 
* to expofe a mew Sarthce tothe air ahd renew the vigour of the foil. 

“When the gidngh has pafled thrangh the ground three times, the earth faaiid-be 
« raked/level, thar the wind may net raife ox dry up uny pact of it, 

ae When, 
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The fouthern parts of Séan-tung are compofed of mountains 
and fwamps. Here, Jakes of various magnitudes occur and 
large tracts of country fimilar to thofe which are known to us 
by the name of peat-mofs... In fuch places the population could 
not be expected to be exceflive; and, accordingly, we met with 
few inhabitants, except thofe who- fubfifted their families’ by 
fifhing. So great were the numbers engaged in this employ- 
ment, who lived entirely in floating veffels, that we judged 





“ ~ When there is an abundance of manure, it may be Jaid on previous to 
‘$ the die of the plough, but if it be fearce, &e. ft will be aon to apply i it to the 
“ foil atthe time.of fowing the feed. , 

“The manure fhould be old and well sannel er the beft ingredients for 
* the purpofe, is the ref ule of —, fubltances, from‘ mnie an oil has been ex- 
‘“* prefled, 

.“ In the fouthern provinces the cotton plant will tall a two or three years, but te 
“*'the northward the feed muf be fown annually.” 

The author then enumerates nine diftiné varieties and their comparative quali- 
ties; after which he proceeds to the choice of feed, under which head he obferves, 
that if the feed be Reeped i in water, in which e/: have been boiled, the plant will refift 
the attack of infea&s. He then defcribes the three methods of broadcaft, drilling, and 
dibbling, and gives & decided preference of the lait, though it be the moft laborious. 

« The ground beings welprepared, holes are to be made at the diftance of a cubit 
‘ from each other, afte the lines a cubit apart. A litdle water is firft to be poured 
“in, and then four or five feeds, after which each hole is to be covered with a mix- 
ture of foil and manurt gba firmly trodden down with the foot. os “ other 
«¢ methods a roller is to be ufed.” 

‘The next procefs is weeding, loofening, ang-breaking fine che earth. “He then 
obferves, “* After the plants have attained fome degree of ftrength and fize, the moft 
«¢ advanced and perfeé pliant fhould be felected, and all the reft rooted out, for if two 
“or more be fuffered to, rife together, they will inereafe in height without giving la- 

* teral fhoots ; the leaves will be large and luxuriant, but tie pods ‘will be few.” He 
next proceeds to the pruning of the plants to mane them bear copioufly—gathering 
ring and {pinging the wool-angnying the cloth.—-This abridged ac- 
rs ‘have given to flew, sha chey are not deficient i in. writings of this kind... _ 

the 
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the waters to. be fully as populous as the land, No rent is ex- 
acted by, the government, nor.toll, nor. tythe, nor licence-mo- 
ney for permiffion to catch fith ; nor is there any fort of impe- 
diment againft the free ufe of any hake, river or canal whatfoevet: 
The gifts that nature has beftowed are cautioully ufurped by 
any power, even in this defpotic govergment, for individual: 
ufe or profit; but are fuffered to remain the free property of-all 
who, may chufe by their labour to derive advantage from them. 
But even this free and unreftrgi red _ufe is barely fufficient to 
procure for them the neceffaries, much lefe any of the comforts, 
of life. Ttie condition of the, .peafantry, i in the. northern, parte 
of this province, was much ‘more defirable, ‘Their clothing’ 
was decent; their countenances cheerful, indicating plenty ; 
and their dwellings were built of bricks or wood, appearing 
more folid and. comfortable. than, thofe of the province in which 
the capital is fituated. But the poor fifhermen carried about 
with them unequivocal marks of their poverty. Their pale 
meagre looks are afcribed to the frequent, and almoft exclufive, 
ufe of fith ; which . is fuppofed to give them a {crophulous 
habit of. body. ae 2 ir, endeavours, however, Aye. not wanting 
to corre any acid. or unwholefome humour¥: 
diet may, tf On luce, by the abundant ufe o : ‘Qnions and garlic, | 
which they “cultivate even upon the waters. Having no houfes 
on fhore, nor ftationary abside, but moving about in their vef- 
fels upon the éxtenfive Jakes and rivers, they. have no induce-_ 
ment to cultivate patches of ground, which the purfuits of their’ 
profeffion might require | them to leave for, the profit. of aDb- 
ther; they,prefer,. therefore, fo, plant, their, anions.op, rafiaco6. 
bamboo, well interwoven. with reeds and* firong” ‘grafs hd 
covered 
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—deveted with earth ; and thefe floating gardens ate towed after 
their boats. . 


The women affift in dragging the net and other operations 
of taking fifh; but the younger part of the family are fometimes 
employed in breeding ducks, Thefe ftupid birds here acquire 
an aftonifhiing degree of docility. In a fingle veffel are fome- 
times many hundreds which, like the cattle of the Kaffers in 
fouthern Africa, on’ the fignal of 4 whiflle leap into the water, 
or upon'thé banks to feed ; and another whiftle brings them back. 
Like the anéient Egyptians, they’ ufe artificial means of hatching 
eggs, by burying them in find at the bottom of wooden boxes, 
and placing them on plates of iron Kept moderately warm by 
fmall furnaces ‘underneath. Thus the old’ birds which, pro- 
vided they hatched their eggs themfelvés, would only produce 
oné brood, or at moft two, in the courfe of the year, continue 
to lay eggs alntoft every month: Hogé are alfo kept in many 
of the fithing craft. In fact, ducks and hdpy affording the moft 
favory meat, moft abounding in fat ahd, it may be added, beft 
able to fubfift thamifelves, ate efteemed’ abdéve’ all other animale. 
The’ ducks being Split open, falted, arid’ dried’ in the fun; are 
exchanged for rice or other grain. In this’ ftate we’ found 
them an excellent relifh; and, at our requeft, they’ were 
plentifully fupplied duriag: the whole progteli’ through the 


country. 


| “The province of Shan-tung: extends’ in Laie from thirty- 
four and s ‘half: to tHirty-cight deprees. The mean tempeta- | 
ture, from the roth ‘of’ Oétober to the’ ayth’ of the fare month, 


was 
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was about fifty-two degrees at fun-tife, to iia d —- 
noon. A conftant clear and cloudlefs wi crag Epes 


The numerous canals and rivers, that in every diredtion inter- 
fet the province of Kiaxg-nan, and by which itis capable of being © 
figoded to any extent in the dryeft feafons, render it one'of 

.the.moft valuable and fertile diftri&ts in the whole empire. Every 
part of it, alfo,.haviag a free. communication with the Yellow 
Sea, by the two great rivers, the Whang-bo and the Yung-i/e- 
kiang, it -has always been confidered as the central point for 
the home trade; andj.at.one time, its chief city: Nankin wie 
the capital of the empire...:. That beautiful and. durable cotton 
of the fame name is here produced and font: 20: the port of 
Canton; from whence it..is .thipped of +0" athe: different parts 
of the world. The Chinefe rarely wear’ itin its natural 
colour, except as an article of mourning; but export it chiefly, 
taking in returo-vaft quantities of unmanufattured white cot- 
ton from, Bengal and Bombay, finding they can purchafg this 
foreign wool at a. mach cheaper rate than that at which the 
naokin fells. . For. moyraing..drefles and Sq other purpofes 
white cotton is; made ufe of, but in general it is dyed black or 
blue :.among fome of our prefents were alfo pieces ofa beauti- 
ful. {carlet. Near molt of the plantations of cotton we obferved 
patches of indigo ;. a plant. which grows .freely in all the 
middie and fouthern provinces, The dye of this fhrub ‘being: 
no article of commerce in China is feldom, if ever, prepared 
in a dry Rate, but ‘is generally. ppomasen to. communicate “ite 
lof that ‘would be. secealied to reduce R te = (ai fabftanen, 

We 
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We obferved that, in the cotton countries, almoft every cottage 
had its garden of indigo. As in ancient times, in our own 
country, when every cottager brewed his own beer; kept his 
own cow for milk and butter ; bred his own fheep, the wool of 
which being {pun into yarn by his own family was manufac- 
tured into cloth by the parith weaver; and when every peafant 
raifed the materials for his own web of hempen cloth; fo it ftill 
appears to be the cafe in China. Here there are no great far- 
mers nor monopolifts of grain; nor can any individual nor 
body of men, by any poffibility, either glut the market, or with- 
hold the produce of the ground, as may beft fuit their purpofe. 
Each peafant is fuppofed, by his induftry, to have the means 
of fubfiftence within himfelf; though it often happens that 
thefe means, from adverfe circumftances which hereafter will 
be noticed, fail of producing the defired effeQt. | 


In the province of Kiang-nan each grows his own cotton; his 
wife and children {pin it into thread and it is woven into a web 
in his own houfe, fomietimes by his own family, but more fre- 
quently by others hired for the purpofe, A few bamboos con- 
ftitute the whole machinery required for this operation. Money . 
he has none; but his produce he can eafily barter for any little 
article of neceflity or luxury. The fuperfluities of life, which 
thofe in office may have occafion to purchafe, are paid for in 
bars of filver without any impreffion, but bearing value for weight, 
like the Roman as or the Hebrew foecke/. The only coin in cir- 
culation is the Ychen, a piece of fome inferior metal mixed with 
a-{mall: proportion of copper, of the value of the thoufandth 
part of an ounce of filver; with this {mall piece of money the 
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little and conftantly demanded neceflaries of life are purchafed, 
fuch as could not conveniently be obtained by way of barter. Sil- 
ver is rarely lent out at intereft, except between mercantile men 
in large cities. The legal intereft is twelve per cent. but it is 
commonly extended to eighteen, fometimes even to thirty-fix. 
To avoid the punifhment of ufury, what is given above twelve 
per cent. isin the fhape of a donaus. “ Ufury, in China,” ob- 
ferves Lord Macartney, “ like gaming elfewhere, is a difho- 
‘“* nourable mode of getting money; but by a fort of compact 
‘© between neceflity and avarice, between affluence and diftrefs, 
*‘ the profecution of a Jew or a fharper is confidered by us. as 
** not very honourable even in the fufferers.” 


The greater the diftance from the capital, the better was the 
apparent condition of the people. The Viceroy, when he 
received his Excellency on the entry of the embafly into this 
province, happened to caft his eye upon the half-ftarved and 
half-naked trackers of the boats; and being either afhamed of 
their miferable appearance, or feeling compaffion for their fitu- 
ation, he ordered every man immediately a {uit of new cloaths. 
In the morning, when our force was muftered, we were not 
a little furprized to fee the great alteration that had taken place 
in the appearance of our trackers: every man had a blue cotton 
jacket edged with red, a pair of new white trowfers, and a 
{mart hat with a high crown and feather. The natural fertility 
of the country, its central fituation commanding a brik trade, 
the abundance of its fitheries on the large rivers and lakes 
were incentives to induftry, for the vaft population that feemed 
to be equally diftributed over every part of the province. 

I | Rice 
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Rice being the ftaple of China was abundantly cultivated, 
in all fuch places as afforded the greateft command of water. 
The ufual average produce of corn-lands is reckoned to be from 
ten to fifteen for one; and of rice, from twenty-five to thirty ;. 
commonly about thirty. Thofe corn-lands that will admit of 
eafy irrigation are ufually turned over with the plough imme- 
diately after the grain is cut; which, in the middle provinces, 
is ready for the fickle early in June, about the fame time that the 
young rice fields ftand at the height of eight or ten inches. 
Thefe being now thinned, the young plants are tranfplanted 
into the prepared wheat lands, which are then immediately 
flooded. Upon fuch a crop they reckon from fifteen to twenty 
for one. Inftead of rice one of the millets is fometimes fown 
as an after-crop, this requiring very little water, or the Cad- 
jan, a {pecies of Dofichos or {mall bean, for oil, requiring ftill 
lefs, Or, it is a common practice, after taking off a crop of 
cotton and indigo, in the month of O@ober, to fow wheat, in 
order to have the land again clear in the month of May or 
June. Such a fucceffion of crops, without ever fuffering the 
land to lie fallow, fhould feem to require a large quantity of 
manure. In fa, they {pare no pains in procuring compofts 
and manures; but they alfo accomplifh much without thefe 
materials, by working the foil almoft inceffantly and mixing 
it with extraneous matters as, for inftance, marle with light 
and fandy foils, or if this is not to be had, {tiff clay; and on 
clayey grounds they carry fand and gravel. They alfo drag the 
rivers and canals and pools of water for flime and mud ; and 
they preferve, with great care, all kinds of urine, in which it 
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is an univerfal pra@tice to fteep the feeds previous to their being 
fown. If turnip-feeds be fteeped in lime and urine, the plant 
is faid not to be attacked by the infect. Near all the houfes 
are large earthen jars funk in the ground, for colle@ing and 
preferving thefe and other materials that are convertible, by 
putrefactive fermentation, into manure. Old men and chil- 
dren may be feen near all the villages with {mall rakes and 
" bafkets, collecting every kind of dirt, or offals, that come in 
their way. Their eagernefs to pick up whatever may be ufed 
as manure led to fome ridiculous fcenes. Whenever our barges 
halted and the foldiers and fervants found it neceflary to ftep 
on fhore, they were always purfued to their place of retirement 
by thefe collectors of food for vegetables. It may literally be 
faid in this country, that nothing is fuffered to be loft. The 
profeffion of fhaving is followed by vaft numbers in China. 
As the whole head is fhaved, except a fmall lock behind, few, 
if any, are able to operate upon themfelves. And as hair is 
confidered an excellent manure, every barber carries with him 
a {mall bag to colleét the fpoils of his razor. 


The common plough of the country is a fimple machine 
and much inferior to the very worft of ours. We faw one 
drill plough in Shan-tung different from all the reft. It con- 
fifted of two parallel poles of wood, fhod at the lower ex- 
tremities with iron to open the furrows; thefe poles were 
placed on wheels: a {mall hopper was attached to each 
pole to drop the feed into the furrows, which were covered 
with earth by a tran{verfe piece of wood fixed behind, that 
juft {wept the furface of the ground. 


The 
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The machine ufually employed for clearing rice from the 
hufk, in the large way, is exactly the fame as that now ufed 
in Egypt for the fame purpofe, only that the latter is put in 
motion by oxen and the former commonly by water. This 
machine confifts of a long horizontal axis of wood, with cogs 
or projecting pieces of wood or iron fixed upon it, at certain 
intervals, and it is turned by a water-wheel At right angles 
to this axis are fixed as many horizontal levers as there are 
circular rows of cogs; thefe levers a@ on pivots, that are 
faftened into a low brick wall built parallel to the axis, and at 
the diftance of about two feet from it. At the further extremity 
of each lever, and perpendicular to it, is fixed a hollow peftle, 
diretly over a large mortar of ftone or iron funk into the 
ground; the other extremity extending beyond the wall, be- 
ing preffed upon by the cogs of the axis in its revolution, ele- 
vates the peftle, which by its own gravity falls into the mortar. 
An axis of this kind fometimes gives motion to fifteen or twenty 
levers. This machine *, as well asthe plough, ftil] in ufe in 
modern Egypt, which is alfo the fame as the Chinefe plough, 
have been confidered by a member of the French Inftitute to be 
the fame inftruments as thofe employed in that country two 
thoufand years ago ; and judging from the maxims of the Chi- 
nefe government, and the character of the people, an antiquity 
equally great may be affigned to them in the latter country. The 
bamboo wheel for raifing water, or fomething approaching very 
near to it, either with buckets appended to the circumference, 
or with fellies hollowed out fo as to {coop up water, was alfo in 


* See the plate facing page 37. 
| ufe 
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ufe among the ancient Egyptians; and, as I have before ob- 
ferved, continue to be fo among the Syrians; from thefe they 
are fuppofed to have paffed into Perfia, where they are alfo ftill 
employed, and from whence they have derived, in Europe, 
the name of Perfian wheels. . The chain-pump of China, com- 
mon in the hands of every farmer, ‘was likewife an inftrument 


of hufbandry in Egypt. 


A very erroneous opmion feeins to have been entertained in 
Europe, with regard to the {kill of the Chinefe in agriculture. 
Induftrious they certainly are, in an eminent degree, but their 
labour does not always appear to be beftowed with judgment. 
The inftruments, in the firft place, they make ufe of are inca- 
pable of pérforming the operations of hufbandry to the greateft 
advantage. In the deepeft and beft foils, their plough feldom 
cuts to the depth ‘of four inches, fo that they fow from year to 
year upon the fame foil, without being able to turn up new 
earth, and to bury the worn-out mould to refrefh itfelf.. Sup- 
pofing them, however, to be fupplied with ploughs of the beft 
conftruGtion, we can fcarcely conceive that their mules and 
affes and old women, would be equal to the tafk of drawing 
them. | : 


The advantage that large farms in England poffefs over {mall 
ones confifts principally in the means they afford the tenant 
of keeping better teams than can poffibly be done on the latter, 
and confequently of making a better ¢#i/th for the reception of 
feed. The opulent farmer, on the fame‘quantity of ground, 
will invariably raife more produce than the cottager can pretend 
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todo. In China nine-tenths of the peafantry may be confi- 
dered as cottagers, and having few cattle (millions I might add 
none at all) it can fcarcely be expected that the whole country 
_fhould be in the beft poffible ftate of cultivation. As horticul- 
turifts they may perhaps be allowed a confiderable fhare of me- 
rit; but, .on the great fcale of agriculture, they are certainly not 
to be mentioned with many European nations. They have no 
knowledge of the modes of improvement prattifed in the vari- 
ous breeds of cattle; no inftruments for breaking up and pre- 
paring wafte lands; no fyftem for draining and reclaiming 
fwamps and moraffes; though that part of the country over 
which the grand communication is effe€ted between the two ex- 
tremities of the empire, abounds with lands of this nature, 
where population is exceflive and where the multitudes of 
fhipping that pafs and repafs create a never failing demand for 
grain and other vegetable produéts. For want of this know- 
ledge, a very confiderable portion of the richeft land, perhaps, 
in the whole empire, is fuffered to remain a barren and unpro- 
fitable wafte. If an idea may be formed from what we faw in 
the courfe of our journey, and from the accounts that have been 
given of the other provinces, I fhould conclude, that one- 
fourth part of the whole country nearly confifts of lakes and 
low, four, fwampy grounds, which are totally uncultivated : and 
which, among other reafons hereafter to be mentioned, may 
ferve to explain the frequent famimes that occur in a more fatif- 
factory way, than by tuppofing, with the Jefuits, that they are 
owing to the circumftance of the nations bordering upon them 
to the weftward being favage and growing nocorn. Theis 
ignorance of draining, or their dread of inundations, to which 
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the low countries of China, in their prefent ftate, are fubjeG@, 
may perhaps have driven them, in certain fituations, to the 
necefity of levelling the fides of mountains into a fucceffion of 
terraces; a mode of cultivation frequently taken notice’ of by 
the miffionaries as unexampled in Europe and peculiar to the 
Chinefe ; whereas it is common in many parts of Europe. The 
mountains of the Pays de Vaud, between Laufunne and Vevay, 
are cultivated in this manner to their fummits with ‘vines. 
“ This would have been impra@icable,” fays Doétur Moore, 
““ on account of the fteepnefs, had not. the proprietors built 
“ ftfong ftone walls at proper intervals, one above the other, 
‘© which fupport the foil, and from little terraces form the bot- 
** tom to the top of the mountains.” But this method of ter- 


e 


racing the hills is not to be confidered, by any means, as a com- 
mon practice in China. In.our dire& route it occurred only 
twice, and then on fo fmall a fcale as hardly to deferve notice. 
The whole territorial right being vefted in the fovereign, the 
wafte lands of courfe belong to the crown; but any perfon, by 
giving notice to the proper magiftrate, may obtain a property 
therein, fo long as he continues to pay fuch portion of the efti- 
mated produce as is required to be-colle€ted into the public ma- 
gazines. — 


* When I faid that the Chinefe might claim a confiderable fhare 
of merit as horticulturifts, I meant to confine the obfervation to 
their fkill and induftry of raifing the greateft poffible quantity 
of vegetables from a given piece of ground. Of the modes 
practifed in Europe of improving the quality of fruit, they feem 
to have no juft-notion. Their oranges are naturally good and 

require 
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require no artificial means of improvement, but the European 
fruits, as apples, pears, plums, peaches and apricots are of indiffer- 
ent quality. They have acommon methodof propagating feveral 
kinds of {fruit-trees, which of late years has been practifed with 
fuccefs in Bengal. ‘The method is fimply this: they ftrip a ring 
of bark, about an inch in width, from a bearing branch, fur- 
round the place with a ball of fat earth or loam bound faft to 
the branch with a piece of matting; over this they fufpend a pot 
or horn with water having a {mall hole in the bottom juft fuf- 
ficient to let the water drop, in order to keep the earth conftant- 
ly moift ; the branch throws new roots into the earth juft above 
the place where the ring was ftripped off; the operation is per- 
formed in the fpring, and the branch is fawn-off and put into 
the ground at the fall of the leaf; the following year it bears 
fruit. They have no method of forcing vegetables by artificial 
heat, or by excluding the cold air and admitting, at the fame 
time, the rays of the fun through glafs. Their chief merit con- 
fifts in preparing the foil, working it inceflantly, and keeping it 
free of weeds. 


Upon the whole, if I might venture to offer an opinion with 
refpect to the merit of the Chinefe as agriculturifts, I fhould not — 
hefitate to fay that, let as much ground be given to one of their 
peafants as he and his family can work with the fpade, and he 
will turn that piece of ground to more advantage, and produce 
from it more fuftenance for the ufe of man, than any European 
whatfoever would be able to do; but, let fifty or one hundred 
acres of the beft land in China be given toa farmer, at a mean 
rent, fo far from making out of it the value of three rents, on 
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which our farmers ufually calculate, he would fcarcely be able 


to fupport his family, after paying the SRREACE of labour that 
would be required to work the farm. 


In fa&t there are no great farms in China. The inhabitants enjoy 
every advantage which may be fuppofed to arife from the lands 
being pretty equally divided among them, an advantage: of 
“which the effects might probably anfwer the expetations of 
thofe who lean towards fuch a.fyftem, were they not counter- 
acted by circumftances that are not lefs prejudicial, perhaps, to 
the benefit of the public, than monopolizing farmers are by fuch 
perfons fuppofed to bein our own country. One of the circum- 
ftances I allude to is the common praCtice, in almoft every part 
of the country, of affembling together in towns and. villages, 
between which very frequently the intermediate fpace of ground 
has not a fingle habitation upon it; and the reafon affigned for 
this cuftom is the dread of the bands of robbers that in- 
feft the weak and unprotected parts of the country. The con- 
fequence of fuch a fyftem is, that although the lands adjoining 
the villages be kept in the higheft ftate of cultivation, yet thofe 
at a diftance are fuffered to remain almoft ufelefs; for having 
no beafts of burden, it would be an endlefs tafk of human la- 
bour to bear the manure that would be required, for feveral 
miles, upon the ground, and its produce from thence back again 
to the village. That fuch robbers do exift who, in formidable 
gangs, plunder the peafantry, is very certain: She-foo-pao was 
watching his grain to prevent its being ftolen, when he had the 
misfortune of fhooting his relation, who had alfo gone out for 


the fame purpofe. ‘They are fometimes indeed fo numerous, a8 
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to threaten their moft populous cities. The frequency of fuch 
robberies and the alarm they occafion to the inhabitants are 
neither favourable to the high notions that have been entertained 
of the Chinefe government, nor of the morals of the people, 
Another, and perhaps the chief, difadvantage arifing from landed 
property being pretty equally divided, will be noticed in {peak- 
ing of the population and the frequent famines. 


The province of Kiang-nan extends from about 31° to. 342” 
of northern latitude; and the mean tempesature, according to 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, from the 30th of Odtober to the 
oth of November, was 54° at fun-rife and 66° at noon; the 
{ky uniformly clear. - : 


The province of Iche-kiang abounds in lakes and is inter- 
feéted with rivers and canals like Kiarig-nan; but the produce, 
except that of a little rice, is very different, confifting princi- 
pally of filk. For feeding the worms that afford this article, 
all the fertile and beautiful vallies between the mountains, as 
well as the plains, are covered with plantations of the mulberry- 
tree. The {mall houfes, in which the worms are reared, are 
placed generally in the centre of each plantation; in order that 
they may be removed as far as poflible from any kind of noife; 
experience having taught them, that a fudden fhout, or the 
bark of a dog, is deftruGive of the young worme. A whole 
brood has fometimes perifhed by a thunder ftorm. The greateft 
attention is, therefore, neceflary; and, accordingly, they are 
watched night and day. In fine weather, the young worme 
are expofed to the fun, upon a kind of thin open gauze ftretched 
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in wooden frames; and at night they are replaced in the 
plantation houfes. The trees are pruned from.time to time, 
in order to caufe a greater quantity and a conftant fucceffion 
of young leaves. The inhabitants of this province, efpecially 
in the cities, are almoft univerfally clothed in filks; this rule 
among the Chinefe of confuming, as much as poffible, the pro- 
ducts of their own country, and receiving as little as they can 
‘avoid from foreign nations, extends even to the provinces; a 
practice arifing out of the little refpect that, in China, as in an- 
cient Rome, is paid to thofe concerned in trade and mer- 
chandize. 


Befides filk Zche-kiang produces camphor, tallow from the 
Croton, a confiderable quantity of tea, oranges, and almoft all 
the fruits that are peculiar to the country. Every part of the 
province appeared to be in the higheft ftate of cultivation and. 
the population to be immenfe. Both the raw and manufac- 
tured filks, nankins and other cotton cloths, were fold. at fuch 
low prices in the capital of this province, that it is difficult to 
conceive how the growers or the manufacturers contrived to 
gain a livelihood by their labour. But of all others, I am the 
moft aftonifhed at the fmall returns that muft neceflarily be 
made to the cultivators of the tea plant. The preparations of 
fome of the finer kinds of this article are faid to require that 
every leaf fhould be rolled fingly by the hand; particularly fuch 
as are exported to the European markets. Befides this, there 
are many: procefies, fuch.as fteeping, drying, turning, and pack- 
ing, after. it has been plucked off the thrub leaf by leaf. Yet 
the firft coft in the tea provinces cannot be more than from four- 
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pence to two fhillings a pound, when it is confidered that the 
ordinary teas ftand the Eaft India Company in no more than 
eight-pence a pound; and the very beft only two hhillings 
and eight-pence*. Nothing can mere clearly point out the 
patient and unremitting labour of the Chinefe, than the 
preparation of this plant for the market. It is a curious cir- 
cumftance that a body of merchants in England fhould furnith 
employment, as might eafily be made appear, to more than a 
million fubjeéts of a nation that affects to defpife merchants, 
and throws every obftacle in the way of commercial inter- 
courfe. 


The mean temperature of Tche-kiang, in the middle of No- 
vember, was from fifty-fix degrees at funrife, to fixty-two de- 
grees at noon, The extent from Noith to South is between 
the parallels of twenty-eight and thirty-four and a half degrees 
of northern latitude. 


‘Fhe northern part of Kiang-/ee contains the great Po-yang 
lake, and thofe extenfive fwamps and morafles that furround. 
it, and which, as I have already obferved, may be confidered as 
the fink of China, The middle and fouthern parts are moun- 
tainous. The chief produce is fugar and oil from the Camellia 
Sefanqua In this province are the principal manufadtories of 
porcelain, whofe qualities, as I have in a former chapter ob- 


* The Eaft India Company pays from thirteen to fixty tales per pecul for their 
teas; fome tea of a higher price is purchafed by individuals, but feldom or ever by 
the Company. A tale is fix hillings.and eight.pence, and.a pecul is one hundred 
and thirty-three pounds and one third. 


ferved, 
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ferved, depend more on the care beftowed in the preparation 
and in the feleGion of the materials, than in any fecret art 
poffefled by them. There are alfo, in this province, large 
manufactories of coarfe earthen ware, of tiles, and bricks. 


The extent of KXiang-fee is from twenty-eight to thirty 
degrees, and the temperature, in November, was the fame as 
that of the neighbouring province of Tche-kiang. 


I have now to mention a fubjeét on which much has already 
been written by various authors, but without the fuccefs of 
having carried convition into the minds of their readers, that 
the things which they offered as facts were either true or pof- 
fible; I allude to the populoufnefs of this extenfive empire. 
That none of the ftatements hitherto publifhed are ftri@ly true, 
I am free to admit, but that the higheft degree of populoufnefs 
that has yet been affigned may be poffible, and even probable, 
I am equally ready to contend. At the fame time, I acknowledge 
that, prepared as we were, from all that we had feen and heard 
and read on the fubje@, for fomething very extraordinary ; 
yet when the following ftatement was delivered, at the requeft 
of the Embaffador, by Chon-ta-gin, as the abftradt of a cenfus 
that had been taken the preceding year, the amount appeared 
fo enormous as to furpafs credibility. But as we had always 
found this officer a plain, unaffeéted, and honeft man, who on 
no occafion had attempted to deceive or impofe on us, we could 
not confiftently confider it in any other light than as a document 


drawn up from authentic materials; its inaccuracy, however, - 
was 
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was obvious at a fingle glance, from the feveral fums being given 
inround millions. I have added to the table the extent of the 
provinces, the number of people on a fquare mile, and the 
value of the furplus taxes remitted to Pekin in the year 1792, 
as mentioned in the feventh chapter. 











No. 
Provinces. Population. | Square Miles. | each h uae ereles eat ie: 
Pe-tche-lee 38,000,000 58,949 | 644 
Kiang-nan 32,000,000 92,961 | 344 
Kiang. {ee 19,000,000 72,176 263 
Tche-kiang 2 1,000,000 39,150 536 3,810,000 
Fo-kien 7 15,000,000 53,480 | 280 12779000 
ou-pee | 14,000,000 1,310,000 
Houquang j Hov-nan pipes: 144977° aeecsce 
Ho-nan 25,000,000 3,213,000 
Shan-tung 24,000,000 3,600,000 
Shan-fee 27,000,000 3782,000 
Shen-fee one 18,000,000 i 1,700,000 
Kan-foo § province 12,000,000 340,000 
Se-tchuen ‘ 27,000,000 670,000 
Quang-tung 21,000,000 1,340,000 
Quang-fee 10,000,000 500,000 
Yu-nan 850050. © 210,000 
Koei-tchoo 91000,000 








Totals 





® The meafurement annexed to each of the fifteen ancient provinces was taken 
from the maps that were conftruéted by a very laborious and, as far as we had an 
opportunity of comparing them with the country, a very accurate furvey, which 
employed the Jefuits ten years. Ido not pretend to fay that the areas, as E have 
given them in the table, are mathematically corre&, but the dimenfions were taken 
with as much care as was deemed neceflary for the purpofe, from maps drawn on 
a large fcale, of which a very beautiful manufcript copy is now in his Majefty’s li- 
brary at Buckingham-houfe, made by aChinefe, having all the names written in 
Chinefe and Tartar charaéters. 


‘Confidering 
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Confidering then the whole furface of the Chinefe dominions 
within the great wall to contain 1,297,999 fquare miles, or 
830,719,360 Englifh acres, and the population to amount to 
33,3,000,000, every fquare mile will be found to contain two 
hundred and fitty-fix perfons, and every individual might 
poffefs two acres and a half of land. Great Britain is fuppofed 
to average about one hundred and twenty perfons on one {quare 
mile, and that to each inhabitant there might be affigned a 
portion of five acres, or to each family five-and-twenty acres. 
The population of China, therefore, is to that of Great Britain 
as 256 to 120, or in a proportion fomewhat greater than two 
to one; and the quantity of land that each individual in Great 
Britain might poffefs is juft twice as much as could he allowed 
to each individual of China. We have only then to enquire if 
Britain, under the fame circumftances as China, be capable of 
fupporting twice its prefent population, or which is the fame 
thing, if twelve and an half acres of land be fufficient for the 
maintenance of a family. of five perfons? Two acres of choice 
land fown with wheat, under good tillage, may be reckoned to 
average, after deducting the feed, 60 bufhels or 3600 pounds, 
which every baker knows would yield 5400 pounds of bread, or 
three pounds a-day to every member of the family for the whole 
year. Half an acre is a great allowance for a kitchen-garden 
and potatoe bed. There would ftill remain ten acres, which 
muft be very bad land if, befides paying the rent and taxes, it 
did not keep three or four cows; and an induftrious and mana- 
ging family would find no difficulty in rearing as many pigs and 
as much poultry as would be neceflary for home confumption, 

and 
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and for the purchafe of clothing and other indifpenfable 
neceffaries, if ‘then ‘the country ‘was pretty equally par- 
titioned ‘out \in this manner ?'if the land was applied fole- 
ly to produce food for man; if no«horfes nor fuperfluous 
animals were kept for pleafure, -and few only for labour; if 
the country was not drained of its beft ‘hands in foreign trade 
and is targe manufactories ; if the carriage of goods for exchang- 
ing with other goods was performed by canals and ‘rivers and 
lakes, all abounding with fith ; if the catching of thefe fith gave 
employtirent to a very conifiderable portion of the inhabitants ; - 
if the bulk of the people were fatisfied to abftain almoft wholly 
from animal food, except fuch as is moft eafily procured, that 
of pigs and ducks and fith; if only a very {mall part of the 
grain raifed was empléyed ‘in the diftilleries, but ‘was ufed as 
the ftaff of life for man; and {F this grain was of fuch a na- 
ture as to yreld twiée, and even three times, the produce that 
wheat will give on the fame {pace of ground ; Sf moreover, the 
climate was fo favourable.as to allow two fuch crops every year— 
if, under all thefe circumftances, twelve and a half acres of 
land would ‘fot ‘fapport a family of five perfor ; ; the fault 
could only be afcribed to idlenefs or bad management. 


Let us then, for a moment, sonkder that. thefe or Guitar a: | 
vantages operate in China; that every product of the ground is 
appropriated folely for the food and. clothing. of Sane that a 
fingle acre. of Jand, town: with rice, will-yield at emg “quan. 
tity for the confumption of: five people: for a whole. ear, allow- 
ing to each. perfon two pounds a-day, provided the: returns of 
his crop are from twenty to twenty-five for oue;:which are vons’ 
fidered as extremely moderate, being frequently more than 

45 twice 
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twice this quantity ; that in. the fouthern provinces two crops 
of rice are produced in the year, one acre of which I am well 
affured, with proper culture, wilbafford a fupply of that grain even 
for ten perfons, and that.an acre of cotton will clothe two or 
three hundred perfona, we may juftly infer that, inftead of 
twelve acres.to each family, half that quantity would appear to 
_ be more than neceflary ; and fafely conclude, that there is no 
want of land to fupport the aflumed population of three hun- 
dred and thirty-three millions.. This being the cafe, the popu- 
lation is not yet arrived at a level with the means which the 
country affords of {ubfiftence. 


_ There is, perhaps, no country where the condition of the pea- 
fantry may more jufily be compared with thofe of China than 
Ireland. This ifland, according to the lateft furvey, contains 
about 17,000,000 Englith acres, 730,000 houfes amd 3,500,000 
fouls; fo that, as in Great Britain, each individual averages 
very sani five acres and every family five-and-twenty. An 
Jrith cottager holds feldom more than an Irith acre of land, or 
one and three-quarters Englith nearly, in cultivation, with 
a cow’s grafs, for which he pays a rent from two to five 
pounds. Thofe on Lord Macartney’s eftate at Lifflanore have 
their acre, which they cultivate in divifions with oats, potatoes, 
kale, and a little flax ; with this they have befides the full paf- 
turage of a.cow all. the year upon a large watte, not overftocked, 
and. .a comfortable cabin to inhabit, for which each pays the 
rent of three pounds. The cottager works perhaps three days in 
the week, at nine-pence s-day; if, inftead of which, he hada 
fecond acre to cultivate, he would aoe more benefit from its 


produce 
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produce than from fhe produ& of his three days’ labour per 
week; that isto fay, provided he would expend the fame la- 
bour in its tillage. Thus then, fuppofing only half of Ireland 
in a ftate of cultivation and the other half pafturage, it would 
fupport a population more than three times that which it now 
contains; and as a century agoit had no more than a million of 
people, fo within the prefent century, under favourable circum- 
ftances, it may increafe to ten millions. And it is not unworthy of 
remark, that this great increafe of population in Ireland has taken 
place fitive the introdu€tion of the si which gives a never- 


failing crop. 


I am aware that fuch is not the common opinion which prevails 
in this country, neither with regard to Ireland nor China; on the 
contrary, the latter ié generally fuppofed to be overftocked with 
people; that the land is infufficient for their maintenance, and 
that the cities ftand fo thick one after the other, efpecially along 
the grand navigation between Pekin and Canton, that they al- 
moft occupy the whole furface. I fhould not, however, have 
expected to meet with an obfervation to this effet from the 
very learned commentator on the voyage of Nearchus, founded 
on no better authority than the crude notes of one acas An- 
derfon, a livery fervant of Lord Macartney, vamped up bya 
London bookfeller as a fpeculation that could not fail, fo greatly 
excited was public curiofity ‘at the retura of the ‘Embatly. I 
would not be thought to difparage the authority on‘account of 
its being that of a livery fervant; on thie: contraty, the notes of 
the meaneft and dulleft. perfon, ona country fo little travelled’ 


over, woold ‘be deferving attention before they came intd the’ 
| «ABD hands 
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hands of a book-dreffer; but whiat dependence can be placed on 
the information of an author who ftates.as a fact, that he faw. tea 
and rice growing on the banks of the Pei-bo, between the thir 
ty-ninth and fortieth parallels of latitude,ytwo articles of the cul- 
ture of which, in the whole province of Pe-tche-ie, they know.n0 
more than we do in England; and who ignorantly and imper- 
tinently talks of the fhocking ideas the Chinefe entertained of 
Englith cruelty, on feeing one of the guard receive a few lathes, 
when, not only the common foldiers, but the officers of this na- 
tion are flogged moft feverely with the bamboo on every flight 
occafion. If Doétor Vincent, from reading this book, was 
really perfuaded that the cities of China were fo large and fo 
numerous, that they left not grouad enough to fubfift the inha- 
bitants, I could with to recall his attention for a few moments to 
this fubject, as opinions fan@ioned by fuch high authority, 
whether right or wrong, .are fure,.in fome degree, to bias the 
public-mind. We -have feea that if China be allowed to contain 
three hundred and thirty-three millions of people, the propor- 
tion of its population is only juft double that of Great Britain. 
Now if Londen and Liverpool and Birmingham and Glafgow, 
and all the cities, towns, villages, gentlemen’s villas, farm-houfes 
and cottages in this iland were. doubled, I fee no great .incon- 
venience, likely. to arife from fuch duplication. The unproduc- 
tive land, in the thape of gentlemen’s parks and pleafure grounds, 
would, I prefume, be much more than fufficient to counterbalance 
the quantity occupied by the new eredtions; and the waftes 
and commons would perhaps be more than enough to allow 
even 3 fecond duplication. . But the. population of an Bagi 
city is.not to be compared with, or confidered as fimilar to, the 

I | | populouf- 


° 
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populoufnefs of a Chinefe city, as will be obvious by confider- 
ing the two capitals of thefé two empires. | Pekin, according to 
a meafurement fuppofed to be taken with great accuracy, occu- 
pies a {pace of about fourteen {quare miles. London, with its 
fuburbs, when reduced to a fquare, is faid to comprehend about 
nine {quare miles. The houfes of Pekin rarely. exceed a fingle 
fiory; thofe of London are feldom Jefe than four; yet both 
the Chinefe and the miffionaries who are fettled in this capital 
agree that Pekin contains three millions of people; while Lon- 
don is barely allowed to have one million. The reafon of this 
difference is, that moft of the crofs ftreets of a Chinefe city are 
very narrow, and the alleys branching from them fo confined, 

that a perfon may place one hand on one fide and the other on 
the other fide as he walks along *; that the houfes in general 
are very fmall, and that each houfe contains fix, eight, or ten 
perfons, fometimes twice the number. . If, therefore, fourteen 
fquare miles of buildings in China contain three millions of 
inhabitants, and nine fquare miles of: buildings in England one 
miflion, the population of a city in China will be to that of a 
city in England as twenty-feven to fourteen, or very -nearly 
as two to one; and the former, with a proportion of inhabi- 
tants double to that of the fatte?, ‘will only have the fanic 
proportion of buildings; fo that there ie no tieceffity Of ‘their 
being fo clofely crowded together, or of titeie:’ “oeeupytng 
great a portion of land, ae to-interfere’ with: - puaneley: 

a for the epee of the people. cate a 





” site fireets in the, fabvashe pnp called el 
oly, which is fo pArKOW that every. geatleman in the Gompany’s fervice, KES not 


find it quite con¥enient to pats. 


I have 
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I have been thus particular, in order to fet in ite true light 
a {ubjeét that has been much agitated and generally difbelieved. 
The fum total of three hundred and thirty-three millions is fo 
enormous, that in its aggregate form it aftonifhes the mind and 
taggers credibility; yet we find no difficulty in conceiving 
that a fingle fquare mile in China may contain two hundred 
and fifty-fix perfons, efpecially when we call to our recollec- 
tion the United Provinces of Holland, which have been calcu- 
lated to contain two hundred andfeventy inhabitants on a {quare 
mile. And the United Provinces have enjoyed few -of the 
advantages favourable to population, of which China, for ages 
paft, has been in the uninterrupted poffeffion. 


The materials for the ftatement given by Father Amiot of 
the population of China appear to have been colle&ed with 
care. The number of fouls in 1760, according to this ftate- 
mentwas = ee . 196,837,977 

In 1761 - oe - . 198,214,553 


Annual increalé — + .1,376,576, 


This ftatement muft ‘iaaik be incorre&, from the circum- 
ftance of fome millions of people being excluded who have no 
fixed habitation, but are conftantly changing their pofition on: 
the inland navigations:of the empire, as well as all the iflanders. 
of tht Archipelago of Cés-/an and: of Formofa. Without, 
however, taking thefe into confideration, and by fuppofing the 
number oF fouls ‘in 1761, to ‘amount to 198,214,553, there 


ought to have been, in the year 1793, by allowing a progref- 
five 
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five increate, according to a moderate calculation in political 
athe at leaft 280,000,000 fouls, 


Whether this great empire, the firft in rank both in extent 
and population, may or may not atually contain 333 millions 
of fouls, isa point that Europeans are not likely ever to afcer-. 
tain, That it is capable of fubfifting this and a much greater 
population has, I think, been fufficiently proved. I know it is 
a common argument with thofe who are not willing to admit 
the fac, that although cities and towns and fhipping may 
be crowded together in an aftonifhing manner, on and 
near the grand route between the capital and Canton, yet that 
the interior parts of the country are almoft deferted. By fome 
of our party going.to Chu-/an, we had occafton to fee parts of 
the country remote from the common. road, and fuch parts 
happened to be by far the moft populous in the whole journey. 
But independent of the {mall portion of, country feen by us, 
the weftern provinces, which are moft diftant from the grand 
navigation, are confidered as the granaries of the empire; and 
the. cultivation of. much. grain, where few cattle and lefs ma- 
chinery are ufed, neceflarily implies a correfponding population. 
Thus we fee from. the. above table, that the furplus ee, of 
the land remitted to Pekin from the Provinces of 


Ox. filver.. 
. remote from the ged er # a : 
Shen- fee navigation, were - , 040,000 ae 
Whitt thofe of 


Shan-tu 
ae 3,820, 


_ Pe-tche-lee _ = sheg and ns inn any _ 
nen: 


chiefly 
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chiefly in rice, wheat, and Arete There are n9 epee there... 


There are others again who are perfuaded of the population 
being fo enormous, that the country is wholly inadequate ‘to 
{upply the means of fubfiftence; and that famines are abfo- 
lutely neceflary to keep down the former to the level of the 
“latter. The loofe apd general way in which the accounts of 
the miffionaries are drawn up certainly leave fuch an impref- 
fion; but as I have endeavoured to fhew that fuch is far from 
being the cafe, it may be expedted I fhould alfo attempt to 
explain the frequency of thofe difaftrous famines which occa- 
fionally commit fuch terrible havock in this country. I am of 
opinion then, that three principal reafons may be affigned for 
them. Firft, the equal divifion of the land: Secondly, the 
mode of cultivation: and Thirdly, the nature of the pro- 
dads. 


If, in the firft chek aaeien on it in his option to 
rent as much laad as will fupport his family with food and 
clothing, be will have no occaflon to go to market for the firft 
neceffities ; and fuch being generally the cafe in China, thofe 
firft neceffities find no market, except in the large cities. When 
the peafant has brought under tillage of grain as much land as 
may be fofficient for the confumption of his‘own family, and 
the n écefl 'y forphus for the landlord, be looks no further; and 
all his neighbours having done the fame, the firft neceffities are, 
in fad, | plaleable articles, except in fo far as regards. the .de~ 
mands of lange cites, which are by no means fo clefe upon 


' one 
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one another as has been imagined. A furplus of grain is like- 
wife lefs calculated to exchange for fuperfluities or luxuries 
than many other articles of produce. This being the cafe, if, 
by any accident, a failure of the crops fhould be general in 
a province, it has no relief to expect from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, nor any fupplies from foreign countries. In China there 
are no great farmers who ftore their grain to throw into the 
market in feafons of fcarcity. In fuch feafons the only refource 
is that of the government opening its magazines, and reftoring 
to the people that portion of their crop which it had demanded 


from them as the price of its prote€tion, And. this being . 


originally only a tenth part, out of which the monthly fub- 
fiftence of every officer and foldier had already been deducted, 
the remainder is feldom adequate to the wants of the people. 
InfurreGion and rebellion enfue, and thofe. who may efcape 
the devouring fcourge of famine, in all probability, fall by the 
fword. In fuch feafons a whole province is fometimes half 
depopulated; wretched parents are reduced, by imperious want, 
to fell or deftroy their offspring, and children to put an end, 
by violence, to the fufferings of their aged and infirm parents. 
Thus, the equal divifion of land, ‘fo favourable to population in 
feafons of plenty, is juft the reverfe when the — of a 


famine falls upon the people. | 


In the fecond place, a fearcity may be owing to: the mode 


me 


of cultivation. When I mention that two-thirds of the {mall | 
quantity of land under tillage is cultivated with the fpade or the — 


hoe, or otherwife by manual labour, without the aid of draught 


4F. cattle 
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cattle or fkilful machinery, it’ will readily be conceived how 
very {mall a portion each family will be likely to employ every 
year; certainly not one-third part of his average allowance. 


The third caufe of famines may be owing to the nature of 
the products, particularly to that of rice. This grain, the ftaff 
of life in China, though it yields abundant returns in favourable 
feafons, is more liable to fail than moft others. A drought in 
its early ftages withers it on the ground; and an inundation, 
when nearly ripe, is equally deftructive. The birds and the 
locufts, more numerous inthis country than an European can 
well conceive, infefté¢ store than any other kind of grain. In 
the northern provinces, where wheat, millet and pulfe are 
cultivated, famines more rarely happen; and I am perfuaded 
that if potatoes gaimd Guinea corn (Zea-Mays) were once 
adopted as the common vegetable food of the people, thofe 
direful famines that produce fuch general mifery would entirely 
ceafe, and the encreafe of population be as rapid as that of Ire- 
land. . This root.in the northern provinces, and this grain in 
the middle and fouthern ones, would never fail them. An 
acre of potatoes would yield more food than an acre of rice, 
and twice the nonrithment. Rice is the pooreft of all grain, if we 
may judge from the flender and delicate forms of all the people 
who ufe it as the chief article of their daihenance’ and potatoes 
are juft the contrary 7 | 


* The gees advantage of a poke. crop, as I before obferved, i is the certainty 
of its fuccefs.. Were a general failure of this root to take place, as fometimes hap- 
_ pens to crops'bf rive, ‘Ireland, in its prefent fate, wonld experience all the horrors 
that attend a famine in fome of the proviaces of China. 

| As 
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As Dr. Adam Smith obferves, “ The chairmen, porters, and 
coal-heavers in London, and thofe unfortunate women who 
live by proftitution, the ftrongeft men and the moft beau- 
tiful women perhaps in the Britifh dominions, are faid to be, 
the greater part of them, from the loweft rank of the people 
in Ireland, who are generally fed with this root; no food 
can afford a more decifive proof of its nourifhing quality, 
or of its being peculiarly fuitable to the health of the human 
conftitution.” . The Guineascorn requires little or no atten- 
tion after the feed is dropped into the ground; and its leaves 
and juicy ftems are not more nourifbing for cattle than its pro- 
lific heads are for the fuftenance of mang... . 
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Various caufes have contributed to the populoufnefs. of 
China. Since the Tartar conqueft it may-tie -faid to have en- 
joyed a profound peace; for in the different wars and tkire 
mifhes that have taken place with the neighbouring nations on 
the fide of India, and with the Ruffians on the confines of 
Siberia, a few Tartar foldiers only have been employed. The 
Chinefe army is parcelled out as guards for the towns, cities, 
and villages; and ftationed at the numberlefs pofts on the roads 
and canals. Being feldom relieved from the feveral guards, 
they all marry and have families, A certain portion of land is 
allotted for their ufe, which they have fufficient time to culti- — 
vate. As the nation has little foreign commerce there are few 
feamen; fuch as belong to the inland navigations are moftly 
married. Although there be no direct penalty levied againit 
fuch as remain batchelors, as was the cafe among the Romans 

AF 2 | when 
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when they wifhed to repair the defolation that their civil wars 
had occafioned, yet public opinion confiders celibacy as dif- 
graceful, and a fort of infamy is attached to a man who con- 
tinues unmarried beyond a certain time-of life. And although 
in China the public law be not eftablifhed of the Jus trium 
liberorum, by which every Roman citizen having three children 
. was entitled to certain privileges and immunities, yet every 
male child may be provided for, and receive a ftipend from the 
moment of his birth, by his name being enrolled on the mili- 
tary lift. By the equal divifion of the ‘country into {mall farms, 
every peafant has the meats. of bringing up his family, if 
drought and inundatigg: fr not fruftrate his labour; and the 
purfuits of agriculture a1 are more favourable to health, and con- 
fequently to population, than mechanical employments in 
crowded cities, an@ large manufaétories, where thofe who are 
doomed to toil are more liable to become the victims of difeafe 
and debauchery, than fuch as are expofed to the free and open 
air, and to active and wholefome labour. In China there 
are few of fuch manufadturing cities. No great capitals are 
here employed in any one branch of the arts. In general 
each labours for himfelf in his own profeffion. From the 
general poverty that prevails among the lower orders of people, 
the vice of drunkennefs is little practifed among them. The 
multitude, from neceflity, are temperate in their diet to the 
laft degree. ‘The climate is moderate: and, except in the 
northern provinces where the cold is fevere, remarkably uniform, 
not liable. to thofe fudden and great changes in temperature, 
which the human conftitution is ies able to refift, than the 

extremes 
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extremes of heat or cold when fteady and invariable, and from 
which the inconveniencies are perhaps nowhere fo feverely 
felt as on our own ifland. Except the fmall-pox and con- 
tagious difeafes that occafionally break out in their confined 
and crowded cities, they are liable to few epidemical diforders, 
The ftill and inanimate kind of life which is led by the wo- 
men, at the fame time that it is fuppofed to render them 
prolific, preferves them from accidents that might caufe 
untimely births, Every woman fuckles and nurfes her own 
child. 


The operation of thefe and other’ ‘favourable caufes that 
micht be affigned, in a country’. that has exifted under the 
fame form of government, and preferved the fame laws and 
cuftoms for fo many ages, mutft neceflarily Nave created an ex~ 
cefs of population unknown in moft other parts of the world, 
where the ravages of war, feveral times repeated in the courfe 
of a century, or internal commotions, or peftilential difeafe, or 
the effects of overgrown wealth, fometimes {weep away one 
half of a nation within the ufual period allotted to the life of 


man. 


“ What a grand and curious fpectacle,” as Sir George Staun- 
ton obferves, “ is here exhibited to the mind of fo large a pro- 
“ portion of the whole human race, conneéted together i in one 
“ preat fyftem of polity, fubmitting quietly and through fo 
* confiderable an extent of country to one great fovereign ; ; and 
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uniform in their laws, their manners, and their language; but 
“ differing effentially in each of thefe refpects from every other 
* portion of mankind; and neither defirous of communicating 
“ with, nor forming any defigns againft, the reft of the world.” 
How ftrong an inftance does China afford of the truth of the 
obfervation, that men are more eafily governed by opinion than 
by power. 
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CHAP. X. 


Journey through the Province of Canton.—Situation of Fo- 
reigners trading to this Port.—-Conclufion. 


Vifthle Change in the Charaéter of the People——Rugged Mountains. —Collicries.— 
Temple in a Cavern. — Stone Quarries. —Various Plants for Ufe and Ornament.— 
Arrive at Canton —Expence of the Embaffy to the Chinefe Government.—To the 
Britifb Nation. —Natare and Inconveniences of the Trade to CantonmmThe Armenian 
and bis Pearl.—Impofitions of the Officers of Governwsent inflanced—Principal 
Caujfe of them is the Ignorance of the Language. — Cafe of Chine/: trading to London. 
—A Chinefe killed by a Seaman of His Majefty's Ship Madras.—Delinquent faved 

from an ignominious Death, by a proper Mode of Communication with the Governe 
ment, —CoNCLUSION. | 


W E had no fooner paffed the fummit of the high mountain 
Me-lin, and entered the province of Quan-tung, or Canton, than 
a very fenfible difference was perceived 1 in the condug§ of the in- 
habitants. Hitherto the Embafly had met with the greateft re- 
{pect and civility from all claffes of the natives, ‘but now even 
the peafantry ran out of their houfes, as we paffed, and bawled 
after us Queitze-fan-quel, which, in their language, are opprobri- 
ous and contemptuous exprefli ons, fignifying foreign devils, 
imps 5 epithets that are beftowed by the ealightened Chinefe on 

all 
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allforcigners, It was obvious, that the haughty and infolent 
manner in which all: Europeans refiding at, or trading to, the 
port of Canton are treated, ‘had extended itfelf to the northern 
frontier of the province, but it had not croffed the mountain 
MMée-lin; the natives of Kiang-/ee being a quiet, civil, and inoffen- 
five people. In Quan-tung the farther we advanced, the more 
‘yude and infolent they became. A timely ‘rebuke, however, 
given to the governor of Nas-/beun-foo by Van-ta-¥4n, for apply- 
ing the above-mentioned opprdbrious epithets to the Britith 
Embafly, had a good effe& on the Canton officers, who were 
now to be our condudors through their province. 


This contempt of freigners is not confined to the upper ranks, 
or men in office, but pervades the very loweft ¢lafé who, whilft. 
they make no fcruple of entering into the fervice of foreign 
merchants refiding in the country, and accepting the moft me- 
nial employments under them, performing the duties of their 
feveral offices. with diligence, punctuality, and fidelity, affect, 
at the fame time, to defpife their employers, and. to confider 
them as placed, in the fcale of human beings, many degrees be- 
low them. Having one day obferved my Chinele fervant bu- 
fily employed i in drying a.quantity of tea-leaves, that had al- 
ready bees? ufed for breakfaft, and of which he had collected 
feveral pounds, I inquired what he meant to do with-them: 
he replied, to mix them with other tea and.fellthem. “ And 
“ ie that the way,” faid I,“ in which you cheat your owa 
“ countrymen?” “No,” ' replied he, “ my own countrymen: are . 
“ too wife to be fo eafily cheated, bist your's are tupid enough 
“ to let us ferve you fuch like tricks; and indeed,” continued he, 
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with the greateft /axs froid imaginable, “ any thing you get 
‘ from us is quite good enough for you.” Affecting to be an- 
gry with him, he faid, “* he meant for the fecond fort of Eu- 
“ plifhmen,” which is a diftin€tion they give to the Ame- 
ricans *, 


THe city of Nan-/beun-foo was pleafantly fituated on the high 
bank of the river Pei-kiang-ho. ‘The houfes appeared to be 
very old, the ftreets narrow, lafge tras of ground within the 
walls untuilt, others covered with ruins. While the barges 
were preparing to receive on board the baggage, we took up 
our lodgings in the public temple, that was dedicated to the 
memory of Confucius, being, at the dame time, the college 
where the ftudents are examined for their different degrees. It 
confifted of a long dark room, divided by two rows of red pile 
lars into a middle and two fide ailes, without furniture, paint- 
ings, ftatues, or ornaments of any kind, except a few paper 
lanterns fufpended between the pillars; the foor was of earth, 
and entirely broken up: to us it had more the appearance of.a 
large paflage or gang-way to fome manufactory, as a brewhoufe 
or iron foundery, than of the hall of Confucius. On each fide, 
and at the farther extremity, were feveral {mall apartments, in 
which we contrived to pafs the-night. 


The barges in which we now embarked were very {mall, 
owing to the fhallownefs of the river. The officers, affembled 


® In the Canton jargon, /econd chop Enghk/bmens and even this diftin@ion the Ame. 
ricans, I underfland, have nearly forfeited in the minds of the Chinefe. 
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number: of wooden dwellings that were floating on the river. 
Small huts, to the number of thirty or forty, were fometimes 
erected upon a fingle floating raft of fir baulks, lafhed together 
by the ends and the fides. On thefe rafts the people carry on 
their trade or occupation, particularly fuch as work in wood. 


Our conduétors directed the yachts to halt before a detached 
rock, rifing with a perpendicular front from the margin of the 
river to the height of feven huridred feet. In this front we ob- 
ferved acavern, before which was a terrace that had been cut 
out of the rock, acceflible by a flight of fteps from the river. 
Proceeding from the terrace into the cavity of the rock, we 
afcended another flight of ftairs, alfo cut out of folid ftone, 
which led into a very fpacious apartment. In the centre of 
this apartment fat the goddefs Poo-/2 upon a kind of altar, con- 
ftituting a part of the rock, and hewn into the fhape of the 
Lien-wha or Nelumbium. A {mall operiing, next the river, ad- 
mitted a “ dim religious light,” fuitable to the folemnity of 
the place, which we were told was a temple confecrated to Poo- 
fa, and a monaftery for the refidence of a few fuperannuated 
priefts. On the fmooth fides of the apartment was infcribed a 
multitude of Chinefe verfes, fome cut into the rock, and others 
painted upon it. ‘The lodgings of the priefts were {mall caves 
branching out of the large temple. A third flight of fteps led 
from this to a fecond ftory, which was alfo lighted by a fmall 
aperture in front, that was nearly choaked up by an immenfe 
ma(s of ftalectite that had been formed, and was ftill increafing, 
by the conftant oozing of water holding in folution calcare- 
ous matter, and fufpended from a projection of the upper part 
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of the rock. But the light was fufficient to difcover a gigantic 
image with a Saracen face, who “ grinn’d horrible a ghaftly 
* fmile.” On his head was a fort of crown; in one hand he 
held a naked fcymeter, and a firebrand in the other; but the 
hiftory of this coloffal divinity feemed to be imperfe@ly known, 
even to the votaries of Poo-/athemfelves. He had in all probabi- 
lity been a warrior in his day, the Thefeus or the Hercules of 
China. Thecave of the Cumzan Sibyl could not be better 
fuited for dealing out the myftérious decrees of fate to the fu- 
perftitious multitude, than that of the Quan-gin-fban, from 
whenct the oracle of future deftiny, in like manner, 


‘© Horrendas canit ambages, antroquexemugit, 
* Obfcuris vera involvens.” 


“« The wond’rous truths, involv’d in riddles, gave, 
‘* And furious bellow’d round the gloomy cave.”’ 


Lord Macartney.obferved that this fingular temple brought 
to his recolle@tion a Francifcan monaftery he had feen in Porty- 
gal, near Cape Roxent, ufually called the Cork Convent, “ which 
‘¢ is an excavation of confiderable extent under a hill, divided 
* into a great number of cells, and fitted up with a church, 
“ facrifty, refeCtory, and every requifite apartment for the ac- 
“* commodation of the miferable Cordeliers who burrow in it. 
* The infide is entirely lined with cork: the walls, the roofs, 
“* the floors, are covered with cork; the tables, feats, chairs, 
* beds, couches, the furniture of the chapel, the crucifixes, and 
‘© every other implement, are all made of cork.. The place was 
‘* certainly difmal and comfortlefs to a great degree, but it 
* wanted the gigantic form, the grim features, the terrific 
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“ afpeét which diftinguith the temple of Poo-/a, in the rock of 
© Quan-gin-fhan.” Difmal as this gloomy den appeared to be, 
where a few miferable beings had voluntarily chained them-’ 
felves toa rock, to be gnawed by the vultures of fuperftition 
and fanatici{m, it is ftill lefsfo than an apartment of the Fran- 
cifcan convent in Madeira, the walls of which are entirely co~ 
vered with human {fkulls, and the bones of legs and arms, 
placed alternately in horizontal rows. A dirty lamp fufpended 
from the ceiling, and conftantly attended by an old bald-headed 
friar of the order, to keep the feeble light juft glimmering in 
the focket, ferves to fhew indiftin@ly to ftrangers this difguft- 
ing memento mori. It would be difficult to determine which of 
the three were the mat ufelefg members of fociety, the monks 
of Poo, the monks of the Cork convent, or the monks of 
Golgotha. 


In feveral places among the wild and romantic mountains 
through which we were carried on this river, we noticed quar- 
ries of great extent, out of which huge ftones had been cut for 
fepulcliral monuments, for the arches of bridges, for archi- 
traves, for paving the ftreets, and for various other ufes. To ob- 
tain thefe large maffes, the faw is applied at the upper furface, and 
they work down vertically to the length required. Each 
ftone is fhaped and fafhioned to the fize that may be wanted, 
before it is removed from the parent rock, by which much 
difficulty is avoided and lefs power required in conveying it 
to its deftination. Rude misthapen blocks, requiring additional 
labour for their removal, are never detached from the rock in 
fuch a ftate. In this refpe& they are more provident than the 
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late Emprefs of Ruffia who, at an immenfe expence and with 
the aid of complicated machinery, caufed a block of ftene to 
‘be brought to her capital, to ferve as a pedeftal for the ftatue 
of the Czar Peter, where it was found expedient to reduce it to 
two-thirds of its original dimenfions. 


Between the city of Canton and the firft pagoda on the bank 
of the river, there is a continued feries of fimilar quarries, which 
appear not to have been worked for many years. The regular and 
formal manner in which the {tones have been cut away, exhibiting 
lengthened ftreets of houfes with quadrangular chambers, in the 
fides of which are fquare holes at equal diffances, as if intended 
for the reception of beams; the {moothnefs and perfect perpen- 
dicularity of the fides, and the number of detached pillars that 
are {cattered over the plain, would juftify a fimilar miftake to 
that or Mr. Addifon’s Doétor of one of the German univer- 
fities, whom he found at Chateau d’Un in France, carefully 
meafuring the free-ftone quarries at that place, which he had 
conceived to be the venerable remains of mate fubterranean palaces 
of great antiquity. 


Almoft all the mountains that occurred in our paflage through 
China were of primeval granite, fome few of fand-ftone, and 
the inferior hills were generally of lime-ftone, or coarfe grey 
marble. Except the Ladrone iflands on the fouth, and fome 
of the Cdw-fan iflands on the eaft, we obferved no appearances 
in the whole country of volcanic productions, The high 
mountains, indeed,- that form great continental chains. are 
feldom, if ever, of volcanic formation. The prefence of a 
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vaft volume of water feems to be indifpenfably neceffary to 
carry on this operation of nature and, accordingly, we find 
that volcanic mountains are generally clofe to the fea coaft, or 
entirely infulated. Thus, although a great part of the iflands 
on the coaft of China are volcanic, we met with no trace of 
fubterranean heat, either in volcanic products or thermal 
Yprings, on the whole continent. Yet earthquakes are {aid to 
have been frequently felt in atl the provinces, but flight and of 


fhort duration. 


About feven miles to the fouthward of the temple in the rock, 
the mountains abruptly ceafed, and we entered on a wide ex- 
tended plain which, to the fouthward and on each fide, was 
terminated only by the horizon. This fudden tranfition from 
barrennefs to fertility, from the fublime to the beautiful, from 
irregularity to uniformity, could not fail to pleafe, as all ftrong 
contrafts ufually do. The country was now ina high ftate of 
tillage ; the chief products were rice, fugar-canes, and to- 
bacco; and the river was fo much augmented by the tribu- 
tary ftreams of the mountains, which we had juft left behind, 
that it was nearly half a mile in width. Canals branched 
from its two banks in every direction. At the city of San- 
fowee foien, we obferved the current of the river receding, be- 
ing driven back by the flux of the tide. 


On the roth we halted before a village which was juft within 
fight of the fuburbs of Canton. Here the Embaflador. was 
mct by the Commiffioners of the Eaft India Company, whom 
the Chinefe had allowed to proceed thus far from the factory, 
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and to which place the fervants of the Company are occafion- 
ally permitted to make their parties of pleafure. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this village are extenfive garcens for the fupply 
of the city with vegetables. In fome we obferved nurferies for 
propagating the rare, the beautiful, the curious, or the ufeful 
plants of the country ; which are fent to Canton for fale. On 
this account we were not forry to be obliged to fpend the 
remainder of the day at this place. Among the choice plants 
we noticed the large Peowia before mentioned, white, red, and 
variegated ; the elegant Limodorum Tankervillia, and that fingu- 
lar plant the Epidendrum flos aeris, {fo called from its vegetating 
without the affiftance of earth or water; the Hybifcus mutabilis, 
the Abelmofchus, and other fpecies of this genus; the double 
variegated Camellia faponica; the great holly-hock; the fcar- 
let amaranthus and another fpecies of the fame genus, and a 
very elegant Celofia or cock’s comb; the Nerium Oleander, 
fometimes called the Ceylon rofe, and the Yu-lan, a {pecies of 
magnolia, the flowers of which appear before the leaves burft 
from the buds. Of the fcented plants the plumeria and a 
double flowering jafniine were the moft efteemed. We ob- 
ferved alfo in pots the Ocymum or {weet Bafil, Cloranthus incon- 
Jpicuus, called Chu-lan, whofe leaves-are fometimes mixed with 
thofe of tea to give them a peculiar flavour; the Olea /ragrans, 
or fweet fcented olive, faid alfo to be ufed for the fame pur- 
pofe; a {pecies of myrtle ; the much efteemed Ro/a Sinica; the 
Tuberofe ; the ftrong {cented Gardenia florida, improperly called 
the Cape Jafmine; the China pink and feveral others,’ to enu- 


-merate which would exceed the limits of this work. 
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Of fruits we noticed a variety of figs, and three f{pecies of 
mulberries; peaches and almonds; the znona or cuftard- 
apple; the Eugenia Fambos, or rofe-apple; the much-efteemed 
Lee-tchee or Sapindus-edulis; and the Kelreuteria, another {pe- 
cies of the fame genus; the 4verhboa Carambola, an excellent 
fruit for tarts; and the Ou-long-/hoo, the Sterculia platanifolia. 
*Befides thefe were abundance of oranges and bananas, 


As vegetables for the table, was a great variety of beans and 
calavances, among which was the Dolichos Soja or foy plant, 
and the folyffachios, with its large cluflers of beautiful fcarlet 
flowers; the Cytifus Cajan, whole feed yields the famous bean- 
milk, which it is the cuftom of the Emperor to offer to Em- 
baffadors on their prefentation; large mild radifhes, onions, 
parlick, Capfcum or Cayenne-pepper ; convolvulus batatas, or 
fweet potatoes; two {pecies of tobacco; Amomum, or ginger, in 
great quantities, the root of which they preferve in fyrup; 
Sinapis, or muftard, and the brafica orientalis, from which an oil 
is exprefled for the table. | 


Of plants that were ufeful in the arts, we obferved the Rbus 
Vernix, or varnifh-tree, and two other fpecies of the fame genus; 
Curcuma,ortusmeric ; Carthamus wled asa dye, and the polygonum 
Chineufe for the fame purpofe; the Rbapis Alabeliformis, the 
dried leaves of which are ufed for fans among the common 
people, and particularly by thofe who live in veflels; Cor- 
chorus whole bark, in India, is ufed as fax; but not, I believe, 
to any extent in China, the white nettle being here preferred. 

The 
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The only medicinal plants were the Rheum palmatum, Artemifia, 
and the Smilax or China root. 


To make our entré into Canton the more {plendid, a num- 
ber of fuperb barges were fent to meet us, carrying flags and 
{treamers and umbrellas and other infignia of office; and in fome 
were bands of mufic. About the middle of the day we arrived 
before the factories, which conftitute a line of buildings in the 
Furopean ftyle, extending along the left bank of the river, 
where the Embaflador was received by the Song-too, or Vice- 
roy, the Governor, the Ho-poo, or collector of the cuftoms, and 
all the principal officers of the government. From hence we 
were conducted to the oppofite fide of the river, where a tem- 
porary building of poles and mats had been prepared for the 
occafion ; within which was a {creen of yellow filk bearing the 
name of the Emperor in gilt characters. Before this fcreen 
the Viceroy and other officers performed the ufual proftrations, 
in token of gratitude to his imperial Majefty, for his having 
vouchfafed us a profperous journey. 


It is but doing juftice to the Chinefe government and to the 
individuals in its employ who had any concern in the affairs of 
the embafly, to obferve, that as far as regarded ourfelves, their 
conduét was uniformly marked by liberality, attention, and an 
earneft defire to pleafe. “Nor is there any vanity in faying that, 
after obferving us clofely in the courfe of a long journey and 
daily intercourfe, the officers of government gradually difmiffed 
the prejudices imbibed againft us, as foreigners, from their earlieft 
youth. Gained by our frank and open manners, and by little 


attentions, they feemed to fy with pleafure to our fociety a8 a 
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relief from the tedious formalities they were obliged to afflume 
in their official capacity. Van and Chox conftantly paffed the 
evenings in fome of our yachts. It is impoffible to fpeak of 
thofe two worthy men in terms equal to their defert. Kind, 
condefcending, unremitting in their attentions, they never be- 
trayed one moment of ill-humour from the time we entered 
~ China till they took their final leave at Canton, Thefe two men 
were capable of real attachments. They infifted on accom- 
panying the Embaffador on board the Lion, where they took 
their laft farewell. At parting they burft. into tears and 
fhewed the ftrongeft marks of fenfibility and concern. Their 
feelings quite overcame them,’ and they left the Lion for 
rowful and dejected. Early the following morning they fent 
on board twenty bafkets of fruit and vegetables, as a farewell 
token of their remembrance. We had the fatisfation to hear, 
that immediately on their arrival at, Pekin they both were pro- 
moted. Chou is at prefent in a high fituation at court, but Van, 
the: cheerful good-humoured Van, -has paid the debt of nature, 
having fallen honourably in the fervice of his country. On 
the condu& of Lee, our Chinefe interpreter, any praife that 
I could beftow would be far inadequate to his merit. Fully 
fenfible of his perilous fituation, he never at any one time 
fhrunk from his duty. At Macao he took an affe@ionate leave 
of his Englifh friends, with whom, though placed in one of 
the remoteft provinces of the empire, he fill contrives to cor- 
refpond. The Embaflador, Lord Macartney, has had feveral 
letters from him; the laft of which is of fo late a date as March 
1802; fo that his fenfibiliry has not been diminithed either by 
time or diftanice. 
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It is the cuftom of China to confider all Embaffadors as guefts 
of the Emperor, from the moment they enter any part of his 
dominions, until they are again entirely ou: of them. The in- 
convenience of this cuftom was feverely felt by us, as it pre- 
vented us from purchaling, in an open manner, many trifling 
articles that would have been acceptable. ‘The very confider- 
able expence, incurred by the court on this account, may be one 
reafon for prefcribing the limited time of forty days for all em- 
baffadors to remain at the capital. To meet the expences of 
the prefent Embafly, Van-ta-gin affured me, that they were fur- 
nifhed with an order to draw on the public treafuries of the 
different provinces through which we had to pafs, to the amount 
of five thoufand ounces of filver a-day, or about one thoufand 
fix hundred pounds fterling ; and that fifteen hundred ounces 
a-day had been iffued out of the treafury at Pekin for the fup- 
.port of the Embafly during its continuance there. Suppofing 
then thefe data to be corre&t, and I fee. no reafon for calling 
their authenticity in queftion, we may form an eftimate of the 
whole expence of this Embafly to the Chinefe government. 


From the 6th of Auguft (the day we entered 


the Pei-ho) to the 21ft (when we arrived in Oz. 

Pekin) inclufive - - 16 days, 80,000 
From the 22d Auguft to the 6th O€tober (in 

Pekin and in Gehol) - = 46 days, 69,000 
From the 7th O@ober to the 19th December 

(when we arrived at Canton) - 74. days, 370,000 


Total ounces of filver 519,006 
Or 
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Or one hundred and feventy-three thoufand pounds fterling ; 
_ three Chinefe ounces being equal to one pound fterling. 


It is hafdly poffible that this enormous fum of money could 
have been expended on account of the Embaffy, though I 
have no doubt of its having been iffued out of the Imperial 
‘treafury for that purpofe. One of the miffionaries informed 
me, in Pekin, that the Gazette of that capital contained an arti- 
cle ftating the liberality of thesEmperor towards the Englith 
Embaffador, in his having directed no lefs a fum than fifteen 
hundred ounces of filver to be applied for the daily expences of 
the Embaffy, while ftationary in the capital and at Gehol. The 
fame gentleman made an obfervation, that the great officers of 
government, as well as thofe who’had the good luck to be ap- 
pointed to manage the concerns 6f a foreign émbafly, conii- 
dered it as one of the beft wind-falls in the Emperor’s gift, the 
difference between the allowances and the aétual expenditure 
being equivalent to a Imtle fortune. 


Van-ta-gin, indeed, explained to us, that although the Impe- 
rial warrant was figned for thofe fums, yet that having a num- 
ber of offices to pafs through, in all of which it. diminifhed a 
little, the whole of it was not aCtually expended on the Em, 
bafly. He gave to the Embaffador an excellent illuftration ‘of 
the manner in which the Imperial bounty was fometimes. apr 
plied. An inundation had {wept away, the preceding winter, 
a whole village in the province of Shan-tung, fo fuddenly, that 
the inhabitant: could fave ngthing but their lives. The Em- 
peror having once lodged at the place immediately ordered 
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100,000 ounces of filver for their relief, out of which the firft ' 
officer of the treafury took 20,000, the fecond 10,000, the 
third 5,000, arid fo on, till at laft there retnained only 20,000 
for the poor fufferers. So that the boafted morality of China 
is pretty much the fame, when reduced to pratice, as that of 
other countries. 


The real expence, however, of the Britifh Embaffy, could 
not have been a trifle, when we confider what a vaft multitude 
of men, horfes, and veffels were conftantly employed on the 
occafion. Van-ta-gin aflured me, that there were feldom fewer 
than one thoufand men, and frequently many more, employed 
one way or other in its fervice; and I am perfuaded he did not 
intend to exaggerate. In the firft place, from the mouth of the 
Pei-bo to Tong-tchoo, we had. forty-one yachts or barges, each 
on an average, including boatmen, trackers, and foldiers, hav- 
ing on board fifteen men; this gives fix hundred and fifteen 
men to the boats only. Caterers running about the country to 
colle& provifions, boatmen to bring them to the feveral barges, 
the conducting officers, and their numerous retinue, are not 
included in this eftimate. From Zong-tchoo near three thoufand 
men were employed to carry the prefents and baggage, firft to 
Hung-ya-yuen, beyond Pekin, and then back again to the capi- 
tal, which took them three days. In our return from Tong- 
tchoo.to Hang-tchoo-foo, we had a fleet of thirty-veffels, with tea 
men at leaft and, for the greateft part of the journey, twenty 
additional: trackers to each veffel;. this gives nine hundred. 
people for the yachts alone. : ‘ 


From 
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From Hang-tchoo-footo Eu-/ban-/bien, and from Hang-tchoo-foo 
to Chu-fan, there might probably be employed about forty veffels, 
with twelve men to each, or four hundred and eighty in the 
whole. And, befides the people employed by the officers of 
government to purchafe provifions, numbers were ftationed in 
different parts of the rivers to contract the ftream, by raking 
‘together the pebbles where, otherwife, the water would have 
been too fhallow for the boats te pafs; and others to attend 
at all the fluices on the ao ‘to affift the veffels in getting 
through the fame. 


From Ichang-/banSbien to Eu-fban-/bien, overland, we had 
about forty horfes, and three or four hundred men to carry the 


baggage. 


From the Po-yang lake to Canton, we had generally about 
twenty-fix veffels with twenty men to each, including boatmen, 
foldiers, and trackers, which gives five hundred and twenty 
men for thefe alone. . 


The Embaffy confifted of near one hundred perfons, but as 
for the feveral officers and their numerous retinue of guards, at- 
tendants, and runners, I have not the leaft idea to what their 
numbers might amount; all of whom, being on extraordinary 
fervice, were fupportéd at the public expence. 


Viicibdiicaiaaais of theEmbafly to this country, including the 
prefents, did not exceed eighty thoufand pounds; an inconfiderable 
{um for fuch a nation as Great Britain on fuch an occafion, and 


not 
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not more than a fourth part of what has been generally ima- 
gined. 


Although the Britifh fa€tory was in every fenfe more com- 
fortable than the.moft fplendid palace that the country afforded, 
yet it was fo repugnant to the principles of the government for 
an Einbaffador to take up his abode in the fame dwelling with 

merchants, that it was thought expedient to indulge their no- 
tions in this refpect, and to accept a large houfe in the midft of 
a garden, on the oppofite fide of the’river, which was fitted up and 
furnifhed with beds in the European manner, with glazed fath win- 
dows, and with fire grates fuitable for burning coals. On our arri- 
val here we found a company of comedians hard’ at work, in the 
middle of a piece, which it feemed had begun at fun-rife ; but their 
fqualling and their fhrill and harfh mufic were fo dreadful, that 
they were prevailed upon, with difficulty, to break off during din- 
ner, which was ferved up in a viranda dire@tly oppofite the theatre. 


Next morning, however, about fun-rife, they. fet to work 
afrefh, but at the particular requeft of the Embaffador,: in 
which he was joined by the whole fuite, they were difcharged; 
to the no fmall aftonifhment of our Chinefe condu@ors, who 
concluded, from this circumftance, that the Englith had very 
little tafte for elegant amufements, ., Players, it feems, are here 
hired by the day and the more inceffantly they labour, the 
more ‘they are applauded. They are always ready to begin 
any one piece out of a lift of twenty or thirty, that is prefented 
for the principal vilitor to make his choice.. 


- The nature of the trade carried on by’, foreign nations at the 
port of Canton is fo well known, that it would be fuperflious 
41 for 
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for me to dwell on that fubje&. The complaints of all nations - 
againft the extortions practifed there have been loudly and fre- 
quently heard in Europe, but the fteps that have hitherto been 
taken have proved unavailing. The common anfwer is, 
“ Why do you come here? We take in exchange your arti- 
“© cles of produce and manufa@ture, which we really have no 
occafion for, and give you in return our precious tea, which 
nature has denied to your country, and yet you are not fatif- 
fied. Why do you {fo often, vifit a country whofe cuftoms you 
diflike ? We do not invite you to come among us, but when 
“¢ you do come, and behave well, we treat you accordingly. 
“ Refpect then our bofpitality, but don’t pretend to regulate or 
* reform it.” Such is the language held to Europeans by all 
the petty officers of government with whom they have to 
deal. | 


« 
é¢ 
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With fuch fentiments one cannot be furprized that fo- 
reign merchants fhould be received with indifference, if not 
handled with radenefs, and that the fair trader fhould be Hable 
to extortions. This is ftill more likely to happen from the 
complete monopoly of all foreign trade being configned to a 
limited number of merchants, feldom, I believe, exceeding 
eight, who are fanGioned by government. The cargoes of tin, 
lead, cotton, opium, and large fums of Spanifh doilara,. fent to 
Canton from Europe, India, and America, all pafs through the 
hands of thefe Hong merchants, who alfo furnifh the return car- 
goes. As the capital employed is far beyond any thing of the kind 
we can conceive in Europe by fofew individuals, their profits muft 
be proportionally great, or they could not be able to bear the 


expence 
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expence of the numerous and magnificent prefents which they 
are expected to make to the fuperior officers of government at 
Canton, who, in their turn, find it expedient to divide thefe with 
the Emperor and his minifters in the capital. The various 
toys, automatons, moving and mulfical figures from Coxe’s mu- 
feum, the mathematical and aftronomical inftruments, clocks, 
watches, machinery, jéwellery, all made in London, and now 
in the different palaces of the Emperor of China, are faid to be 
valued at no lefs a fum than twovmillions fterling, all prefents 
from Canton. The principal officers of this government are 
invariably fent down from Pekin; they arrive poor and, in 
the courfe of three years, return with immenfe riches, How 
much of the enormous wealth of "“Ho-tchung-tang came from 
the fame quarter it is difficult to fay, but the great influence he 
poffeffed over the Emperor, and his intimacy with the vice- 
roy of Canton, who was fuperfeded in 1793, leave no doubt, 
that a very confiderable part of it was drawn from this port. 
The large pearl, which forms one of the changes preferred 
againft him, was a prefent from Canton, of which I have ‘been 
told a curious hiftory by a gentleman who was on the {pot at the 
time it happened. An Armenian metchant brought this pearl to 
Canton, in the expeatation of making his fortune. - Its fize-and 
beauty foon became known and attraéted the attetition 6f the 
officerg-and the merchants, who paid their daily vifits to the 
Armenian, offering him prices far inadequate to ite value. At 
length, ‘however, after minute and repeated examinations, a 
price was agreed upon and a depofit made, but the Armenian 

412 was 
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was to kecp pofleflion of the pearl. till the remaining part 
of the purchafe-money. fhould be ready ;, and in order.to obviate 
any pofibility: of trick, the box in which it was kept.was.fealed 
with the purchafer’ s feaL. Several. days elapfed. without his 
hearing any thing further. from :the Chinefe ;.and,..at length, 
the time approached when. all foreign. merchants are ordered 
down to Macao, : The:Armenian, in vain, endeavoured to find 
out the people who. had purchafed his pearl, but he contented 
himfelf with the refle@ion that, although he had been difap- 
pointed in the main object of his journey, he ftill had his 
property, and that the depofit, was more than fufficient to de- 
fray his expences. On reaching his home, he had no longer 
any fcruple in breaking opeg the feal; but his mortification may 
eafily be fuppofed, on difcovering that his real pearl had 
been exchanged for an artificial one, fo very like as not to be 
deteéted but by the moft critical examination. The daily vifits 
of thefe people, it feems, were for no other purpofe than to en- 
able. them to forge an accurate imitation, which they had dex- 
teroufly fubftituted for the:real one, when they propofed the 
cunning expedient of fealing-the box in which it was inclofed. 
The Armenians, however, were determined not to be outdone 
by the Chinefe. . A noted: character, of the name.of Baboom, 
equally well known in Bengal and Madras as in Canton, juft 
before his failure in about half a million fterling, -depofited a va- 
Juable cafket of pearls, as he reprefented them, in the dads of 
one of the Hong merchants, as a pledge fora large fum of 
money, which, when, = oe of — was found to 
be a cafket of pease ice 6. | a 


It 
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It has always been confidered that a foreigner has little chance 
of obtaining juftice at Canton. The import and export duties, 
which by the law of the country ought to be levied ad valorem, 
are arbitrarily fixed according to the fancy of the collector. 
And although the court is at all times ready to punifh,. by con- 
fifcation of their-property, fuch as have been guilty of corrup- 
tion and oppreffion, yet by accepting their prefents, it feems to 
lend them its encouragement. Befides, the diftance from Can- 
ton to the metropolis is fo. great, the temptations fo ftrong, and 
the chances of impunity fo much in their favour, that to be 
honeft, when power and opportunity lend their aid to roguery, 
ié a virtue not within the pale of Chinefe morality. A ftrik- 
ing inftance of their peculation appeared in a circumftance that 
was connected with the Britifh Embaffy. In confideration of 
the Hindoftan having carried prefents for the Emperor, an or- 
der Was. iffued from Court that fhe fhould be exempt from 
duties at any of the ports where fhe might take in acargo. It 
happened that the Hong merchants had already paid the Hin- 
doftan’s duties with thofe of the other fhips, of which her par- 
ticular fhare was 30,000 ounces of filver. The Aoo-foo or col- 
le€tor was therefore requefted to return this fum agreeably to 
the order from court, but he refunded only into Mr. Browne’s 
hands 14,000 dollars, which can be reckoned as little more 
than 11,000 ounces, obferving, that fo much was the exa& 
amount’ of the Emperor’s duties. As in this inftance of a public 
nature the colleétor could not be fuppofed to a& without cir- 
cumfpeétion, we may conclude how very {mall a proportion 
of the duties, extosted from foreigners trading to Canton, finds 
its way into the Imperial treafury. | 
Thus 
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Thus the taxes, whichy if we may judge of them from 
thofe paid by their own countrymen, are extremely moderate, 
by the abufes of the admini(tration become ferious grievances 
to the foreign merchant who, however, has never hitherto em- 
ployed the only probable mean of obtaining redrefs—that of 
making himfelf acquainted with the language of the country, 
fo as to be able to remonftrate to the high officerg of ftate, 
againft the oppreffions-.and impofitions of thofe who a@ in in- 
ferior capacities ; for, however rapacious and corrupt the firft 
in authority may be, his timid nature would fhrink immediate- 
ly from a bold, clamorous, and able complainant, who pof- 
feffed the means of making his delinquency notorious. This 
obfervation has been verified by a recent occurrence. A frau- 
dulent fuppreffion of a bankruptcy, for which the government 
ftood refponfible, and by which the interefts of the Eaft India 
Company, as well as of feveral individuals in India and Can- 
ton, would materially have fuffered,; was completely fruftrated 
by the fimple circumftance of Mr. Drummond, the chief of 
the factory, rufhing into the city of Canton, and repeating 
aloud a few words which he had got by heart whilft, at the 
fame time, he held up a written memorial; the confequence 
of which was, that-the memorial was immediately carried to 
the viceroy, and the grievance complained of therein redreffed. 
It would have been in vain to convey it through any of the in- 
ferior officers or the Hong merchants, as they were all-interefted 
in keeping it from the knowledge of government. : 


The fuppofed difficulty of acquiring the* Chinefe language 
has hitherto intimidated the refidents in Canton from making 
| the 
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the attempt. Satisfied in tranfa@ting the Company’s concerns 
through the medium of a jargon of broken Englith, which all 
the Hong mercbants and even the inferior tradefmen and me- 
chanics find it worth their while to acquire, they have totally 
neglected the language, as well as every other branch of infor- 
mation refpecting the moft interefting and extraordinary empire 
on the face of the globe. The attainment in fa& of four or 
five thoufand characters, which are fufficient to write clearly 
and copioufly on any fubject, is much lefs difficult than ufually 
has been imagined, but it would require great attention and 
unremitting perfeverance, fuch perhaps as few are willing to 
beftow, who are placed in fituations which enable them to 
calculate, almoft to a certainty, on realizing a fixed fum ina 
given number of years. The climate may alfo be adverfe to 
intenfe application, but if the foundation was laid in England, 
much of the difficulty would thus be obviated. The French, 
aware of the folid advantages that refult from the knowledge of 
languages, are at this moment holding out every encou- 
‘ragement to the ftudy of Chinefe literature; obvioufly not 
without defign. They know that the Chinefe charaéter is un- 
derftood from the Gulph of Siam to the Tartarian Sea, and 
over a very confiderable part of the great Eaftern Archipelago ; 
that the Cochin Chinefe, with whom they have already firmly 
rooted themfelves, ufe no other writing than the pure Chinefe 
character, which is alfo the cafe with the Japanefe. Itis to be 
hoped therefore that the Britifh nation will not negle& the 
means Of being able to meet the French, if neceflary, even on 
this ground. The method of accomplifhing this defirable ob- 
je& appears to be extremely fimple. If the Direétors of the 

Eaft 
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Eaft India Company were to make it a rule that nO writer 
fhould be appointed to China until he had made himfelf ac-. 
quainted with five hundred or:a thoufand charaéters of the 
language *, I will be bold to fay that, where the number fent 
out is fo few (the eftablifhment not exceeding twenty). and 
the emoluments fo very liberal, these would be.as little danger © 
as at prefent, by fuch a regulation, of the appointments being 
made out of their own families. The noble’ Marquis at the 
head of their affairs in India has eftablithed an inftitution, 
which feems~ to bid fair for producing a mutual benefit to 
the pareéht ftate and the native Indians. The exertions of Sir 
William Jones and a few others had, indeed, long before 
this, been produétive of the happieft effets; and great num- 
bers, both on the civil and military eftablifhments of thie Com- 
pany, made themfelves acquainted, in a certain degree, with 
the different languages fpoken in the country. In fad, it be- 
came a matter of neceffity, in order to remove prejudices im- 
bibed againft us and to meet thofe of the natives. The Por- 
tuguefe andthe Dutch adopted a different policy; and, like 
our refidents at Canton, communicated only with the natives 
in a jargon of their own languages. Mr. Thunberg tells a 
ftory of a Dutch gentleman, who had refided as chief of their 
faftory in Japan for fourteen years, during which period he 
had been four times in the capacity of Embafiador to the court, 


* There are eel good manufeript Chinefe dictionaries in England; © one 
of which is under publication by Dof&or Montucciz. who, I underféind from 
good authority, by many years of indefatigable application, has fuccee.led ig writing 
the charafers with great neatnefs and accuracy 3 ; and is well qualified in other 


refpects for the undertaking, ia which, it is to be hoped, he may ‘meet with fuitable 
encouragement. | 


3 yet, 
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‘yet, on being afked the name of the Emperor of Japan, freely 


avowed that it had never occurred to him to afk it. In faa, 
his grand object was the accumulation of fo many millions of 
florins in a given time; in the purfuit of which he had com- 
pletely loft fight of the — of Japan and his millions of 
fubjets. 


If then, by neglecting to ftudy the language of the Chinefe, 
we are filly enough to place ourfelves and concerns fo com- 
pletely in their power, we are highly deferving of the extortions 
and impofitions fo loudly complained of. If the trade of 
London wile exclufively vefted in the hands of eight merchants, 
and if the foreigners who vifited its port could neither {peak 
nor write one fingle word of the language of Enjland, but 


communicated folely on every fubje&t with thofe eight mer- 


chants, through a broken jargon fomewhat refembling the 


languages of the feveral foreigners, it might fairly be quel- 


tioned, without any difparagement to the merchants of Lon- 


don, if thofe foreigners would have lefs reafon of complaint 


than the Europeans have who now trade to China? Even as 
things are, would a Chinefe arriving in England find no fubje& 
of complaint, no grievances nor vexations at the cuftom-houfe, 
which, for want of knowing our language, he might be apt 


to confider as extortions and impofitions? Two years ago two 


Chinefe miffionaries landed in England, in their way to the 
coliege de propaganda Fide at Naples. Each had a fmall buadle 
of clotfies under his arm and, according to the cuftom of 
their country, a fan in his hand.- Being obferved by one of 
thofe voracious fharkg.who, under the pretext of preventing 

4K frauds 
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frauds on the revenue, plunder unprotected foreigners and 
convert the booty to their own advantage, the poor fellows 
were {tripped by him of the little property they carried in their 
hands, and were not, without difficulty, allowed to efcape with 
the clothes on their backs. Can we blame thefe people for 
reprefenting us as a barbarous, unfeeling, and inhofpitable 
nation, however undeferving we may be of fuch a cha- 
racter ? 


Our cafe at Canton is pretty nearly the fame as that of the 
two Chinefe miffionaries. Every petty officer of the govern- 
ment knows he can practife impofitions on our trate with im- 
punity, becaufe we have not the means of bringing his villainy 
to the knowledge of his fyperiors. For, how great foever 
may be the propenfity of the Chinefe people to.fraud and 
extortion, I have little doubt of the juftice and moderation 
of the Chinefe government, when the cafe is properly repre- 
fented. A recent circumftance may be mentioned in fupport 
of this opinion. In the year 1801, a failor on board his: 
Majefty’s fhip the Madras fired upon and mortally wounded a 
Chinefe who was pafling in a boat. A difcuffion, as ufual, 
took place with the Chinefe government; but it was conducted 
in a very different manner from what had hitherto been ufual 
on fimilar occafions. Inftead of entering into any explanation 
er defence through the medium of the Hong merchants, who. 
tremble at the loweft officer of government, a memorial was 
addrefled to the Viceroy, drawn up ina proper and b¥coming 
manner by the prefent Sir George Staunton, the only Englifhman 
in —— 6 fervice who was skilled ig the Chinefe language. 

Several 
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Several converfations were alfo held on the fubje& with the 
officers of juftice, from which the Hong merchants were ex- 
cluded. Captain Dilkes fetting up a plea of recrimination 
on the ground of fome Chinefe having cut his cable with an 
intent to fteal it, -the government affented to have the matter 
tried in the fupreme court of juftice in the city of Canton. By 
the law of China, if the wounded perfon furvive forty days, 
the fentence of death is commuted for that of banifhment into 
the wilds of Tartary; yet fo favourably did the court incline 
to the fide of the accufed in this inftance, that although the 
time was not expired, and there was little hope of the wounded 
man recovering, they allowed Captain Dilkes‘to take the fea- 
nan into his own cuftody, requiring only that he fhould leave 
i\ court a written promife to produce him in cafe the wounded 
uld not furvive the time prefcribed by law. The man 
re near fifty days and then died, upon which a meffage 
wat fent by the court, intimating to the Captain, that the 
cout faw no impropriety, in this inftance, in leaving it to him 
to pinifh the delinquent according to the laws of his own 
county ; thus, for the firft time, affenting to fet afide a pofi- 
tive lay in favour of foreigners. By this proper mode of 
interferace an Englifh fubjec&t was faved from an unjuft and 
nas death, which would otherwife inevitably have hap- 
pened, as ‘py all former occafions of a fimilar kind, had the affair 
been left itthe hands of men whofe intereft it is to reprefent 
us as barbarins, and who, however well they might be dif- 
pofed, have vt the courage to plead our caufe. _ Hitherto the 
Chinefe have'nvariably made a point of executing immedi- 
ately, and withut a regular trial, any foreigner who fhould 
: 4K 2 kill 
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kill a Chinefe, or fome fubftitute in the place of the actual cri- 
minal, as I have already inftanced in the feventh chapter. One 
of the moft intelligent of the Eaft India Company’s fervants at 
Canton, {peaking on this fubject, in anfwer to certain queries 
propofed to him about the time of the Embafly, remarks, “I 
“ cannot help obferving, that the fituation of the Company's 
¢* fervants and the trade in general is, in this refpect, very 
‘© dangerous and difgraceful. It is fuch that it will be impof-. 
“ fible for them to extricate themfelves from the cruel dilemma. 
‘© a very probable accident may place them in, I will not fay. 
“ with Aonour, but without infamy, or expofing the whole 
“ trade to ruin.” Yet we have juft now feen, on the recur- 
rence of fuch an accident, that by the circumftance of a direét 
and immediate communication with the government, the affat 
was terminated, not only without difgrace or infamy, but ina 
way that was honourable to both parties. : : 
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CONCLUSION. 


I HAVE now gone over moft of the points relative to 
which I have been able to recolleé&t the remarks and obferva~ 
tions which arofe in my mind during my attendance on this 
hemorable Embafly. The comparifons I have made were 
gven with a view of affifting the reader to form in his own 
mid fome idea what rank the Chinefe may be confidered to 
hol, when meafured by the fcale of European nations; but 
this \art is very defective. ‘To have made it complete would 
requik more time and more reading, than at prefent I could 
commd. The confideration of other objects, thofe of a po- 
litical Nture, which are of the. moft ferious importance to our 
interefts , China, is more particularly the province of thofe in 
a differen(phere, and would, therefore, be improper for me to 
anticipate ¢ prejudge, by any conjectures of my own. It be- 
longs to othr perfons, and perhaps to other times *; but it is to 
be hoped thi the information, reflections, and opinions of the 
Embaffador !nifelf, may one day be fully communicated to the 
‘public, when\he prefent objections to it thall ceafe, and the 
moment arriv&which is probably not very diftant) that will 
enable us to actipon the ideas of that nobleman’s capacious and 
enlightened mini and to prove to the world that the late Em- 
bafly, by thewinjthe chara@er and dignity of the Britifh na-- 


od This is written at the clofe of the year 1803. 
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tion in a new and fplendid light, to a court and people in a 
great meafure ignorant of them before, however mifrepre- 
fented by the jealoufy and envy of rivals, or.impeded by the 
counteraction of enemies, has laid an excellent foundation for 
great future advantages, and done honour to the wifdom and 
forefight of the ftatefman * who planned the meat and di- 


rected its execution. 


* The Lord Vifcount Melville. 
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